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INTRODUCTION 


1 

La  Rhetor ique  ou  L«Art  de  Parler  by  Bernard  Lamy, 
published  in  1675,  was  the  first  school  textbook  on  rhetoric 
written  in  Prench.  The  fact  that  it  was  in  the  vernacular, 
although  Latin  still  reigned  supreme  in  the  schools,  was, 
in  itself,  a departure  which  would  draw  it  to  the  attention 
of  students  of  rhetorical  theory.  Nonetheless,  the  work 
would  have  been  relegated  to  obscurity  if  that  were  its 
only,  or  even  its  major,  claim  to  fame.  Investigation 
proved  that  innovation  to  be  merely  a heralding  of  greater 
deviations.  Laray's  rhetorical  theory  differs  drastically 
from  the  predominantly  stylistic  rhetoric  of  the  time, 
which  pervaded  all  Europe.  Since  his  book  was  one  of  the 
very  first  to  restore  a full  Classicism  to  rhetoric,  and  in 
addition,  was  strongly  Cartesian,  it  forecast  change;  it 


^■French  orthography  had  not  been  thoroughly  stand- 
ardized in  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  Laray's  name 
was  most  frequently  spelled  with  a y,  even  by  his  contempo- 
raries, there  are  many  references  where  it  is  spelled  Lami. 
Since  current  usage  sanctions  Lamy , that  is  followed  through- 
out this  study,  except  when  direct  quotes  demand  the  i,.  Such 
spellings,  however,  will  not  be  noted  as  incorrect,  since, 
like  old  English,  they  are  not. 
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also  helped  to  Instigate  the  change.  The  combination  of 
classicism  and  Cartesianisro  in  a vernacular  work  has  meant 
that  authorities  who  seek  to  trace  the  evolution  of  modern 
rhetorical  theory  have  universally  accorded  importance  to 
the  Art  of  Speaking.  It  has  not,  however,  been  the  object 
of  detailed  study  until  now.  As  a consequence,  the  book's 
exact  position  in  the  mainstream  of  rhetorical  history  has 
not  been  defined.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  dissertation 
to  define  that  position. 

Rhetoric  is  the  focus  of  study  here,  but  it  is  a 
word  subject  to  many  definitions.  To  some,  it  means  the 
art  of  speaking  (or  writing)  well,  in  the  prose  form.  To 
others,  it  means  the  study  of  the  available  means  of  per- 
suasion, to  some,  the  knack  of  good  oral  delivery.  Modern 
theorists  often  call  it  simply  "communication,"  which  then 
brings  up  the  question  of  whether  the  stop  signal  or  the 
animal  snarl  are  forms  of  rhetoric.  The  question  of 
whether  all  literary  forms  are  rhetoric,  or  rhetoric  is 
one  of  many  literary  forms,  has  never  been  settled.  Fail- 
ure to  define  rhetoric,  however,  always  leads  to  confusion. 
For  example,  in  the  period  being  studied  in  this  disserta- 
tion, teachers  of  rhetoric,  lacking  definition  in  both 
theory  and  practice,  virtually  destroyed  the  communicative 
aspects  of  rhetorical  instruction.  Even  Lamy,  whose  effort 
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was  to  restore  that  function  to  the  discipline,  did  not 
provide  a clear  definition  of  rhetoric  at  the  outset.  His 
failure  to  differentiate  between  rhetoric  as  a study  and 
rhetoric  as  a practice,  his  neglect  of  explicitness  as  to 
the  distinction  between  the  arts  of  speaking  and  persuad- 
ing, contribute  to  a misinterpretation.  Thus,  his  true 
place  in  rhetorical  history  has  not  yet  been  discerned  and 
he  is  not  given  full  credit  for  the  originality  of  his  con- 
tribution. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  rhetoric  is  any 
written  or  spoken  address  in  which  the  primary  objective 
is  the  transmission  of  ideas,  and  in  which  that  purpose, 
alone,  determines  the  form  of  the  address.  It  is,  also, 
the  study  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  creation  of 
effective  discourse  of  that  genre. 

The  latter  part  of  the  definition  excludes  poetry, 
drama,  and  fictional  prose,  though  plays  and  stories  may 
contain  portions  that  are  pure  rhetoric,  and  so,  occasion- 
ally, may  poetry.  Conversely,  rhetorical  discourse  may 
contain  elements  of  the  other  literary  forms,  subordinate, 
not  dominant.  If  it  is  objected  that  the  above  definition 
includes  conversation,  the  accusation  is  just;  the  rules 
for  good  rhetoric  are  equally  applicable  to  good  conversa- 
tion. 
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Rhetoric  is  the  stuff  of  civilized  social  inter- 
course. If  the  basic  nature  of  man  possesses  certain  con- 
stants. so  does  rhetoric.  Its  principles,  like  those  of 
psychology,  are  discovered,  not  invented,  and,  once  known, 
endure  from  age  to  age.  The  rules  and  methods,  however, 
like  manners  of  dress,  are  in  large  part  determined  by  the 
habits  and  attitudes  of  the  people  in  a given  society. 
Rhetorical  theories,  then,  mirror  the  societies  in  which 
they  develop.  (Whether,  once  formulated,  a particular 
rhetorical  pattern,  in  turn,  produces  a determinative 
effect  upon  the  mores  of  that  period  is  another  question, 
too  broad  and  speculative  to  be  discussed  here.)  Since 
history  repeats  itself,  so,  too,  do  rhetorical  patterns. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  gain  considerable  insight 
into  a historical  era  by  the  investigation  of  its  rhetoric. 
In  fact,  the  rhetoric  is  often  more  revealing  of  the  true 
attitude  of  the  society  in  which  it  is  produced  than  an 
examination  of  events,  for,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
it  gives  the  reasons  back  of  the  events. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study,  however,  to 
analyze  society  through  discourse,  but  to  analyze  one  the- 
ory of  discourse,  as  expressed  by  one  man,  in  one  textbook. 
Since  that  theory  must,  except  for  certain  fundamentals 
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which  are  common  to  all  such  theories,  be  peculiarly  a 
product  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  the  starting 
point  will  be  an  examination  of  the  time.  Aristotle  said 
that  rhetoric  is  allied  to  politics  and  to  ethics,  and  the 
statement  remains  unchallenged.  Thus,  the  politics  and 
ethics  of  seventeenth  century  France  will  be  examined — as 
they  existed  in  government,  cultural  activities,  education, 
and  religion. 

An  individual  man  is  a product  of  his  times , but 
each  reacts  differently.  His  individual  orientation  to 
the  world  around  him  also  affects  his  theory  of  rhetoric. 

It  is  hoped,  thus,  that  an  investigation  of  his  times,  in 
general,  and  his  life,  in  particular,  will  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  Bernard  Lamy's  Rhetoric,  or  the  Art  of 
Speaking. 

One  thing  more  needs  mention  before  the  analysis 
begins.  The  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries 
were  the  threshold  of  the  modern  era.  Out  of  these  times 
developed  certain  rhetorical  theories,  embryonic  in  Lamy's 
lifetime,  but  mature  by  1800,  and  containing,  in  turn,  the 
seeds  of  modern  rhetorical  theory.  As  the  times  surround- 
ing Lamy's  life  are  discussed,  the  impulses  that  produced 
the  schools  of  rhetorical  thought  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  can  be  discerned.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  briefly  to  describe  the  forms  of  rhetoric  which 
became  dominant  a century  after  Lamy's  birth.  Furthermore, 
although  a full  explanation  of  their  characteristics  will 
be  reserved  until  later,  enough  should  be  said  so  that 
references  made  in  passing  will  be  understood. 

Briefly,  there  were  four  dominant  trends  in  rhe- 
torical thought  between  1750  and  1800. 2 The  Classical 
brought  back  ancient  theory,  founded  in  Aristotle  and  re- 
fined by  the  Romans,  epitomized  in  Cicero.  Its  most  im- 
portant characteristic  was  its  five  parts:  Invention — by 

which  ideas  or  arguments  were  discovered;  Disposition— by 
which  they  were  arranged;  Style  (or  Elocution) — by  which 
the  ideas  were  to  be  given  the  most  effective  expression 
in  language;  Delivery  (or  Pronunciation) — by  which  the 
speaker  developed  his  most  effective  manner;  and  Memory — 
by  which  he  devised  a system  of  calling  to  mind  needed  in- 
formation. 

The  Psychological-Epistemological,  developing  out 
of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  nature  of  man's  mind, 

^This  entire  discussion  is  based  on  Ehninger's 
formulation.  See  Douglas  Ehninger,  "Dominant  Trends  in 
English  Rhetorical  Thought,  1750-1800,"  The  Southern 
Speech  Journal,  Vol.  XVIII  (September,  1952),  pp.  3-12. 
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applied  new  theories  of  how  man  attains  knowledge  to  the 
old  theories  of  rhetoric.  Though  the  word  psychology  had 
not  yet  been  coined,  the  principles  of  this  new  form  of 
rhetoric  were  based  upon  what  we  now  call  psychology,  i.e., 
the  science  of  mental  processes. 

Elocutionism  evolved  from  an  interest  in  language, 
both  oral  and  written,  and  came,  ultimately,  to  be  a the- 
ory devoted  entirely  to  delivery,  as  the  core  of  rhetoric. 

Belletristic  Rhetoric — probably  a product  of  the 
literary  education  of  the  time,  in  which  the  main  activity 
was  the  analysis  of  classical  literature — broadened  the 
scope  of  rhetoric  to  include  all  literary  forms  and  made 
the  major  rhetorical  function  the  development  of  taste  for 
the  purpose  of  critical  appreciation. 

Those  are  the  directions  toward  which  rhetoric  was 
heading  during  the  lifetime  of  Bernard  Lamy.  As  we  examine 
the  span  of  years  from  1645  to  1715,  the  motivating  forces 
for  the  new  concepts  will  be  easily  recognizable. 


PART  I 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
BERNARD  LAMY 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CLASSICISM 

The  period  of  Bernard  Lamy's  life  (1640-1715)  almost 
exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  Louis  XIV,  Le  Grand  Monargue 
(1638-1715) , who  so  dominated  Europe  during  his  reign  that 
historians  still  call  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  politics,  religion,  cul- 
tural and  social  conditions  of  his  age  make  the  man.  Each 
of  these  will  be  examined.  Although  politics  and  religion 
so  intermingled  during  that  era  that  the  two  can  scarcely 
be  separated,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  deal  with  one  at 
a time.  Since  Lamy  was  a priest,  and  his  life  was  most 
directly  affected  by  religious  events,  these  must  be  exam- 
ined in  detail.  At  the  same  time,  the  religious  aspects  of 
French  seventeenth  century  life  were  so  complex  that  a 
separate  examination  of  them  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of 
clarity. 

The  Age  of  Louis  XIV  has  also  been  called  The  Clas- 
sical Age.  Classicism,  referring  as  it  does  to  the  era  of 
Greek  cultural  supremacy  and  the  Roman  emulation  of  it,  is 
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characterized  by  symmetry.  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  art, 
at  their  best,  balanced  mind  and  body,  form  and  content; 
tradition  was  revered,  not  for  itself  alone,  but  for  the 
value  of  its  reasoned  application  to  contemporary  occur- 
rences . It  can  be  demonstrated  that  balance  was  also  a 
characteristic  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  is  well  known  that  medieval  thinking  was  domi- 
nated by  tradition  and  authority;  faith  outweighed  reason. 
Revolutionary  thought,  emanating  from  the  Renaissance,  be- 
gan to  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  reason.  Ultimately, 
reason  came  to  outweigh  faith,  and  the  eighteenth  century 
is  often  called  the  Age  of  Reason.  But  for  the  moment— 
that  is,  the  century  with  which  we  are  dealing — the  upsurge 
of  revolutionary  thinking  is  countered  by  orthodox  resist- 
ance. Regarded  from  the  perspective  of  individual  events, 
the  scales  seem  to  jiggle  crazily  back  and  forth,  but  seen 
from  the  long  view,  we  find  that  these  fluctuations 
achieved  a classical  balance. 

Balance  permeated  all  seventeenth  century  life. 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  were  counterpoised.  Although 
France  was  supreme  among  nations,  the  rest  of  Europe  coun- 
terbalanced her  and  when  Louis  XIV  attempted  to  tip  the 
scales  too  far  in  favor  of  France,  the  whole  of  Europe 
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restored  equilibrium  by  combining  against  him  to  start 
France  into  her  decline.^- 

Louis  himself  maintained  a balance  between  abso- 
lutism and  individual  liberty  in  his  domestic  policies; 
though  he  and  his  court  loved  form  in  the  shape  of  pomp 
and  ritual,  content  was  not  forgotten  and  Louis  took  the 
duties  of  his  kingship  seriously;  though  he  limited  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  parlements . he  did  not  destroy  them; 
though  his  nobles  were  shorn  of  their  power,  they  were 
showered  with  privileges;  though  the  people  had  no  real 
liberty,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  himself,  made  him  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  his  subjects;  though  it  was  an  aristo- 
cratic society,  the  King  drew  his  ministers  from  the  mid- 
dle class  and  strengthened  the  bourgeoisie  by  fostering 
mercantilism.  In  fact,  it  was  Louis'  attempt,  in  the 


1In  connection  with  the  balance  of  power,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  (see  Wallace  K.  Ferguson  and  Geoffrey 
Bruun,  A Survey  of  European  Civilization  (Boston:  1936], 

p.  534)  that  the  map  of  Europe  had  changed  little  from 
1660  until  World  War  II.  By  1660,  one  year  before  Louis 
XIV  assumed  control  of  the  government  on  the  death  of  Maza- 
rin,  European  countries  had  established  their  national 
boundaries  and,  through  wars  and  revolutions,  were  suffi- 
ciently equal  in  power  to  maintain  them  almost  unchanged  up 
to  1936.  Even  today,  despite  the  fact  that  Russia’s  spheres 
of  influence  have  expanded,  due  to  the  acquisition  of  satel- 
lites, the  territorial  areas  remain  substantially  the  same. 
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latter  years  of  his  reign,  to  tip  the  scales  too  far  in 
favor  of  absolutism — by  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  the  decision  to  rule  absolutely  alone,  so  that  he  did 
not  replace  his  ministers  who  died  with  men  of  equal  abil- 
ity— that  balance  was  destroyed  and  France's  decline 
hastened.  Intellectual  life  also  reflected  balance: 
though  there  was  much  emphasis  on  classical  form,  French 
analytical  thinking  and  wit  supplied  the  content  that 
makes  the  artistic  works  of  the  era  objects  of  admiration 
even  today;  when  the  great  artistic  masters  died  and 
their  imitators  emphasized  style  to  the  exclusion  of 
content,  the  balance  was  destroyed  there  too,  and  French 
culture  declined. 

Because  this  classical  balance  is  reflected  in  the 
life  and  character  of  Bernard  Lamy  and  in  his  work  on  rhe- 
toric, it  will  be  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  during  the 
examination  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  era  of 
the  Sun-King  and  Bernard  Lamy. 


CHAPTER  II 
POLITICS 

Background  for  Supremacy 

When  Bernard  Lamy  was  twenty-one  years  old  and 
teaching  grammar  and  the  humanities  in  the  college  at  Ven- 
dome,  the  twenty-three-year-old  King  took  the  reins  of 
government  completely  into  his  own  hands.  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  Richelieu's  successor  as  Chief  Minister,  died  in  1661, 
and  Louis  XIV  announced  that  henceforward  he  would  act  as 
his  own  first  minister.  Louis  thus  assumed  control  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation. 

A master  plan,  drawn  up  by  Richelieu  and  implemented 
after  his  death  by  Mazarin,  had  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Austrian  Hapsburgs  and  hastened  the  decline  of  the  Spanish 
Hapsburgs  by  a prolongation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war;  the 
aftermath,  the  continued  war  between  France  and  Spain, 
ended  in  Spanish  defeat.  Spain,  which  had  been  dominant 
in  Europe  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  was  now  complete- 
ly replaced  as  a world  power  by  France.^- 

1Edward  R.  Turner,  Europe,  1450-1789  (Garden  Citys 
1924),  p.  235. 
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As  Richelieu's  foreign  policies  were  designed  to 
establish  French  supremacy  abroad,  his  domestic  policies 
were  designed  to  establish  royal  supremacy  at  home.  With- 
out a strong  centralized  government,  France  could  not  be- 
come a world  power. 

Thus,  for  political,  not  religious,  reasons,  Riche- 
lieu checked  the  Huguenots,  who  had  been  virtually  autono- 
mous, by  denying  them  the  garrisoned  towns  guaranteed  by 

2 

the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Richelieu  also  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  feudal  nobility.  Officials  of  the  Crown  (lntend- 
ants)  took  provincial  administration  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  nobles.  Those  who  resisted  were  beheaded,  and  castles 
which  were  potential  strongholds  were  levelled  to  the 
ground.  The  States -General,  which  had  represented  the 
feudal  nobles,  not  the  people,  was  disbanded  and  never  re- 
convened during  the  lifetime  of  Louis  XIV.  Mazarin's 
quelling  of  the  two  civil  wars  known  as  the  Fronde . far 
from  restoring  some  of  the  lost  power  of  the  nobility, 
strengthened  the  monarchy:  (1)  The  Parlement  of  Paris, 

a judicial  body  which  reviewed  new  laws  to  see  if  they  were 
consistent  with  old,  refusing  to  register  them  if  they  were 

2 

Albert  Guerard,  France,  A Short  History  (New  York 
1946),  pp.  134-38. 
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not,  had  triggered  the  rebellion,  declaring  that  taxation 
was  illegal  unless  approved  by  them  and  demanding  the  re- 
moval of  the  intendants . Defeat  debilitated  what  might 
have  been  an  instrument  of  opposition  to  absolutism. 

(2)  The  nobles  had  capitalized  upon  the  economic  discon- 
tent of  the  people — resulting  from  taxation  to  support 

the  Thirty  Years'  war.  When  rebellion  failed,  they  were 

3 

more  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  King.  (3)  The  people, 
who  had  seen  anarchy  during  the  Religious  Wars  before  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV,  were  now  convinced  that  their  only 
hope  for  stability  lay  in  having  an  absolute  monarch  at 

4 

the  head  of  their  government. 

Thus,  what  Richelieu  had  begun  before  Louis  XIV 
and  Bernard  Laray  were  born  was  completed,  forming  the 
matrix  of  their  tiroes.  Louis  had  complete  control  over 
the  army,  the  navy,  taxation  and  finances,  the  government, 
the  law,  in  short,  as  Turner  puts  it:  "...  In  France 

what  pleased  the  ruler  was  law,  and  Louis  XIV  might  justly 
have  declared,  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said:  1 L'etat, 

3Albert  Hyma,  A Short  History  of  Europe.  1500-1815 
(Hew  York:  1925),  pp.  144-45. 

^Wallace  K.  Ferguson  and  Geoffrey  Bruun,  A Survey 
of  European  Civilization  (Boston:  1936) , p.  493. 
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c'est  moi'  . . . Furthermore,  Louis  was  supreme  in  a 

supreme  nation. 

The  King  chose  the  sun  as  his  emblem  because  he  saw 
himself  as  the  glorious  and  brilliant  source  of  warmth  and 
energy,  the  center  of  all  things,  his  subjects  and  minis- 
ters merely  satellites  revolving  about  him,  and  the  sun's 

"dominant  position  in  the  heavens  suggested  the  role  which 

6 

he  felt  called  upon  to  assume  in  France." 

The  Sun-King  was  worshipped  almost  as  a god;  in- 
deed, since  Louis  and  most  of  his  contemporaries  believed 
in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  he  was,  at  the  least,  a demi- 
god. And,  since  Louis  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
kings  of  Europe,  ruling  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  cul- 
tured, the  most  feared  nation  of  the  world,  presiding  over 
the  most  sumptuous  court  ever  seen,  amidst  all  the  beauty 
that  fabulous  wealth  could  buy  and  artistic  genius  could 
create,  Louis  XIV,  above  all  kings,  deserved  adulation. 


^Turner,  p.  389. 

^Ferguson  and  Bruun,  p.  550. 
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Internal  Balance 

We  stated  earlier  that  Louis'  reign,  despite  his 
absolutism,  was  characterized  by  balance  and  deserved  the 
title  of  the  Classical  Age.  An  examination  of  the  Sun- 
King’s  handling  of  the  three  estates  that  made  up  seven- 
teenth century  society,  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  serves 
as  a demonstration. 


The  Three  Estates 

The  First  Estate,  the  clergy,  occupied  an  ambival- 
ent position:  as  Frenchmen,  their  first  loyalty  was  to 

the  King;  as  churchmen,  their  first  loyalty  was  to  the 
Pope.  A sizeable  portion  of  the  French  clergy,  epitomiz- 
ing French  independence,  as  well  as  a desire  to  keep  what- 
ever profit  could  be  gleaned  from  ecclesiastical  offices 
for  themselves,  subscribed  to  Gallicanism,  which  insisted 
upon  the  autonomy  of  the  French  church.7  Since  Louis' 
predecessors  had  "wrung  a number  of  concessions  from  the 

O 

papacy,"  the  French  church  did  enjoy  a position  of 

7Guerard,  p.  127. 

g 

Ferguson  and  Bruun,  p.  552. 
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semi-independence  from  Rome.  The  power  of  the  Pope  was 
offset,  at  least  partially.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy, 
with  Rome,  objected  to  the  King's  collection  of  incomes 
from  vacant  ecclesiastical  offices— a long-standing  prac- 
tice in  France — as  a usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

To  Louis,  it  was  his  divine  right  and  must  be  extended  in 

g 

proof  of  his  absolutism.  In  the  King's  mind,  this  was 
only  a matter  of  his  control,  not  of  money;  therefore, 
he  offset  the  opposition  by  returning  all  that  he  had  col- 
lected to  the  clergymen  who  filled  the  vacancies.  The  ec- 
clesiastics might  oppose  his  policy  in  theory,  but  they 
could  not  object  to  his  practice.9 10  Louis  maintained 
balance  within  his  kingdom.  The  papacy  continued  to  ob- 
ject, but  the  objection  was  balanced  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
French  clergy.  The  King  assured  himself  of  this  loyalty 
by  reserving  certain  lucrative  church  offices  for  the  im- 
poverished members  of  ancient  noble  families,  who  grate- 
fully adhered  to  him,  rather  than  to  the  Pope. 


9 Ibid. 

regard  to  this  extension  of  the  King's  right 
to  collect  the  income  from  vacant  clerical  offices,  only 
two  bishops  openly  opposed  Louis  and  they  were  both  Jansen- 
i3ts.  As  will  be  seen  later,  this  had  some  bearing  on  the 
persecution  of  that  party. 
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The  Second  Estate,  the  nobility,  was  completely  de- 
prived of  power,  and  Louis  was  careful  to  give  the  nobles 
no  position  of  political  or  military  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  showed  consideration  in  his  allotment  of  the 
lucrative  church  offices.  Further,  to  balance  humiliation, 
he  multiplied  their  titles,  showered  them  with  pensions, 
inflated  their  egos  with  pretentious,  although  empty, 
duties  at  court,  and  they  slavishly  adored  him,  forget- 
ting their  lost  power. ^ 

It  was  from  the  Third  Estate  that  Louis  obtained 

his  officials  and  ministers.  They  were  efficient,  had 

never  exercised  any  political  power,  and  "would  be  depend- 

12 

ent  upon  his  whim  and  powerless  before  his  wrath."  Fur- 
thermore, many  of  these  bourgeois  possessed  money,  but 
wanted  rank.  For  a goodly  sum,  an  intendant  or  councilor 
could  be  converted  from  a commoner  to  a nobleman.  "These 
•nobles  of  the  robe*  were  scorned  by  the  older  'nobles  of 
the  sword, ' but  they  acted  as  a counterweight  in  preserv- 
ing the  social  equilibrium  . . . . 1,13  Thus,  the  nobles 


Ibid. , p.  554 . 
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were  paid  to  be  subservient,  and  the  subservient  bourgeois 

14 

paid  to  become  nobles . The  clergy  gave  the  King  the 
right  to  collect  their  money,  and  the  King  gave  them  the 
money.  Balance  was  achieved. 

The  Ministers 

The  glory  of  the  early  years  of  the  Sun-King's 
reign  was  largely  due  to  his  ministers  and  generals  whose 
advice  the  absolute  monarch  heeded.  The  most  influential 
of  these  was  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  appointed  Minister  of 
Finance  in  1661.  It  was  he  who  gave  France  the  solid 
prosperity  which  supported  the  most  cultured  and  expensive 
society  of  the  time,  and  the  largest,  most  efficient  mili- 
tary machine.  Through  administrative  reforms,  protective 
policies  toward  agriculture,  manufacture  and  trade,  the 
promotion  of  colonial  enterprise,  the  construction  of  im- 
proved roads,  canals  and  harbors,  he  increased  the  grandeur 
of  France.  Colbert  also  built  up  the  middle  class,  on 
which,  it  is  often  said,  the  prosperity  of  any  nation  de- 
pends . 


14 


Ibid. 
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Louvois,  another  great  administrator,  was  the  Min- 
ister of  war.  Under  his  direction,  the  French  army  became 
the  most  efficient  in  Europe.  Aiding  him  were  the  finest 
generals  of  their  day — Conde  and  Turenne — and  Vauban,  the 
brilliant  military  engineer,  also  a master  strategist  in 
siege  warfare.  France  had  nothing  to  fear  militarily  and, 

at  the  same  time,  her  diplomacy,  under  the  supervision  of 

15 

Lionne,  was  skillful. 


The  Court 

The  early  part  of  the  Grand  Monarch’s  reign  was 
characterized  by  great  pomp  and  splendor.  His  castle  at 
Versailles  was  the  wonder  of  Europe.  Built  at  the  cost  of 
$20,000,000  (about  twice  that  sum  today)  by  Mansard,  the 
architect,  with  Le  Notre  as  landscape  artist,  it  featured 
marble  courts,  mirrored  halls,  formal  gardens,  providing 
excellent  backgrounds  for  fetes  and  masquerades,  a Grand 
Canal,  and  superb  fountains.  At  court,  every  move  the  King 
made,  from  his  rising  in  the  morning  to  retirement  at  night, 
was  attended  by  scores  of  obsequious  nobles,  thrilled  to 
perform  the  task  of  holding  his  coat  sleeve.  Everything 

15 

William  S.  Davis,  A History  of  France  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (Boston:  1919), 

p.  107. 
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he  did  was  encrusted  with  the  most  elaborate  ritual,  and 

16 

all  Europe  copied  it. 

Louis  took  his  kingship  seriously  and  devoted  the 
better  part  of  every  day  to  his  duties,  but  in  his  younger 
days,  he  was  also  gay,  and  the  court  entertainments  cre- 
ated for  his  delight  supported  many  of  the  artists  who 
glorified  his  reign.  Furthermore,  although  Louis  had 
married  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  the  daughter  of  Philip  IV, 
he  found  her  dull  and,  in  his  youth,  "flaunted  and  glori- 
fied"17 his  mistresses — La  Valliere  and  Montespan.  As 
he  became  middle-aged,  however,  Louis  grew  sedate  and  came 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  his  children's  gover- 
ness, the  pious  and  sober  Madame  de  Maintenon.  After  the 
Queen's  death,  he  married  Madame  de  Maintenon  secretly 
(1684)  and  her  influence  is  credited  with  the  increasing 
piety  which  was  to  cause  so  much  trouble  for  the  Oratorians 
and  the  Jansenists,  as  well  as  the  Calvinists.  With  Madame 
de  Maintenon  holding  sway,  the  latter  years  of  the  court 
at  Versailles  were  almost  austere. 


16Ibid. , p.  184. 
17 


Guerard,  p.  142. 
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The  Scales  Tip 

The  balance  which  characterized  the  early  years  of 
his  reign  and  gave  it  stability,  permitting  the  nation  to 
reach  a pinnacle  of  achievement,  was,  however,  precarious 
at  best.  Louis  would  have  been  a demi-god,  indeed,  had  he 
been  able  to  maintain  equanimity  in  the  face  of  the  adula- 
tion heaped  upon  him  by  fawning  courtiers,  had  he  been  able, 
in  the  face  of  his  absolute  authority,  to  withstand  the 
temptation  to  become  even  more  absolute. 

In  the  beginning,  Louis  countered  his  absolutism 
by  appointing  good  ministers  and — although  he  made  all  the 

g, 

decisions  himself — listnning  to  their  counsel.  As  he  aged, 

however,  he  wanted  not  only  to  make  the  decisions,  but  to 

have  arrived  at  them  completely  independently.  He  tolerated 

no  opposition  of  opinion  whatsoever  and,  since  competent 

men  have  opinions,  as  the  great  ministers  who  surrounded 

him  died,  Louis  "usually  replaced  them  with  inferior  offi- 
18 

cials."  By  1683,  when  Colbert  died,  the  country's  finances 
were  already  in  serious  disorder,  and  civil  affairs  were 
never  again  in  Louis*  reign  administered  by  men  of  more  than 


18 


Davis,  p.  146. 
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19 

mediocre  capacity.  This  was  unfortunate  because  the  con- 
sensus of  historians  seems  to  be  that  Louis  XIV  did  not 

20 

possess  first-rate  ability  himself. 

The  Revocation  of  the 
Educt  of  Mantes 

Louis'  intolerance  and  greed  for  power,  then, 
tipped  the  scales,  destroyed  the  balance,  and  started  Prance 
on  the  long  downward  path  to  her  decadence.  Many  historians 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Prance  with  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

This  was  political,  rather  than  religious,  for 
Protestantism  never  made  much  headway  in  France  and  the 

Calvinists  probably  never  represented  more  than  10  percent 

21 

of  the  population.  It  is  probable  that  this  too  was  a 

sign  of  Louis'  insatiable  desire  for  absolutism;  he  could 

not  endure  the  existence  of  a group  of  Frenchmen  who,  in 

an  important  matter  such  as  religion,  deviated  from  the 

22 

ways  of  the  King.  Furthermore,  though  he  had  had 

19 Ibid. , p.  179. 

20 

Turner,  p.  388;  Ferguson  and  Bruun,  p.  549. 
21Ferguson  and  Bruun,  p.  453. 

22Davis,  p.  180. 
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altercations  with  the  Pope,  he  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  the 

world  that  he  was  still  the  "Eldest  Son  of  the  Church." 

As  his  reasons  were  political,  so  were  the  conse- 

quences.  The  Huguenots  were  a wealthy  and  enterprising, 

if  not  numerous,  group,  controlling,  at  least  partially, 

a number  of  the  major  industries  in  France.  When  400,000 

of  them  fled  after  the  Revocation,  the  blow  to  French 

24 

industry  and  wealth  was  a heavy  one.  Further,  the  able 

Huguenots  strengthened  the  enemies  of  France  economically 

25 

and  militarily.  In  addition,  this  religious  persecution 
aroused  Protestant  nations  against  France;  they  feared 
that  if  Louis  annexed  more  territory,  he  might,  like  Philip 
of  Spain,  try  to  obliterate  Protestantism.  It  was,  thus, 
another  way  in  which  Louis  destroyed  the  balance  of  his 
regime . 


23 

Louis  did  have  religious  reasons,  too.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  his  Jesuit  advisers  convinced  him  that  it  was 
his  Christian  duty  to  convert  the  Protestants.  Harsh  meas- 
ures were  used,  about  which  Louis  knew  nothing,  and  thous- 
ands of  conversions  took  place.  Louis  was  delighted,  be- 
lieving them  genuine,  and  may  have  become  convinced  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  Edict  since  there  were  virtually 
no  Protestants  left.  (See  Davis,  pp.  180-81.) 

24 

Turner,  p.  238. 

25Davis,  p.  183. 
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The  Wars 

Louis  XIV  also  destroyed  the  international  balance 

of  power.  His  desire  for  aggrandizement  caused  him  to 

"set  forth  on  the  way  of  excessive  arrogance  and  ambition, 

in  the  course  of  which  a large  part  of  Europe  combined 
26 

against  him. " Trying  to  "gild  the  lily"  the  Grand  Mon- 

2 7 

arch  involved  his  nation  in  a series  of  ruinous  wars, 
accelerating  with  his  foreign  policy  the  economic  decline 
signalled  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  By 
1677,  the  French  navy  was  ruined,  the  army  had  lost  its 
aura  of  invincibility,  and  France  had  suffered  bankruptcy 
and  famine.  France  and  her  enemies  both  needed  time  to 
recover,  but  before  any  of  the  combatants  had  this  oppor- 
tunity, the  War  of  Spanish  Succession  (1701-14)  "completed 
the  prostration  of  France."29  Fear  of  his  upsetting  the 
balance  of  power  and  of  possible  religious  persecution 
combined  Austria,  Holland,  Brandenburg,  and  England  against 
him. 

26Turner,  p.  388. 
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The  War  of  Devolution  (1667-68) , the  Dutch  war 
(1672) , the  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  (1689-97) . 

28 

Turner,  p.  397. 
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Decline 

After  this  war,  France  continued  to  be  the  greatest 

European  state,  "but  she  could  no  longer  threaten  all  the 

30 

others."  England  and  Holland  were  potent  rivals  in  war 
and  commerce.  War  had  exhausted  French  resources  and  im- 
poverished the  people,  impairing  the  economy  which  had  been 
jeopardized  by  the  Protestant  exodus.  The  balance  had  been 
destroyed  and  Louis,  trying  to  tip  the  scales  in  his  favor, 
started  France  on  the  road  to  decline.  The  great  ministers 
had  died,  as  had  the  great  classical  writers?  Louis,  the 
Sun-King,  had  outlived  the  circumstances  that  made  the 
early  years  of  his  reign  radiant;  he  had  altered  the  cir- 
cumstances that  left  French  pre-eminence  unchallenged. 

The  Classical  Age  had  drawn  to  a close.  When  Louis  XIV 
died  in  1715,  the  year  after  his  most  disastrous  war, 
few  mourned  him?  he  had  also  outlived  his  admirers.  "The 
dazzling  course  of  Le  Roi  Soleil  . . . had  sunk  in  gloom 
and  disaster."33- 


30 Ibid. , p.  398. 
31 


Ibid. 


CHAPTER  III 


CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 
Background  for  Supremacy 

Although  Louis  XIV  himself  was  not  particularly 
intellectual,  he  respected  and  admired  artistry  of  every 
kind.  He  felt  that  "architects,  musicians,  painters  and 
writers  are  no  less  essential  to  the  ’glory1  of  a great 
French  King  than  conquests."1  Through  Colbert,  therefore, 
the  Grand  Monarch  founded  the  Academy  of  writing  and  Liter- 
ature, the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  French  Academy  at  Rome  (because  the  great 
masterpieces  of  art  were  in  Italy) . 

Richelieu  had  founded  the  French  Academy  in  1637 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  language  and  formulating 
aesthetic  standards  for  literature,  particularly  drama. 
Under  Louis,  the  Academy  gained  prestige.  "In  Richelieu's 

1 Jacques  Boulenger,  The  National  History  of  France. 
Vol.  Ill,  The  Seventeenth  Century  (New  York:  no  date) , p. 

360. 
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time,  no  member  of  the  aristocracy  would  have  condescended 

to  belong  to  the  Academle  Franca ise:  later  [i.e.,  during 

the  reign  of  Louis  XIV] , they  were  to  be  seen  canvassing 

2 

to  obtain  entrance  into  that  body." 

The  intellectual  activity  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury earned  that  period  the  title  of  the  Golden  Age.  In 
every  phase  of  artistic  endeavor  Frenchmen  excelled.  Cor- 
neille (1606-84) , under  the  aegis  of  Richelieu,  produced 
classical  tragedies  which  some  feel  surpass  the  grandeurs 
of  antiquity.  Racine  (1639-99)  succeeded  Corneille  as  the 

pre-eminent  tragedian,  and  is  considered  the  acme  of  clas- 

3 

sical  perfection.  Moliere  (1622-73) , in  company  with 


2 Ibid. 

2It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Racine  was  educated 
at  Port-Royal-des -Champs , which  was  the  only  school  in 
France  where  he  could  have  gotten  first-hand  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature.  It  was  a bitter  disappointment  to  the 
austere  Jansenists,  who  despised  theatre,  when  their  promis- 
ing pupil  became  a dramatist.  Nicole  publicly  referred  to 
dramatic  poets  as  "public  poisoners,"  perhaps  in  an  effort 
to  dissuade  him  from  continuing.  Whether  the  attack  was 
intended  for  him  or  not,  Racine  took  it  personally  and 
published  a vituperative  letter  in  reply.  He  was  dissuaded 
from  a more  acrimonious  counter-attack  by  the  good  sense  of 
Boileau.  His  later  regret  at  his  viciousness  is  said  to 
account,  in  part,  for  his  complete  withdrawal  from  the 
theatre  for  twelve  years.  He  was  only  persuaded  to  come 
out  of  retirement  by  Mme.  de  Main ten on,  then  the  King's 
wife,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  religious  plays. 
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Lulli,  the  creator  of  French  opera,  was  commissioned  to 
produce  court  masques.  And  Moliere  was  able,  with  Louis' 
support,  to  establish  his  own  acting  company  at  the  Palais 

Royal.  This  comic  satirist  raised  comedy  to  a position  of 

4 

dignity.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these 
men  represent  not  the  typical,  but  the  very  best  in  French 
drama . ^ 

Meanwhile  other  literary  forms  were  receiving  atten- 
tion. The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  (1613-80)  published  his 
Sentences  ou  Maximes  de  Morales  in  1665,  representations 
of  the  best  in  sophisticated  cynicism.  Regrettably,  though 
the  epigram  was  a favorite  means  of  expression  during  the 
period,  few  had  the  skill  to  avoid  appalling  artificiality, 
and  even  la  Rochefoucauld  admitted  that  he  sometimes  fell 
prey  to  it  himself.^  The  attempt  to  make  discourse  epi- 
grammatic accounts  in  part  for  the  low  state  of  seventeenth 
century  rhetoric.  La  Fontaine  (1621-94)  produced  his 

^When  the  Church  banned  Tartuffe , a satire  on  reli- 
gious hypocrisy,  Louis  permitted  it  to  be  read  at  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

5C.  H.  C.  Wright,  French  Classicism  (Cambridge: 

1920) , p.  133. 

^H.  Caudwell,  Introduction  to  French  Classicism 
(London:  1931) , pp.  118-19. 
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Fables  (1668,  1678,  1684) , They  are  as  popular  today  as 
they  were  when  first  published,  because  they  seem  to  epito- 

7 

mize  the  very  soul  of  France.  Jean  de  la  Bruyere  (1645-96) 
brought  out  Les  Caracteres  in  1688,  a masterly  series  of 
satirical  portraits  of  contemporary  life.  This  prodigious 
work  contains  so  many  ideas,  and  so  many  brilliant  forms  of 
expression,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  classified  as  one  type 
of  literature.®  Nicolas-Boileau-Despreaux  (1636-1711) , 
satirist,  poet,  critic,  and— with  Racine— of ficial  his- 
torian to  Louis  XIV,  sought  to  leave  a code  of  laws  to 
enable  succeeding  generations  to  write  as  Racine  and 
Moli&re  did.7 8 9  Succeeding  generations,  following  his  rules 
to  the  letter,  but  lacking  the  spirit,  failed.10  In  the 
process  of  planning  for  them,  however,  Boileau  produced 
enduring  works  of  his  own. 

In  an  entirely  different  field,  Blaise  Pascal, 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  in  his  Lettres  a un  Pro- 
vincial , represents  the  most  perfect  classical  prose  of 

7Caudwell,  p.  193. 

8 Ibid. . p.  218. 

9Ibld. , p.  244. 
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the  seventeenth  century — "Endowed  with  spontaneousness  and 
logic,  clear  and  smooth,  a model  of  taste  . . . . " 

Bossuet  (1627-1704)  and  Fenelon  (1651-1715)  represented 
the  highest  form  of  pulpit  eloquence,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  most  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  day.  Mme.  De  Sevigne  was 
writing  her  letters,  which  still  today  stand  as  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  letter-writing  was  once  a great  art. 
Saint-Simon  (1675-1755)  was  writing  his  Merooires , which 
compare  favorably  with  the  historian  Tacitus  in  style  and 
vividness,  but  which  paint  a maliciously  candid  portrait 
of  Louis  XIV.  Amidst  all  this  literary  activity,  Vaugelas 
(1595-1650) , of  whom  more  later,  was  purifying  the  French 
language  under  the  tutelage  of  Mme.  de  Rambouillet,  who 
was  cultivating  the  art  of  brilliant  conversation.  Her 
salon  was  to  have  considerable  impact  upon  the  world  of 
letters . 

Outside  of  the  field  of  literature.  Mansard,  who 
designed  and  built  Versailles,  was  creating  other  lovely 
edifices  at  a surprising  pace;  Nicolas  Poussin,  Charles 
de  Lafosse,  and  Charles  Le  Brun  were  adorning  the  royal 


^Wright,  pp.  76-77.  Pascal  is  best  known  today 
for  his  Pens4es,  but  the  collection  was  not  published  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  It  was  on  the  Provinciales  that  his  con- 
temporary reputation  rested. 
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buildings  with  their  elaborate  paintings;  and  Le  Notre 
was  creating  symmetrical  gardens  studded  with  carefully 
placed  Grecian  statues--all  in  the  classical  tradition. 

It  is  apparent  that  through  the  founding  of  the 
Academies  and  the  employment  or  subsidization  of  many  art- 
ists in  all  fields,  the  cultural  activity  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  in  no  small  part 
directly  due  to  the  Sun-King.  Thus  can  be  seen  another 
evidence  of  the  balance  that  characterized  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  As  his  army  was  the  most  feared  in  Europe, 
so  was  his  culture  the  most  admired;  as  his  expenditures 
for  court  frivolity  were  the  greatest  in  Europe,  so  were 
his  expenditures  for  intellectual  creativity. 

Classicism 

The  previous  discussion  serves  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  aesthetic  activity  and  to  identify  some  of  the 
artists  of  the  period.  It  does  not,  however,  reveal  the 
mainstream  of  thought  which  determined  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  that  art.  Art  primarily  mirrors  the  society  in 
which  it  develops  and  it  may,  secondarily,  when  the  stand- 
ards of  the  elite  become  disseminated,  mold  that  society. 
No  discussion,  therefore,  of  the  mores  of  an  era  is 
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complete  without  a reasonably  thorough  examination  of  the 
motivations  in  contemporary  aesthetic  endeavor.  Such  an 
examination  is  of  particular  importance  in  a study  of 
rhetorical  theory,  which  is  always  a manifestation  of  the 
attitudes  of  a society.  Furthermore,  the  differences  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  other  literary  forms  have  seldom  been 
clearly  drawn;  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
for  instance,  the  trend  was  toward  a rhetoric  of  belles- 
lettres  . and  rhetoric  and  poetic  became  confused,  poetical 
theory  influencing  rhetorical.  Even  when  rhetoric,  as  de- 
fined in  this  study,  is  not  confused  with  another  literary 
form,  the  influences  that  shape  the  latter,  at  least  par- 
tially, shape  the  former.  For  these  reasons,  an  investiga- 
tion of  what  is  called  French  Classicism  is  in  order. 

The  Development  of  Classicism 

The  seventeenth  century  is  called  the  French  Clas- 
sical age  because  the  art  of  that  period  represented  an 
attempt  to  assimilate  the  qualities  of  the  great  artists 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  In  trying  to  analyze  what 
produced  French  Classicism,  Wright  educes  certain  parallels 
in  the  three  civilizations.  The  classical  period  in  Greek 
literature  was,  he  sayss 
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That  epoch  in  the  history  of  Athens  when  its  think- 
ers, no  less  than  its  men  of  action,  its  poets  and 
historians,  no  less  than  its  generals,  were  the 
embodiment,  the  former  in  literature,  the  latter 
in  action,  of  the  tendencies  of  the  Greek  race,* 
when  the  culture  of  the  people  best  deserved  the 
specific  name  of  Hellenic;  when  the  current  coin 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas  was  most  purely  na- 
tional, based  upon  those  conceptions  which,  since 
prehistoric  times  had  down  to  Socrates  and  Plato 
acquired  a more  conscious  and  concrete  value. 


Wright  also  points  out  that  the  Golden  Age  of  Roman 
literature  is  generally  considered  as  that  of  Augustus.  At 
this  time,  the  Romans  were  most  conscious  of  their  own 
racial  aims.  They  did  not,  therefore,  merely  imitate  the 

Greeks;  their  ideas  were  Hellenic,  but  they  were  remolded 

\ 

13 

to  Roman  customs  and  attitudes. 

The  French  Renaissance,  naturally,  produced  French 
Classicism.  The  French  Renaissance  was  influenced  by  the 
Italian  Renaissance  and  the  same  factors  that  brought  it 
about— the  reawakened  interest  in  the  classics,  touched 
off  by  the  crusades,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  influx 
of  Greek  scholars,  the  invention  of  the  printing  press, 
coupled  with  scientific  and  geographical  discoveries,  all 
producing  a reversion  from  the  intellectual  oppression  of 


^Wright,  p.  4. 

13Ibid. 
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the  Middle  Ages.  In  French  literature,  the  Renaissance 
in  the  sixteenth  century  planted  the  seeds  that  came  to 
fruition  in  the  seventeenth.  Wright  observes: 


This  does  not  imply  that  the  classics  were  better 
known  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  in  the  pre- 
vious one.  Never  was  imitation  of  the  ancients 
more  open  and  direct  than  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  for  that  very  reason  it  was  imita- 
tion rather  than  assimilation. 14 


But  why  did  classicism  reach  its  height  of  perfec- 
tion in  France,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  reaching 
such  a peak  during  the  Sun-King’s  regime  that  historians 
refer  to  the  whole  period  as  The  Classical  Age?  Reflecting 
upon  the  intellectual  and  aristocratic  climate  (the  move- 
ment was  largely  confined  to  the  intellectuals  and  aristo- 
crats) that  engendered  classicism,  Wright  continues: 


In  the  French  seventeenth  century,  French  civili- 
zation reached,  in  letters  as  in  politics,  a har- 
mony of  organization  . . . which  permitted  it  to 
give  play  to  its  intellectual  activities  and  pro- 
duce the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 


What  we  mean  is  that  under  Louis  XIV,  or  during  a 
certain  part  of  his  reign,  the  component  elements 
of  French  social  and  political  life  reached  har- 
monious interworking.  French  society  may  have 
been  coarse  underneath  its  surface  polish,  the 


14 


Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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government  tyrannical,  the  nobility  oppressive. 
Yet  the  administration  of  affairs  was  organized 
by  Colbert,  following  Sully,  Richelieu  and  Maza- 
rin,  and  the  monarch  in  person  supervised  the 
world  of  letters  with  as  much  minuteness  as  he 
did  that  of  business.  All  elements  combined  in 
a political,  social  and  religious  unity  to  pro- 
duce a nation  respected  abroad  and  a literature 
which  for  a hundred  years  was  the  model  for 
Europe. *5 


The  Characteristics  of  Classicism:  Their 

Effect  on  Literature  and 
Rhetoric 

Classicism  has  certain  characteristics,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  which  need  to  be  delineated  for  an 
understanding  of  the  art  of  the  period.  An  exhaustive 
analysis  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  here,  but  some 
of  the  characteristics  and  their  manifestations  in  French 
literature  will  reveal  the  general  tenor. 

Discipline 

First,  balance  pervades  the  Classical— balance  be- 
tween mind  and  body,  form  and  content,  intuition  and  reason. 
Balance  bespeaks  order,  and  Classical  art  is  ordered. 

Thus,  the  ancients,  while  admitting  that  natural  ability 


15 
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underlay  successful  writing  or  speaking,  constantly  empha- 
sized the  need  for  discipline,  "for  as  greatness  often 
needs  the  spur,  so  too  it  needs  the  rein.”16  Art,  then, 
becomes  disciplined. 

This  insistence  upon  discipline,  or  method,  gave 
rise  to  the  "unities"  in  French  drama,  which  required  that 
there  be  only  one  plot,  with  no  sub-plots,  that  it  take 
place  in  one  day,  and  in  one  place.  The  French  believed 

1 7 

that  these  were  prescribed  by  Aristotle.  What  they  for- 
got was  that  Aristotle  was  not  prescribing,  but  was,  rather, 
describing  what  was  successful  on  the  Greek  stage.  The 
physical  limitations  of  the  Greek  stage  made  unity  of  ac- 
tion and  time  necessary,  though  Aristotle  also  recommended 

18 

unity  of  action  for  aesthetic  reasons.  Despite  the 
misunderstanding  of  Aristotle,  the  imposition  of  the  "uni- 
ties" was  not  mere  slavish  adherence  to  what  was  believed 
to  be  ancient  tradition.  At  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  tragi-comedy,  which  was  fantastic 

[Longinus] , On  the  Sublime,  trans.  by  Benedict  Ein- 
arson  (Chicago:  1945) , p.  6. 

17Though  Aristotle  was  largely  repudiated  in  logic, 
his  importance  in  poetical  theory  grew.  Incidentally,  ac- 
cording to  Caudwell,  p.  35,  Aristotle  did  not  even  mention 
unity  of  place. 

■^Caudwell,  pp.  35-36. 
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and  disconnected,  relying  upon  novelty,  rather  than  solid 

thought  and  construction,  for  its  appeal,  was  cutting  the 

19 

ground  from  under  tragedy.  Those  who  were  trying  to 
formulate  sound  aesthetic  standards,  particularly  Richelieu 
through  the  French  Academy  and  his  own  staff  of  five  play- 
wrights, disapproved  of  the  low  intellectual  calibre  of 
these  works.  It  was  the  excesses  of  the  tragi-comedies , 
then,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  emulate  the  ancients,  that 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  "unities." 

Some  critics  have  felt  that  these  artificially 
imposed  rules  hindered  the  genius  of  Corneille  and  Racine? 
others,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Racine,  have  seen  them 
as  enhancements.  The  question  cannot  be  decided  here.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  works  of  these  two 
men  have  lived,  and  modern  appreciation  of  them  is  based, 
at  least  in  part,  upon  recognition  of  the  skill  with  which 
content  is  adjusted  to  form.  In  other  words,  part  of  the 
enjoyment  is  purely  intellectual,  as  is  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  difficult  of  verse  forms,  the  sonnet. 

What  may  seem  a digression  here  is  not.  In  the 
age  of  which  we  are  speaking,  rhetoric  had  become  a matter 

19 


Caudwell,  p.  33. 
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of  the  application  of  artificial  rules  to  discourse,  the 

quality  of  the  discourse  to  be  judged  by  the  ingenuity 

with  which  these  rules  were  applied,  without  regard  for  the 

real  quality  of  the  thought.  It  was  sophistic,  in  other 

words,  and  sophistry  has  always  been  condemned  by  everyone 

20 

but  the  sophists.  Why  is  it,  however,  that  serious 
minded  people  can  intellectually  enjoy  the  skilled  applica- 
tion of  rules  in  other  art  forms,  by  which  ideas  are  ad- 
justed to  structure,  but  abhor  it  in  rhetoric?  From  Aris- 
totle to  the  present,  rhetoricians  have  stressed  that  the 
art  in  discourse  must  be  concealed. 

The  reasons  precluding  the  appreciation  of  art 
for  art's  sake  in  rhetoric  are  many  and  cannot  be  com- 
pletely enumerated  or  adequately  discussed  here.  The  major 
point  of  difference  lies,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  rhetoric,  as  compared  with  other  literary  crea- 
tions. Rhetoric  is  to  inform  and  persuade,  and  only  inci- 
dentally to  please.  In  drama  or  poetry  or  fictional 
prose,  the  primary  aim  is  to  please,  to  create  an  emotional 

20 

The  writer  is  aware  that  the  term  B sophist"  has 
undergone  a change  from  its  original  meaning  of  superior 
teacher.  It  is  used  here  in  its  current  connotation  of 
one  who  is  preoccupied  with  artificiality,  rather  than 
sound  reasoning,  in  discourse. 
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experience  for  the  audience  which  they  enjoy.  If  the  author 
is  informing  or  persuading,  that  must  be  incidental.  Art 
for  the  sake  of  propaganda,  most  critics  agree,  is  seldom 
good  art.  To  this  concept  must  be  added  the  recognition 
that  dramas,  fictional  prose,  and  poems  imitate  life, 
while  rhetoric  is  actually  involved  in  life.  Bearing  these 
things  in  mind,  it  becomes  apparent  that  when  the  primary 
aim  of  rhetoric  is  to  please,  it  no  longer  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  rhetoric,  in  fact,  is  not  rhetoric.  Furthermore, 
when  rhetoric  subordinates  thought  to  form,  it  is  not  in- 
volved in  life,  but  only  pretends  to  be.  In  real  life,  the 
urge  to  communicate,  alone,  dictates  the  form  rhetoric  will 
take  in  any  given  situation.  Divorced  from  real  life, 
rhetoric  becomes  preoccupied  with  artificial  rules  to  the 
sacrifice  of  its  communicative  function. 

This  discussion  is  not  intended  as  a thorough 
analysis,  although  the  consideration  is  an  interesting  one 
for  the  student  of  rhetoric.  It  is  intended  to  suggest 
one  possible  explanation  for  the  fact  that,  while  the  seven- 
teenth century  produced  great  drama,  poetry,  and  story- 
telling, it  produced,  for  the  most  part,  poor  rhetoric. 
Obviously,  the  factors  which  engender  good  art  in  other 
forms  do  not  necessarily  effect  a good  rhetoric.  The 
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discussion  is  also  intended  to  suggest  that  when  the  rules 
for  other  literary  forms  are  imposed  upon  rhetoric,  the 
result  for  rhetoric  is  almost  always  disastrous.  Rhetori- 
cal principles  apply  to  all  written  and  oral  discourse, 
but  the  process  cannot  be  reversed.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Prance,  the  effect  of  the  other  arts  upon 
rhetoric  was  bad. 

Rationality 

To  return,  rationality  is  produced  by  the  emphasis 
upon  balancet  the  Classical  hero  never  permits  his  emo- 
tions to  govern  his  life;  his  life  is  ruled  by  reason. 
Thus,  Corneille’s  heroes  are  “faced  with  a duty,  which 

their  intellects  dictate,  and  a more  personal  and  emotional 
21 

inclination,"  and  duty  always  wins. 

The  fact  that  in  seventeenth  century  classicism 
reason  was  sovereign,  and  the  emotions  governed  by  it, 
has  led  some  to  try  to  trace  its  development  to  Descartes, 
even  though  Descartes  rejected  all  previous  philosophy, 
and  could  scarcely  be  called  Classical.  It  is  true  that 
the  great  French  philosopher  deified  reason  and  that  he 

21 

Caudwell,  p.  59. 
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believed  in  the  employment  of  reason  to  control  the  emo- 
tions. It  is  also  true  that  the  dominant  features  of 

French  Classicism,  based  on  Latin  training,  were  "clear- 

22 

ness  of  conception  and  logical  deduction,"  which  certainly 
also  sounds  Cartesian.  It  is,  however,  cavilling  to  try 
to  assign  the  rationality  which  permeated  seventeenth 
century  intellectualism  more  to  Cartesianism  than  to  Clas- 
sicism, or  vice-versa.  The  probability  is  that  the  tradi- 
tional and  the  new  philosophies,  both  pivoting  upon  reason, 

created  a mutual  climate,  each  undoubtedly  facilitating 

23 

the  acceptance  of  the  other.  Thus,  it  was  easy,  for 
Bernard  Lamy  and  Antoine  Arnauld,  and  other  ecclesiastics, 
as  well  as  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  salons , to  be 
adherents  of  Classicism  and  Cartesianism  at  the  same  time. 
One  characteristic  of  Classicism,  however,  may  be  attributed 
to  Descartes'  contribution  of  a method  of  systematic  think- 
ing. Wright  believes  that  his  method  "helped  to  give  order 

a j 

and  logic  to  French  prose,"  despite  the  cumbersome  style 
in  which  Descartes  himself  wrote. 

22wright,  p.  27. 

23As  will  be  seen  later,  Descartes'  writings  and 
the  teaching  of  his  principles  were  interdicted,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  widespread  acceptance  of  his  philosophy, 
outside  of  Jesuit  circles. 

24 


Wright,  p.  71. 
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Adaptation,  Instead  of  Imitation 

Rationalism  and  discipline,  then,  are  characteris- 
tic of  both  the  form  and  content  of  Classical  literature. 
Third,  Classicism  is  characterized  by  the  urge  to  adapt 
the  wisdom  of  preceding  civilizations  to  contemporary  cul- 
ture. This  is  often  misinterpreted  as  adulation  of  the 
past  and  contempt  for  the  present,  and,  indeed.  Classicism 
often  degenerates  into  that.  The  true  spirit  of  Classicism, 
however,  implies  an  interest  in  the  present  because  it  seeks 
to  impart  to  the  present  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
past,  so  that  the  present  can  profit  from  it.  It  would 
indeed  be  unfortunate  for  mankind  if  the  experience  of  one 
civilization  were  not  passed  on  to  the  next,  if  each  had 
to  start  all  over  again  from  the  beginning.  After  the 
Middle  Ages,  during  which  so  much  of  the  hard— won  culture 
of  Greece  and  Rome  was  unknown,  it  was  natural  that  men 
should  first  be  fascinated  simply  with  rediscovering  it. 

For  this  reason,  the  first  task  was  translating  the  works 
of  antiquity.  Second,  overwhelmed  with  admiration  for  the 
undreamed-of  erudition  and  beauty  of  past  civilizations, 

I 

men  began  to  imitate,  feeling  justifiably  that  what  the 
ancients  possessed  was  infinitely  superior  to  contemporary 
thought  and  style.  Then,  still  admiring  what  the  past  had 
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to  contribute,  there  came  the  recognition  that  the  present, 
too,  had  something  to  contribute,  and  that  current  needs 
and  interests  were  different.  With  this  recognition  came 
the  desire  to  adapt  ancient  concepts  to  modern  use. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Wright  designates 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Golden  Ages  as  the  periods  in  which 
their  ethnic  goals  were  most  clearly  defined.  Thus,  Augus- 
tan Romans  did  not  imitate,  but  assimilated;  they  adapted 
Hellenic  thought  and  style  to  Roman  society.  Cicero,  there- 
fore, though  steeped  in  Greek,  was  nonetheless  Roman  and 

25 

he  wrote  in  Latin. 

In  Prance,  too,  true  Classicism  came  into  existence 

when  national  goals  were  uppermost.  Nationalism  in  Prance 

had  been  on  the  rise  since  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Years' 

26 

War  (1453)  and  it  reached  its  apogee  during  Lamy's  life- 
time, when  national  pride  was  at  its  peak.  One  of  the 
results  reflected  in  French  letters  was  increasing  stress 
upon  the  vernacular.  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  Wright  points 
out,  started  the  trend  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  gist 
of  their  argument  in  favor  of  the  vernacular  was  that 

25wright,  p.  4. 

°Perguson  and  Bruun,  p.  312. 
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French  was  not  barbarous,  but  was  impoverished,  compared 
to  Greek  and  Latin,  due  to  neglect.  Cultivation,  they 
held,  would  remedy  the  deficiencies  in  the  French  language; 
therefore,  writers  should  use  the  vernacular  and  assimilate 
the  spirit  of  the  ancients.^7  The  trend  toward  use  of  the 
vernacular,  in  place  of  latin,  accelerated  all  through  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  is,  outside  the 
schools.  Incidentally,  the  failure  of  Jesuit  schools  and 
the  University  of  Paris  to  adjust  to  the  trend  toward  the 
vernacular  illustrates  the  gulf  between  their  forms  of 
education  and  the  life  of  the  seventeenth  century.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Oratorians  and  the  Port-Royalists , 
secondary  education  was  carried  on  entirely  in  Latin  and 
students  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin,  following  ancient 
models.  They  were,  in  other  words,  imitating,  instead 
of  assimilating,  and  rhetoric  consisted  of  parrot-like 
ornamentation . 

Interest  in  Universal  Human  Nature 

Another  characteristic  of  Classicism  is  its  inter- 
est in  human  nature,  rather  than  the  outer  world,  but  the 

2 ^Wright,  pp.  35-36. 
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interest  centers  on  universals,  not  individuals.  For  this 
reason,  Greek  tragedy  deals  with  types,  rather  than  indi- 
viduals, in  conflict  with  eternal  principles,  rather  than 
28 

contingencies.  in  the  portrayal  of  all  human  nature, 
particularities  must  be  eliminated,  and  the  writer  is 
not  concerned  with  external  relationships,  but  with  the 
intellectual  processes  of  his  characters.29  Corneille  and 
Racine,  therefore,  do  not  concern  themselves  with  familiar 
everyday  existence,  but,  rather,  abstract  the  eternal  veri- 
ties that  underlie  all  life.  MoliSre’s  comedies  also  re- 
flect this  abstraction.  Plot,  in  the  usual  sense,  is  not 
important  to  Moliere.  His  real  plot  consists  "in  the  con- 
flict in  the  minds  of  men. 

Emotional  Objectivity 

Dealing  with  universals  requires  abstraction,  which 
requires  objectivity.  The  Classical  writer  detaches  him- 
self from  life;  he  suppresses  his  emotions,  so  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  his  overview  of  mankind;  and  he 

28 

Wright,  pp.  11-12. 

29Caudwell,  p.  27. 

30Ibid. . p.  165. 
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carefully  expresses  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  his 
observations . * 

Elegance  of  Style  and  Elevation 
of  Subject 

This  leads  to  one  last  characteristic,  which  is  a 
result  of  all  the  others:  Classical  literature  is  highly 

polished,  and  often  elegant  in  style.  Such  style  is  part 
of  the  discipline  and  the  Intellectuality  of  Classicism; 
it  is  part  of  the  desire  to  express  great  truths  accurately, 
that  is,  in  the  most  meaningful  words.  It  is  part  of  the 
desire  to  portray  universals,  which  are  not  amenable  to 
familiar  speech,  but  must  be  expressed  in  larger-than-life 
terms;  and  it  is  also  part  of  subjecting  unbridled  emotion 
to  the  rules  of  art. 

Furthermore,  elegance  marks  high  cultural  attain- 
ment. A society  has  not  time  to  be  elegant  when  its  mem- 
bers are  scrambling  for  survival;  it  is  only  when  they 
have  arrived  at  a peak  of  civilization  where  there  is  time 
for  leisure  that  they  can  observe  the  niceties.  It  is  the 
cultivated  men  who  set  down  the  works  that  are  worth  as- 
similating, and  their  speech  is,  likewise,  cultivated. 

31Ibid. . p.  242. 
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To  catch  their  spirit,  the  emulator  must  use  polished  lan- 
guage. It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French, 
like  the  Romans,  were  trying  to  enrich  their  own  language 
and  to  demonstrate  its  adequacy  to  convey  great  thoughts 
beautifully. 

Elegant  style,  then,  when  properly  motivated,  is 
good.  But  as  assimilation,  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled, 
degenerates  into  mere  imitation,  so  elegant  style,  improperly 
motivated,  becomes  an  end  in  itself  and  degenerates  into 
preciousness.  This  is  what  ultimately  happened  to  French 
Classicism,  and  it  was  partially  the  fault  of  the  French 
salons . 

The  Salons 

The  early  seventeenth  century  salons  markedly  af- 
fected French  literature.  The  custom,  which  became  a whole 
way  of  life,  was  started  by  Madame  de  Rambouillet  before 
1620.  Bored  with  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  court 
(this  was  before  Louis  built  and  occupied  Versailles) , 
seeking  refinement  and  true  values  in  place  of  the  crude 
and  false  gallantry  that  typified  much  of  the  aristocracy, 
Mme.  de  Rambouillet  organized  her  own  society,  having  weekly 
gatherings  in  her  salon.  Since  she  was  intelligent  and 
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charming  and  sincere,  she  gathered  about  her  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  her  day,  men  of  letters  and  men  of  the  world. 
True  wit  and  intelligence  and  the  taste  to  refrain  from 
empty  gallantry  were  the  only  qualifications  for  entrance, 
aristocrats  and  bourgeois  alike  were  welcome  and  came. 

The  effect  of  her  salon  was  tremendous i "By  encouraging 
intercourse  between  men  of  letters  and  men  of  the  world, 

32 

she  made  literature  fashionable  and  good  taste  popular." 
D'Urfe’s  L'Astr4e 

The  salons  were  also  to  produce  another  large  ef- 
fect upon  the  world  of  letters,  when  they  adopted  the  manners 

✓ 33 

and  language  of  d'Urfe’s  L'Astree.  This  novel,  which 

Caudwell  calls  "one  of  the  most  influential  books  in  the 

34 

whole  of  French,  even  European  literature,"  dealt  with 
simple,  idyllic  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  undying  de- 
votion, utter  selflessness,  and,  above  all,  unassailable 
virtue.  The  striking  contrast  between  the  existence 


3 2 Ibid. . p.  3. 

33The  first  three  volumes  were  published  between 
1607  and  1619.  Two  later  volumes  were  published  in  1627. 

3^Caudwell,  p.  7. 
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pictured  in  the  book  and  the  life  of  early  seventeenth 
century  France  accounts  for  some  of  its  vast  popularity. 
Furthermore,  its  style  was  gentle  and  charming,  which  ap- 
pealed to  those  seeking  refinement.  The  book  and  its  adop- 
tion by  the  influential  habitues  of  1' Hotel  Rarabouillet 
encouraged  emphasis  upon  a graceful  style.  In  addition, 
the  delicacy  of  the  manners  in  the  book  and  their  adoption 
as  the  mode  of  behavior  in  the  Rambouillet  salon  encouraged 
the  choice  of  rather  unworldly  and  elevated  topics  for  con- 
versation or  composition. ^ 

Richelieu  and  Vaugelas 

Whether  Wright  would  grant  as  much  influence  to 
the  salon  of  Mine,  de  Rambouillet  and  the  novel  L1  Astr4e 
as  Caudwell  does  or  not,  he  does  note  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  France  occupied  herself 
for  years  with  the  improvement  of  style,  whether  in  bril- 
liant conversation,  or  in  verse  or  prose.  Claude  Vaugelas, 
a habitue  of  Mme.  de  Rambouillet' s salon . may  be  credited 
with  purifying  prose  languages,  while  Francois  Malherbe, 
also  a habitu6,  was  the  arbiter  for  poetry.  Vaugelas  is 


35 


Caudwell,  p.  10. 
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of  interest  to  this  study  because  his  ideas,  if  practiced 
in  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools  would,  perhaps,  have  elimi- 
nated useless  ornamentation  and  senseless  enslavement  to 
the  ancients.  His  standard  for  correctness  was  the  usage 
of  the  best  elements  of  contemporary  society.  Lamy  men- 
tions him  occasionally  and  also  borrows  some  of  his  ideas. 

The  salons  may  have  supplied  impetus  for  the  im- 
provement of  style,  but  it  was  implemented  by  Richelieu 
through  the  Academie  Fran<paise.  Richelieu  had  formed  the 
Academy  in  1635  from  a rather  reluctant  group  of  authors 
who  met  as  friends  each  week  to  discuss  their  work  and 
literature  in  general.  Not  wishing  to  offend  the  powerful 
Cardinal  they  consented  to  being  formally  organized  into 
an  Academy.  Richelieu  used  the  Academy  to  assert  control 
over  the  language  and  to  enforce  classical  standards  in 
drama. It  was  Richelieu  who  commissioned  Vaugelas  to 
produce  a dictionary  for  the  Academy,  not,  Streicher  says, 

because  he  liked  Vaugelas,  but  because  he  could  manage 

37 

Vaugelas  and  make  him  a slave  to  the  work.  This  dic- 
tionary, like  all  early  dictionaries,  was  not  to  record 


3^Wright,  p.  63. 

37 

'Claude  Favre  de  Vaugelas,  Remarques  sur  la  Langue 
Frangolse,  Ed.  by  Jeanne  Streicher  (Paris:  1924),  p.  xl. 
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usage  but  to  prescribe  it.  The  final  word  on  language  usage 

was,  then,  bound  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  frequenters 

of  1' Hotel  de  Rambouillet . When  Vaugelas  published  his 

Remarques  sur  la  Langue  Fran<goise  in  1647 , he  acknowledged 

the  influence  by  suggesting  that  women  should  be  consulted 

38 

when  usage  was  doubtful. 

The  Decline  of  Classicism 

As  conceived  by  Mine,  de  Rambouillet  and  her  coterie, 

the  emphasis  upon  refined  style  was  a laudatory  attempt  to 

purify  the  French  language.  To  them,  "conversation  was  to 

39 

be  simple,  intellectual,  and  yet  light,"  the  antithesis 
of  pedantry.  But  Mme.  de  Rambouillet  started  a fad  which 
became  extremely  widespread,  both  in  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces. Her  imitators  all  too  frequently  lacked  real  dis- 
crimination and  became  what  Moli£re  called  the  "Precieuses 
ridicules."  “In  these  circles,"  Caudwell  comments,  "which 
flourished  between  1653  and  1660,  exaggeration  in  speech, 
manner  and  dress,  bad  taste  and  pedantry  were  rife."4^ 


38 Ibid. . pp.  503-505. 
39Caudwell,  p.  18. 
40Ibld. , p.  16. 
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It  came  about,  then,  that  many  perfectly  respect- 
able ordinary  words  were  considered  too  vulgar  to  be  used 
by  a cultivated  person.  Ultimately  it  meant  that  a great 
many  effective,  but  commonplace,  words  could  not  be  used 
in  classical  literature,  and  the  inclusion  of  ordinary  in- 
cidents was  considered  vulgar. 

Furthermore,  this  insistence  upon  elevation  pro- 
duced an  even  greater  limitation.  The  literature  of  the 
time  occupied  itself  only  with  the  great  and  the  aristo- 
cratic. The  "people"  are  rarely  glimpsed.  Nature,  too, 

A ^ 

is  ignored,  being  uncultivated.  The  creed  of  elevation 
had  a much  worse  effect  upon  rhetoric,  however;  it  re- 
duced it  to  excessive  ornamentation  of  unrealistic  and  un- 
important subjects. 

Classicism  at  its  best,  in  the  hands  of  talented 
and  intelligent  people,  developed  brilliant  conversation 
and  great  drama,  poetry,  and  prose.  The  danger  inherent 
in  emulation  was  avoided  or  surmounted  by  the  greats.  At 
its  worst.  Classicism  produced  mindless  imitation  and  un- 
warranted embellishment,  which  was  frequently  more  popular 
than  good  Classicism. 

41Ibid. , p.  24. 
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bid. . p.  26. 
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Imitation 

The  dangers  in  classicism  were  not  as  frequently 
avoided  in  other  arts  as  they  were  in  writing.  With  the 
foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  there 
grew  up  a rigid  set  of  rules  for  painting.  Form  was  all- 
important;  paintings  were  to  look  real,  but  to  deal  with 
unrealistic  subjects.  Nicolas  Poussin  was  the  greatest 
painter  of  the  early  classical  school.  He  imitated  the 
ancients  with  some  ingenuity  and  originality.  The  Academ- 
ists  who  followed  him  were  convinced  that  perfection  in  art 
had  been  achieved  and  that  all  they  could  do  was  imitate 
it.  Charles  Le  Brun  was  the  embodiment  of  conventional 
art  and  he  had  great  influence.  Not  only  was  he  the  life 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  but  he  designed  the 
Apollo's  Gallery  in  the  Louvre,  and  tne  ceilings  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  many  other  massive  projects,  thus  supervising 
many  painters  and  sculptors.  Through  his  enforcement  of 
rigid  rules,  art  became  stereotyped,  florid,  and  ornate.44 

Architecture  was  not  quite  as  bad  in  its  affecta- 
tion because  symmetrical  buildings  can  provide  a pleasing 


43Wright , pp.  164-65. 
44 


Ibid.,  p.  165. 
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over-all  aspect  in  a city.  Many  of  the  classical  touches, 
however,  served  absolutely  no  purpose,  as  for  instance,  the 
pillars  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre.  Nonetheless,  as 
Wright  points  out,  such  embellishments  were  suitable  back- 
grounds  for  courtly  life.  The  conspicuous  failure  was 
in  landscaping  where  Le  Notre' s manicured  symmetry  resulted 
in  complete  unnaturalness. 


Summary 

Classicism  was  at  its  best  in  writing,  the  other 

arts  having  been  largely  imitative  from  the  beginning. 

The  best  classical  writers  employed  their  rules  because 

they  sincerely  believed  in  their  efficacy.  As  Caudwell 

says,  "They  envisioned  a better  life  expressed  in  purer 

art.  Their  application  of  rules,  therefore,  was  properly 

motivated.  However,  Caudwell  continues,  "When  they  died, 

their  conviction  died  with  them  and  their  rules  alone  re- 
46 

mained . " 

Lacking  the  intellectual  light,  the  successors  of 
the  great  French  classical  writers  could  only  blindly 


46 

Caudwell,  pp.  249-50. 
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imitate;  the  spirit  of  the  rules  was  gone.  The  balance 
between  love  of  the  present  and  love  of  the  past  was  gone; 
the  past  was  revered  because  it  was  the  past.  The  balance 
between  content  and  form  was  lost;  only  the  great  had  con- 
ceptions grand  enough  that  they  could  be  subjected  to  form 
and  still  retain  their  pungency.  The  imitators,  lacking 
depth  of  thought,  tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  form. 

Thus,  by  the  time  Louis  XIV  died,  not  only  had  the  military 
and  economic  glory  of  France  begun  to  decline,  but  art  was 
already  decadent. 


CHAPTER  IV 
EDUCATION 

Background  for  Failure 

During  Lamy's  early  lifetime,  a classical  balance 
was  maintained  in  domestic  and  international  politics,  and 
classicism  reached  its  Golden  Age  in  literature.  French 
education,  however,  had  no  Golden  Age.  Though  it  was  clas- 
sical, it  reflected  the  Greek  and  Roman  Sophistic  Periods, 
in  which  imitation  was  uppermost  and  form  superseded  content. 
The  schools,  for  the  most  part,  clung  to  a form  of  classi- 
cism which  was  detrimental  to  society,  and  which,  in  part., 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  when  the  French  literary 
geniuses  died  their  successors  could  originate  nothing  and 
were  reduced  to  apery.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
French  classical  education  are  complex.  Nevertheless,  they 
must  be  scrutinized  here;  both  the  book  to  be  analyzed  and 
the  life  of  its  writer  were  influenced  by  the  forces  that 
impeded  the  normal  function  of  education. 
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Education  and  Society 

"The  education  of  the  people  is  at  once  the  conse- 
quence of  all  it  believes  and  the  source  of  all  that  it  is 
destined  to  be,"  Payne  states.^-  if,  however,  society  is  in 
no  position  to  choose  its  mode  of  education,  that  education 
is  not  a reflection  of  the  people's  beliefs,  it  dictates 
them.  Thus,  for  a time,  education  may  control  the  destiny 
of  a people.  But  other  factors  also  shape  beliefs  and  when 
education  fails  to  adjust  to  change,  it  is  no  longer  the 
source  of  what  the  society  is  destined  to  be,  and  is  dis- 
carded. This  ultimately  happened  to  the  educational  system 
in  Prance  in  the  seventeenth  century.  For  the  period  we 
are  considering,  however,  most  of  the  schools  were  not 
keeping  pace  with  new  ideas  and  were  hindering,  rather  than 
aiding,  intellectual  progress. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a society  is  not 
sufficiently  organized  to  be  aware  of  its  needs,  or  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  know  what  modes  to  choose.  In  other 
instances,  society  finally  establishes  goals,  but  is  power- 
less to  adopt  modes  to  attain  them.  This  is  what  happened 

^■Gabriel  Compayre,  The  History  of  Pedagogy.  Trans. 

W.  H.  Payne  (Boston:  1907),  pp.  xvii-xviii. 
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in  seventeenth  century  France  where  the  educational  system 
became  almost  completely  dominated  by  a group  who  were  dedi- 
cated to  a narrow  aim  of  the  Church,  rather  than  to  the 

2 

needs  and  interests  of  the  people.  A brief  backward  glance 
will  serve  to  clarify  the  situation. 

The  Origin  of  Scholasticism 

Scholasticism  developed  during  the  middle  ages — when 
the  Church  alone  kept  learning  alive — out  of  an  attempt  to 
preserve  classical  thought  by  bringing  it  into  harmony  with 
Christianity.  Some  of  Aristotle's  works,  principally  those 
dealing  with  logic,  had  survived  and  university  professors 
played  a dialectic  game  which  sought  to  bring  Aristotelian 
philosophy  into  line  with  Christian  theology. ^ 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  admitted  master  of 
Scholasticism.  With  his  Summa , he  adjusted  the  "conflicting 
demands  of  faith  and  reason  in  so  subtle  and  delicate  a way 
that  each  came  into  its  own  without  infringing  on  the  rights 

2 

Elwood  P.  Cubberly,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation, A Collection  of  Sources  and  Readings  to  Illustrate 
the  Development  of  Educational  Practice,  Theory,  and  Organi- 
zation (Boston:  1920) , p.  328. 

^Ferdinand  Schevill,  A History  of  Europe  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Present  Day  (New  York:  1930) , pp.  31-32. 
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of  the  other."  Thus,  Aristotle  and  Christian  ideals, 
faith  and  reason,  were  preserved,  and  a great  service  to 
intelligent  thinking  performed.  The  Church  officially  re- 
cognized St.  Thomas'  interpretation  as  orthodoxy.4 5 6 

Scholasticism  had  achieved  its  goal,  but  lingered 
on,  degenerating  into  a barren  system  of  hair-splitting 
speculation,  e.g.,  the  question  as  to  how  many  angels  could 
stand  on  the  head  of  a pin.  Referring  to  education  as  fos- 
tered by  Scholasticism,  Payne  summarizes  Compayre's  obser- 
vations : 


The  supreme  importance  attached  to  the  Scriptures 
made  education  literary;  made  instruction  dogmatic 
and  arbitrary;  exalted  words  over  things;  incul- 
cated a taste  for  abstract  and  formal  reasoning; 
made  learning  a process  of  memorizing;  and  stifled 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry. ^ 


Reasons  for  the  Perpetuation 
of  Scholasticism 


The  Revival  of  Classical  Learning 


Long  before  the  Renaissance  the  Church  had,  in  the 
interests  of  propagation  of  the  faith,  enounced  its  doctrine 

4 Ibid. . p.  32. 

5Joseph  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Philosophy  (New  York:  1939) , p.  208. 

6Corapayre,  p.  81. 
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of  infallibility:  its  major  tenets  and  those  who  pronounced 

them  were  infallible;  any  contradiction  was,  necessarily, 

in  error;  therefore,  change  in  declared  doctrines  was  im- 
7 

possible. 

With  the  Renaissance  revival  of  classical  learning, 
scholars  came  into  possession  of  original  Greek  and  Roman 
texts.  Many  concluded  that  their  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle was  not  as  valid  as  that  of  Aquinas  and  wished  to 
short-cut  the  maze  of  commentaries.* * 8  Since  St.  Thomas' 
Aristotelianism  was  officially  orthodox,  many  churchmen 
felt  that  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  was  threatened.  An 
even  worse  threat  to  this  doctrine  was  the  reformers  who 
did  not  merely  want  to  return  to  the  original  Aristotle,  but 

wanted  to  throw  off  his  yoke  altogether,  such  as  Ramus, 

9 

Bruno,  and  Campanella.  These  three  paved  the  way  for  the 
man  who  epitomized  the  rejection  of  all  tradition  in  regard 
to  philosophical  matters,  and  who  will  figure  largely  in 
this  study — Descartes. 


7 

Edward  R.  Turner,  Europe,  1450-1789  (Garden  City: 

1924) , p.  107. 

8Burgess,  p.  208. 

9 

Francisque  Bouillier,  Hlstolre  de  la  Philosophie 
Cartes ienne,  Vol.  I (Paris:  1845),  p.  8. 
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The  Reformation 

Yet  the  reformers  were,  after  all,  all  Catholic,  and 
most  of  them  remained  loyal  to  their  faith.  The  family 
quarrel  would  probably  have  been  settled,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Reformation.  Protestants  sought  to  establish  their 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  as  true,  in  opposition  to 
the  Vulgate.  This  constituted  a really  violent  assault 
upon  the  Church,  menacing  its  very  existence,  and  the  Church 
was  forced  to  condemn  the  substitution  of  any  authority  for 
those  already  cited  by  churchmen.  If  it  admitted  various 
interpretations  of  the  classics,  besides  its  own,  as  equally 
valid,  how  could  it  claim  infallibility  for  its  Scriptural 
interpretations?  In  short,  what  weapon  could  it  use  to  com- 
bat Protestantism?  Thus,  to  many,  and  particularly  to  the 


Jesuits,  the  cause  of  Scholastic  Aristotelianism  became  in- 
extricably involved  with  the  survival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  the  sole  instrument  for  man's  salvation. 


prevent  needed  adjustments  from  being  made,  by  further  en- 
trenching Scholasticism. 


The  influence,  then,  of  the  Renaissance  and  its 
product,  the  Reformation,  upon  Catholic  education  was  to 


10Ibid. , pp.  6-7 


11, 


Turner,  p.  152 
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Scientific  Advances 

The  scientific  discoveries  of  the  Renaissance  are 
familiar  to  us  and  do  not  require  repetition  here.  They, 
too,  constituted  a threat  to  the  system  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  Some,  such  as  Copernicus'  and  Galileo's  helio- 
centric theory  of  the  universe,  came  into  conflict  with 
Scholastic  Aristotelianism,  as  well  as  with  the  Scriptures;12 
others , the  Church  ignored  because  it  had  formerly  announced 
that  it  was  not  the  province  of  man  to  try  to  fathom  God's 
universe.  Geographical  discoveries,  too,  widening  man's 
horizons  with  the  realization  that  the  world  was  larger 
than  anyone  had  ever  dreamed,  increased  the  growing  skep- 
ticism as  to  the  validity  of  Scholastic  philosophy.  The 
Church  sought  to  combat  the  new  learning  by  retaining  the 
old. 

The  Counter-Reformation 

Other  measures  were  also  taken.  The  Church  moved 
from  a defensive  position  in  regard  to  the  Reformation  to  an 
offensive.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563),  certain 
ecclesiastical  abuses  were  corrected,  the  inquisition  was 


12 


Burgess,  pp.  211-14. 
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revived,  press  censorship  was  inaugurated, 13  new  religious 
orders  to  actively  combat  Protestantism  were  created.  Fur- 
thermore, as  part  of  the  Counter -Re format ion,  Philip  II  of 
Spain  crusaded  against  Protestantism  in  England,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands.^ 

Of  special  interest  to  the  investigation  of  French 
education  and  the  life  of  Bernard  Lamy  are  the  creation  of 
the  new  religious  orders  and  the  censorship  of  the  press. ^ 


*3Turner,  p.  143. 

14 

Chester  Penn  Higby,  History  of  Europe  (1492-1815) 
(Bostons  1927),  p.  115. 

■^The  Inquisition  was  never  established  outside  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  (Higby,  p.  116) , so  that  it  did  not 
bear  directly  upon  French  education  or  the  life  of  Lamy.  It 
did,  however,  have  an  indirect  effect.  It  created  a climate 
of  fanaticism  and  "witch  hunting"  throughout  Catholic  Europe, 
so  that  forward  thinking  men  were  afraid  to  express  their 
opinions  lest  they  be  branded  as  heretics.  Descartes,  for 
instance,  refused  to  publish  any  of  his  writings  after  Gali- 
leo, with  whom  he  held  many  ideas  in  common,  was  summoned 
before  the  Inquisition  and  forced  to  retract  the  conclu- 
sions yielded  by  his  research  (Burgess,  p.  240) . It  was  be- 
cause of  this  Inquisition-created  climate  that  the  Jesuits 
were  able  to  have  Descartes'  teachings  interdicted  through- 
out France  (Bouillier,  Vol.  I,  p.  354),  and  which  forced  the 
Orator ians  to  repudiate  Lamy,  and,  for  some  time,  prevented 
him  from  mentioning  philosophy  in  any  of  his  writings  (Bouil- 
lier, Vol.  II,  p.  336). 

The  crusades  of  Philip  II,  carried  out  by  his  son  and 
grandson  after  his  death,  also  indirectly  affected  France. 
They  staked  all  of  the  resources  of  Spain  on  the  struggle  to 
stamp  out  heresy.  The  financial  and  military  losses  incurred 
in  a series  of  ruinous  wars  reduced  Spain  to  a third-rate 
power,  preparing  the  way  for  France  to  assume  the  position 
of  supremacy  which  had  been  Spain's  (Schevill,  p.  146). 
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Creation  of  New  Religious  Orders 

The  creation  of  new  religious  orders,  as  part  of  the 
Counter-Reformation,  brought  into  being,  among  others,  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  Dif- 
ferent ecclesiastics  had  different  opinions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  combating  Protestantism  and  its  influence,  and 
both  of  these  orders  considered  education  of  the  young  as 
one  method. 

The  Society  of  Jesus. — Organized  on  a military 
basis,16  the  order  whose  members  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Jesuits  saw  themselves  as  a "Catholic  Army"  assaulting 
heresy  through  missionary  work  to  convert  nonbelievers,  and 
defending  the  faith  of  believers  through  the  control  of 

17 

education.  They  were  the  largest  teaching  order  in 
France,  in  fact,  in  all  of  Europe.  Already  established 
in  the  French  provinces,  the  Jesuits,  despite  opposition 
from  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
Parisian  bishops,  got  a foothold  in  the  great  city  in  1561. 
"A  hundred  years  later  it  counted  nearly  fourteen  thousand 
pupils  in  the  province  of  Paris,  alone.  The  College  of 

16Schevill,  p.  137. 

1 *7 

x/Compayre,  p.  141. 
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Clermont,  in  1651,  enrolled  more  than  two-thousand  young 
men.  The  middle  and  higher  classes  assured  the  colleges  of 
the  society  an  ever-increasing  membership. 1,18 

The  Jesuits,  then,  were  powerful;  above  all,  they 
were  an  expression  of  militant  Catholicism.  It  was  their 
cardinal  duty  to  protect  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  when 
it  was  menaced  by  Protestants  and  liberal  Catholics.  The 
Jesuits,  then,  were  among  those  for  whom  the  preservation 
of  Scholastic  Aristotelianism  became  a cause  celebre. 

Any  substitution  of  another  authority  for  cited  Church 
authority,  such  as  Plato  for  Aristotle,  or  original  Aris- 
totle for  Thomistic  Aristotle,  might  encourage  further  and 
more  dangerous  deviations.  The  Jesuits,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed themselves  the  protectors  of  Scholastic  Aristo- 
19 

telianism. 

The  Orator Ians. — The  dogmatic  adherence  to  Scholas- 
ticism, however,  might  have  abated,  except  that  the  Society 
of  Jesus  felt  themselves  jeopardized  by  two  other  groups-- 
the  Jan3enists  and  the  Ora tor ians --both  of  which  also  grew 
out  of  the  Counter— Ref ormation , though  only  the  latter  was 

18Ibid. 

19 

B.  Haureau,  Hlstoire  Lltteralre  du  Maine,  Vol . VI 
(Paris  s 1873) , p.  229. 
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actually  a religious  order.  The  Jansenists  will  be  discussed 

later.  For  the  moment,  let  us  examine  the  Oratorians,  and 

why  they  constituted  a threat  to  the  Jesuits.  First  of  all, 

the  Congregation  of  the  French  Oratory  was  also  founded  as 

a teaching  order.  Cardinal  Pierre  Berulle  founded  the  order 

around  1611  because  he  believed  that  "learned  priests  could 

by  their  example  and  teaching  disseminate  the  leaven  of 
21 

holiness,"  thereby  helping  to  resolve  the  crisis  in  which 
the  Church  found  itself. 

The  Oratorians  were  composed  of  a group  of  secular 

priests  living  together  under  temporary  vows,  but  free  to 

leave  when  they  wished.  They  quickly  became  the  second 

largest  teaching  order  in  France,  administering  fifty  col- 
22 

leges  by  1629.  Furthermore,  their  teaching  methods  and 
philosophy  differed  greatly  from  the  Jesuits". 


20 

The  French  Oratory  is  similar  to,  but  distinct 
from,  the  Oratory  founded  in  Italy  by  St.  Philip  Neri  around 
1575.  Neri  desired  that  all  Congregations  modelled  after 
his  be  autonomous . 

21 

Lilian  Rea,  The  Enthusiasts  of  Port-Roval  (London: 
1912),  p.  15.  ~~  

22 

Robert  A.  Lang,  "The  Development  of  Rhetorical 
Theory  in  French  Colleges,  1550-1789  (with  Indications  of 
Other  Available  Rhetorics)"  (Unpublished  Ph.  D.  disserta- 
tion, Northwestern  University,  1950),  p.  49. 
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23 

Descartes  had  been  a friend  and  follower  of  Berulle, 
and  the  Oratorians  were  strongly  Cartesian  in  their  teach- 
ing.  Berulle  also  was  a Platonic  Augustinian  and  this 
philosophy  dominated  the  thinking  of  the  entire  Congrega- 
tion from  the  very  beginning.  Both  of  these  attitudes 
placed  them  in  opposition  to  Scholasticism  and  the  Oratory 
tried  to  implement  them  by  modernizing  their  curriculum. 

As  if  these  differences  were  not  bad  enough,  the 
Oratorians  were  sympathetic  with  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jan- 
senists  were  declared  enemies  of  the  Jesuits;  furthermore, 
the  Oratorians  were  a national  order  and  Galilean  in  their 
sentiments,  while  the  Jesuits  were  international,  their  first 
allegiance  being  to  the  Pope.  All  these  conflicts,  it  will 
be  seen,  produced  an  impact  upon  French  education  and  upon 
the  life  of  Bernard  Lamy. 


23 

C.  H.  C.  Wright,  French  Classicism  (Cambridge, 

Mass. : 1920) , p.  20. 

^Wright  explains  that  St.  Augustine  was  a Platonist 
with  an  admixture  of  Neo-Platonism.  To  him,  God  was  the 
fountainhead  of  beauty,  the  good  and  the  beautiful  were  iden- 
tical, and  beauty  thus  connected  with  morals.  Thus  unity 
constitutes  the  form  and  essence  of  all  types  of  beauty. 

(p*  • Wright  also  contends  that  Descartes,  influenced 

by  Berulle,  had  a tendency  toward  Platonism  (p.  20).  in  any 
event,  evidences  of  Augustinian  Platonism  can  be  seen  in 
Lamy ' s book. 
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The  Jesuit  Rise  to  Power:  Scholasticism 

and  Anti-Cartesianism 


The  Jesuits  were  extremely  powerful  throughout 
Catholic  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  all  the  seventeenth.  Turner  explains  their 
dominance: 


Some  of  the  Jesuits  were  the  most  learned  and 
polished  men  of  their  age.  They  were  able  diplo- 
mats and  skilful  debaters,  so  that  no  longer  did 
the  Protestants  have  such  large  advantage  in  con- 
troversy as  had  been  the  case  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  order  in  1540  and  their  entrance  into 
foreign  missions  in  1541. 25 


That  the  Jesuits  wielded  great  influence  with  the  Pope  at 
a time  when  the  Church  needed  potent  weapons  to  preserve 
itself  is  not  surprising. 

Besides  the  strength  lent  the  Jesuits  by  papal 
favor,  they  gained  royal  favor  in  France,  insinuating  them- 
selves into  the  good  graces  of  Louis  XIV,  so  that  during 

his  reign  "he  came  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the 

26 

Jesuits  and  their  friends  who  surrounded  him." 


25 

Turner,  p.  204. 

26 

Jacques  Boulenger,  The  National  History  of  France. 
Vol.  Ill,  The  Seventeenth  Century  (New  York:  n.d.),  p.  279. 
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Jesuit  power  perpetuated  Scholasticism,  despite  the 
fact  that  It  was  outmoded  and  there  was  more  and  more  opposi- 
tion to  it  among  the  intellectuals.  To  perpetuate  Scholasti- 
cism, it  was  necessary,  however,  to  combat  a very  strong 
contemporary  trend  of  thought — Cartesianism.  The  persecu- 
tion of  Cartesians  will  be  examined  in  detail  later.  As  a 
background  for  the  understanding  of  the  education  techniques 
of  the  time,  what  needs  discussion  here  is  the  differences 
between  the  old  philosophy  and  the  new.  Thus,  some  of  Des- 
cartes0 ideas  will  be  highlighted,  serving  to  explain  both 
Jesuit  antipathy  for  Cartesianism  and  some  of  the  features 
of  Orator ian  and  Jansenist  instruction. 

First,  Descartes  was  not  pleased  with  his  Jesuit 
education,  not  because  it  was  Jesuit,  but  because  he  con- 
cluded that  the  Scholastic  method  would  not  reveal  truth. 
Mathematics  being  the  only  study  he  conceived  as  valuable, 
he  abandoned  the  schoolroom  for  the  world,  declaring  that 
it  would  furnish  his  textbooks.  For  example,  Descartes 
found  so  many  inaccuracies  and  outright  errors  in  the  works 
on  anatomy  that  he  turned  to  dissecting  animals  to  discover 
facts.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  was  in 

27 

'Wallace  K.  Ferguson  and  Geoffrey  Bruun,  A Survey 
of  European  Civilization  (Bostons  1936),  p.  642. 
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direct  opposition  to  the  schoolmen,  who  did  not  base  their 
convictions  upon  facts  ascertained  by  investigation,  but 
upon  authority  or  faith.  These  adherents  of  Scholasticism 
believed  that  they  had  refuted  the  Copemican  theory  by 
citing  Aristotle's  statement  that  the  sun  was  perfect  and 
unchanging,  although  they  could  not  prove  it.  In  the  same 
way,  they  rebuked  those  who  used  dissection  to  correct  com- 
monly accepted  errors  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  called 
them  irreverent,  repudiating  the  evidence  on  that  basis. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Descartes  was  scorn- 
ful of  the  Scholastics.  He  carried  this  contempt  so  far 
that  he  replied  to  a critic's  accusation*  "If  it  were  true, 
...  as  you  attempt  to  prove,  that  I do  not  comprehend  the 
terms  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  it  would  make  little 
difference  to  me  assuredly,  because  it  would  have  been,  on 

the  other  hand,  a disgrace  to  ray  eyes  to  have  given  too 

29 

much  care  and  attention  to  that  study."  In  view  of  the 
Jesuits'  espousal  of  Aristotelianism,  they  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  esteem  so  severe  a critic  of  the  system,  nor 
one  who  abandoned  Scholastic  method  for  that  of  en$>irical 
proof,  as  Descartes  did  in  his  study  of  anatomy. 

28 Ibid. , pp.  641-42. 

29Bouillier , Vol.  I,  pp.  37-38. 
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Second,  Descartes  ultimately  swept  aside  all  past 
experience  and  all  authority  and,  in  preparation  for  the 
construction  of  his  philosophy,  doubted  everything,  includ- 
ing his  own  existence.  To  the  tradition-bound  schoolmen, 
whose  system  the  Jesuits  were  committed  to  preserve,  this 
could  be  little  short  of  rebellion  against  constituted 
authority. 

Third,  Descartes  believed  that  the  common  man  had 
the  capacity  to  judge  rightly?31  that  all  truth  was 


It  is  well  known  that  Descartes  avoided  solipsism 
through  proving  that  God  exists,  is  good,  and  would  not  de- 
ceive him.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  then,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  formulate  an  irreligious  philosophy.  The 
indexing  of  his  works,  therefore,  seems  absurd.  The  incon- 
sistency of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  in  placing  his 
works  on  the  forbidden  list  was  attested  by  Antoine  Arnauld. 
According  to  Bouillier,  Arnauld  said  that  he  was  not  aston- 
ished at  the  information  he  was  receiving  from  Naples  that 
young  idiots  were  turning  atheist  from  reading  Gassendi,  who 
had  employed  all  of  his  intelligence  to  destroy  Descartes' 
strongest  proof  for  the  existence  of  God  and  the  soul's  im- 
mortality. "Is  it  not  worth  admiring,  however,"  Bouillier 
quotes  Arnauld  as  saying,  "the  great  judgment  of  the  in- 
quisitors of  Rome  and  the  great  service  which  they  render 
to  the  Church  by  their  prohibitions?  They  have  left  these 
young  men  complete  liberty  to  read  the  author  who  destroys, 
as  well  as  he  can,  the  most  solid  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (as  there  is  not  one 
of  Gassendi's  works  on  the  Index),  but  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  read  one  who,  if  they  possessed  a modicum  of  in- 
telligence, would  have  persuaded  them  of  the  truths."  (Vol. 
I,  pp.  352-53.) 

31 

Albert  Guerard,  France,  A Short  History  (New  York: 
1946) , p.  139. 
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attainable  for  man  if  he  would  systematize  his  thinking. 

The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  believed,  with  the  medieval 
schoolmen,  that  certain  things  were  unfathomable  to  humans, 
right  independent  judgment  thus  being  precluded?  and  that, 
furthermore,  there  were  certain  truths  which  God  meant  to 
be  unattainable  to  men.  Cartesianism  and  Scholasticism  are, 
again,  antithetical. 

Fourth,  Descartes'  metaphysical  theory  that  the 
essence  of  body  is  extension,  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  Eucharistic  Sacrament  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
teaches  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  really  present  by  trans- 
substantiation, in  the  Communion  water.  Yet,  if  body  is 
extension,  the  same  body  cannot  exist  in  different  spaces 
at  one  and  the  same  time  and  transsubstantiation  is  impos- 
sible. In  hostility  to  this  contention,  the  Jesuits  were 

not  alone;  even  the  Jansenists,  otherwise  Cartesian,  pro- 
32 

tested. 

These  are  the  major  tenets  of  Descartes'  philosophy 
which  antagonized  the  Jesuits  and  gave  them  the  pretext  for 
persecuting  the  Orator ians  and  the  Jansenists.  It  must  be 
added  that  Nicolas  Malebranche-— an  Oratorian  contemporary 

32Bouillier,  Vol.  I,  pp.  205-208. 
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with  Lamy — in  attempting  to  elaborate  upon  the  master  philo- 
sopher's precepts,  gave  the  Jesuits,  and  other  very  conserva- 
tive theologians,  more  cause  for  disagreement.  To  avoid 
denying  that  some  truths  can  be  attained  only  through  divine 
revelation,  a belief  always  dear  to  theologians,  Descartes 
had  carefully  distinguished  between  the  domains  of  religion 
and  philosophy?  all  philosophical  knowledge  could  be 
achieved  by  employing  the  correct  methods  of  reasoning,  but 
certain  religious  mysteries  could  not  be  dispelled  or  ex- 
plained through  reason.  Also,  to  avoid  denying  that  some 
religious  dogmas  must  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  faith 
alone,  Descartes  carefully  distinguished  between  the  truths 
of  faith  and  the  truths  of  reason.  Now,  some  years  after 
Descartes'  death,  his  disciple  Malebranche  abolished  these 
careful  distinctions,  identified  true  religion  with  true 
philosophy,  and  demanded  that  all  dogmas  should  be  subjected 
to  the  light  of  reason,  so  that  the  truths  of  faith  and 
truths  of  reason  would  be  consubstantial . Recalling  the 
Scholastic  belief  that  faith  supersedes  reason,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Malebranche "s  modification  of  Descartes'1  philo- 
sophy could  only  make  Cartesianism  more  unpopular  with  the 
Jesuits. 

33 


Bouillier,  Vol.  I,  p.  46?  Boulenger,  p.  379. 
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The  brief  examination  of  Descartes'  points  of  dif- 
ference from  Scholasticism  should  provide  an  adequate  ex- 
planation for  Jesuit  antagonism  toward  his  Philosophy  and 
toward  the  vigorous  disciples  of  the  great  philosopher — 
the  Oratorians.  There  are,  however,  those  who  place  the 
Jesuits'  motives  elsewhere.  Boulenger  insists  that  the 
Jesuits  opposed  Descartes,  "not  because  they  thought  his 
rationalism  dangerous  to  the  Church,  but  because  their 

enemies,  the  Oratorians  and  the  Jansenists,  supported 
34 

him."  Haureau  asserts  that  the  Jesuits,  committed  to 
Scholastic  tradition,  "considered  all  criticism  of  the  peri- 
patetic method  as  a censure  of  their  teaching  . . . because 
all  the  blows  struck  at  the  authority  of  Aristotle  must 
compromise,  they  knew,  the  professors  of  their  colleges 
and  recommend  the  professors  of  rival  houses,  among  which 

the  establishments  of  the  Oratorians  occupied  the  first 
35 

rung."  Bouiller  also  contends  that  it  was  the  jealousy 

34Boulenger,  p.  379. 

35 

Haureau,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  229-30.  Haureau  felt  so 
strongly  upon  this  subject  that,  on  the  same  pages,  he  added 
the  following  remarks:  "In  regard  to  the  truth  according 

to  reason  or  even  according  to  faith,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jesuits  have  almost  always  had  the  most  disdainful  in- 
difference; their  great  concern,  in  all  times,  has  been  to 
establish,  and  defend  their  preponderance,  their  domination, 
at  anytime  that  it  was  contested." 
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of  the  Jesuits  which  caused  Descartes'  works  to  finally  be 
placed  on  the  Index,36  and  implies  that  it  could  not  have 
been  because  of  the  exposition  of  dangerous  ideas,  or  else 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  would  have  banned  them  long 
before.  Bouillier  comments: 


The  first  blow  struck  against  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes  came  out  of  Rome.  Twenty-three 
years  after  the  publication  of  Dlscours  de  la 
Methode  and  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Descartes,  when  all  of  his  works  had  already  been 
widely  spread  through  all  of  Europe,  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index  bethought  itself  of  the  hid- 
den poison  which  they  contained  and  condemned 
them  with  the  soothing  prescription  of  the  donee 
corrigantur.  To  believe  Baillet,  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  the  congregation  would  not  have  thought 
of  this  condemnation,  and  would  no  more  have  meddled 
with  his  works  after  his  death  than  during  his  life, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of  a particular 
author  who  knew  how  to  adroitly  slide  his  [Des- 

' ] works  into  their  Index.  The  name  of  this 
particular  author  . . . who  was  a Jesuit,  was 
Father  Fabry.37 


36 

One  of  the  measures  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  press  censorhhip.  The  Council  of 
Trent  appointed  a special  committee  do  draw  up  a list  of 
forbidden  books.  In  1564,  this  Index  was  published.  Later, 
an  ecclesiastical  board  was  constituted  to  read  all  the 
books  as  they  were  published  and  index  them  if  they  contained 
any  ideas  derogatory  to  the  Church  or  orthodox  opinion.  Such 
Indexes  were  published  periodically,  an  edition  appearing  as 
late  as  1900.  Books  absolutely  prohibited  to  Catholics 
were  put  on  the  List  of  Forbidden  Books?  those  which  might 
be  read,  after  certain  prescribed  alterations  were  made, 
were  put  on  the  List  to  Be  Expurgated.  The  last  Index  of 
forbidden  books  still  bore  the  names  of  Descartes  and  Spin- 
oza, his  disciple.  (See  Turner,  pp.  205-206.) 

37Bouillier , Vol.  I,  p.  353. 
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It  is  manifest  that  the  three  authors  just  quoted 
ascribe  the  Jesuit  opposition  to  Cartesianism  to  the  Soci- 
ety's aversion  for  the  Oratorians,  rather  than  the  opposi- 

38 

tion  to  the  Oratorians  to  aversion  for  Cartesianism. 

In  any  case,  whether  from  sincere  belief  that  Des- 
cartes' ideas  were  dangerous,  or  from  fear  of  competition 
in  the  realm  of  soul-saving  and  education  of  the  young, 
the  Jesuits  were  implacable  foes  of  Cartesianism.  Ultimately, 
the  Jesuits  were  to  effect  an  interdiction  of  the  teaching 
of  Descartes'  principles,  thus  striking  a severe  blow  to 
the  Oratorians,  in  general,  and  Father  Lamy,  in  particular. 


38 

Although  the  writer  has  come  across  no  defense  of 
the  persecution  of  Cartesians,  it  is  difficult  to  impute 
dishonesty  to  an  entire  order.  It  is  quite  probable,  in- 
deed, that  the  desire  to  remain  supreme,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, motivated  some  of  the  actions  taken.  It  is 
equally  probable,  however,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  Jesuits 
actually  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Scholastic  method, 
or  at  least  feared  the  consequential  loss  of  Church  author- 
ity if  the  Scholastic  method  were  to  be  discredited.  In 
either  case,  they  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  in  violent 
and  sincere  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Cartesianism 
which  so  radically  conflict  with  those  of  Scholastic  Aristo- 
telianism.  Unless  the  Jesuits  were  dishonest,  pretending 
to  believe  in  Scholastic  Aristotelianism  when  they  really 
did  not,  there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  further  explana- 
tions of  their  dislike  of  Cartesianism  and  their  persecu- 
tion of  the  Oratorians  and  Jansenists:  Descartes'  philo- 

sophy contains,  for  them,  justification  enough. 
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The  Systems  of  Education 

According  to  Robert  A.  Lang,  there  were  five  edu- 
cational institutions  which  were  outstanding  in  seventeenth 
century  Frances  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  University  of 
Paris,  the  College  of  France  (the  only  college  under  civil 

authority) , the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  the  Port- 

39 

Royal  "Little  Schools."  Following  Lang's  plan,  they  will 
be  discussed  separately,  except  for  the  University  of  Paris 
and  the  College  of  France,  which,  being  almost  identical, 
can  be  combined. 

The  secondary  schools  are  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion throughout  this  study  because  this  is  where  Scholasti- 
cism had  its  greatest  impact,  despite  the  fact  that  Scholas- 
ticism also  permeated  higher  education.  First,  the  secondary 
schools  being  comparable  to  our  high  schools  and  liberal  arts 
colleges,  most  of  those  who  were  educated  at  all  ended  their 
training  there.  Those  who  went  on  to  university  training 

for  a Master  of  Arts  degree  (for  teachers)  or  a Doctor  of 

40 

Divinity  (for  theologians)  were  already  imbued  with  the 
old  methods.  Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  investigate 

39Lang,  pp.  40-52. 

40Compayre,  p.  215. 
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theae  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Medical  and  Law 
schools  affected  few  and  are  irrelevant  to  our  purposes. 
Elementary  education  took  place,  if  at  all,  in  church- 
connected  "catechism"  schools  and  had  no  standard  curricu- 
lum, little  being  done  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

41 

century.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  secondary 
schools  are  representative  of  what  most  students  learned, 
there  is  also  the  fact  that  these  are  the  schools  in  which 
rhetoric  was  specifically  taught.  They  are,  therefore, 
more  directly  related  to  the  final  purpose  of  this  work. 

For  the  sake  of  making  comparison  easy,  the  differ- 
ences between  Scholastic  and  Ramistic  rhetorical  theories 
and  that  of  Lamy  will  be  pointed  up  in  these  sections.  Al- 
though the  assertions  made  in  regard  to  Lamy’s  work  will 
not  be  supported  until  the  text  is  examined  in  detail,  an 
exposition  of  differences  at  this  time  helps  to  place  his 
theory  in  relation  to  other  theories  current  at  the  time. 
Less  i3  said  in  this  respect  in  the  section  on  the  Port- 
Royal  schools,  since  their  texts  on  grammar  and  rhetoric 
are  sources  for  many  of  Lamy's  concepts,  and,  therefore,  re- 
ceive closer  scrutiny  later. 

41Ibid. . pp.  228-29. 
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Scholasticism  in  Operation: 

Jesuit  Education 

The  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  the  Jesuit  secondary  schools 
was  determined  by  the  Ratio  atque  Institutio  Studiorum  Soci- 
etates  Jesu  (The  Method  and  System  of  Studies  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus) . At  the  time  it  was  published,  in  1599,  it  had 
already  been  in  the  process  of  formulation  for  sixty  years, 
which  was  the  length  of  time  the  Jesuits  had  been  teach- 
ing. 43  since  this  was  a period  of  drastic  change,  it  is 
not  surprising  if  some  found  the  curriculum  outmoded  in  the 

seventeenth  century.  Furthermore,  the  Ratio  Studiorum  was 

43 

not  revised  until  1832,  which  meant  that  the  curriculum 
remained  the  same  for  almost  two  and  a half  centuries. 

Students  usually  entered  the  colleges  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  eleven,  and  finished  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The 
secondary  curriculum  was  called  the  humanities  or  literary 
curriculum.  This  course  was  divided  into  lower,  middle. 


4^Frank  P.  Graves,  A History  of  Education  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Transition  to  Modern  Times  (New  York: 
1916) , p.  210. 

43Lang,  p.  38. 
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and  upper  grammar;  humanities;  and,  finally,  rhetoric.44 

The  grammar  classes,  which  occupied  a minimum  of 
three  years,  were  to  teach  the  students  to  write  and  speak 
Latin  correctly,  and  give  them  some  idea  of  elegance.  As 
a unit,  these  classes  might  be  compared  to  our  four -year 
high  school.45 

The  humanities  class  concentrated  on  the  language 
as  literature,  involving  style,  poetry,  and  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language.  Generally,  this  lasted  two  years  and 
roughly  paralleled  our  freshman  year  of  college.46 

In  the  rhetoric  class,  the  crown  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  student  was  to  be  taught  perfect  eloquence.47 
By  £g-rfect  eloquence,  Lang  says,  the  priests  meant  Ciceronian 
eloquence,  and  adds  that  this  was  the  major  goal  of  Jesuit 
education  between  1556  and  1762  48  (when  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  France) . Lang  further  states  that  the  course 


44Ibid. , p.  41. 

45Lawrence  J.  Flynn,  "The  De  Arte  Rhetorica  (1568) 
by  Cyprian  Soarez,  S.  J.:  a Translation  with  Introduction 

and  Notes"  (Unpublished  Ph.  D.  dissertation,  University  of 
Florida,  1955) , p.  16. 

46Ibid. . p.  17. 

47Ibid. 

4ft 

*°Lang,  p.  154. 
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49 

in  rhetoric  included  oratory  and  poetry,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  a confusion  of  the  two. 

Throughout  the  courses,  Latin  was  the  primary  lan- 
guage used,50  and,  in  fact,  Prench  was  forbidden,  even  in 
conversation,  by  the  Ratio. ^ The  texts  used  in  all  the 
classes  were  predominantly  expurgated  versions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  classics. 

Methods  in  General 

"Preoccupied  before  all  else  with  purely  formal 

studies,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  exercises  which 

give  a training  in  the  use  of  elegant  language,  the  Jesuits 

52 

leave  real  and  concrete  studies  in  entire  neglect,"  com- 
ments one  author.  History,  for  example,  was  mentioned  only 
insofar  as  students  needed  it  to  understand  the  ancient 
passages  being  studied.  Not  only  was  no  ancient,  modern, 
or  French  history  taught,  but  the  sciences  and  philosophy 
were  also  ignored  in  the  secondary  schools.50 

49Ibld. . p.  155. 

5QIbld. . p.  41. 

5^Compayre,  p.  144. 

52Ibld. 


53Ibld. , pp.  144-45. 
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In  all  classes,  the  instruction  was  superficial. 

Most  of  the  information  the  students  gleaned  was  dictated 
to  them  and  they  were  expected  to  memorize  it;  they  were 
not  encouraged  to  unravel  meanings  for  themselves.  Further- 
more, the  material  dictated  to  them,  or  which,  on  occasion, 
they  might  read  for  themselves,  was  expurgated  to  efface 
any  trace  of  the  epoch  in  which  they  were  created: 


They  [the  Jesuits]  detach  fine  passages  of  elo- 
quence and  beautiful  extracts  of  poetry,  but  they 
are  afraid,  it  seems,  of  the  authors  themselves; 
they  fear  lest  the  pupil  might  find  in  them  the 
old  human  spirit, — the  spirit  of  Nature.  Moreover, 
in  the  explication  of  authors,  they  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  words  than  to  things.  They  direct  the 
pupil's  attention  not  to  thoughts,  but  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  language,  to  the  elocutionary  effect; 
in  a word,  to  the  form  . . . . ^ 


Scholasticism  remained  unmodified  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
Rhetorical  Methods 

Rhetoric  was  the  crown  of  secondary  education,  and 
the  methods  here  were  rigidly  prescribed  and  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  other  classes.  There  was  a daily  prelec- 
tion, in  which  the  professor  lectured  on  rules  or  upon  a 
passage  of  literature.  Students  did  not  read  the  material 


54 


Ibid. , p.  144. 
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themselves,  nor  ferret  out  the  meaning.  Next  the  lecture 

was  memorized  by  the  students.  There  were  daily  contests 

in  which  students  vied  with  one  another  to  see  who  could 

answer  the  greatest  number  of  questions  upon  the  assigned 
55 

lessons,  as  one  of  the  most  important  techniques  for  hold- 
ing interest  lay  in  the  constant  rivalry  fostered  among  the 
students  by  the  teachers.56 

There  were  also  written  exercises  on  prescribed 
57 

topics.  These  topics  bore  no  relation  to  real  life  situ- 
ations, but  were  taken  from  some  phase  of  the  classical 

58 

passage  assigned.  Further,  these  compositions  did  not 

require  any  original  invention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils? 

they  were  to  draw  their  ideas  from  a memorized  list  of 

59 

"topics"  or  "commonplaces."  in  style,  the  students  were 
expected  to  imitate  Cicero,  rather  than  develop  any  manner 
of  their  own. 

Although  oral  delivery  was  not  emphasized  in  the 
Ratio,  plenty  of  opportunity  for  speaking  was  provided. 

55Lang,  p.  155. 

56Graves,  p.  218. 

57Lang,  p.  155. 

58 

Graves,  p.  218. 

59Lang,  p.  288. 
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The  Ratio  prescribed  extracurricular  activities  which  stressed 
rhetoric.  There  were  weekly  programs  at  which  students  re- 
cited original  or  memorized  poems  and  orations,  and  engaged 
in  disputation  and  debate  before  an  audience  of  teachers 
and  other  students.  There  were  debating  societies  or  aca- 
demies and  it  was  a mark  of  honor  to  belong  to  them.  Also, 
once  a year,  there  was  a public  program  of  disputation,  de- 
bate, oratory,  and  recitation.60 

Rhetorical  Texts 

This  brings  us  to  a brief  glance  at  the  rhetoric 
texts  used  by  the  Jesuits.  Lang  has  reviewed  the  most  out- 
standing of  499  works  in  the  general  area  of  rhetoric,  writ- 
ten by  the  Jesuits  between  the  years  1550  and  1789.  of 
these,  207  were  different  printed  rhetorics  and  112  were 
manuscripts  on  rhetorical  precepts,  containing  exercises 
and  examples.  Others  were  critical  works,  or  discourses  on 
the  individual  parts  of  rhetoric,  e.g.,  invention,  style, 
disposition,  delivery,  and  memory;  or  translations  of 
ancient  texts  and  orations.  There  were  also  several  thou- 
sands of  collections  of  ancient  and  contemporary  orations.61 

60Ibid. . pp.  155-56. 

61 Ibid. . pp.  100-101. 
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Most  of  these  treatises  had  common  characteristics. 
They  were  largely  drawn  from  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Aristotle, 
or  other  ancients,  or  from  previously  published  more  popu- 
lar Jesuit  rhetorics,  such  as  Soarez'  De  Arte  Rhetorica 
(1562).  Cicero  was  the  model  for  style,  and  quoted  most 

often  in  these  texts;  Quintilian  was  occasionally  quoted, 

6 2 

and  Aristotle,  infrequently. 

Soarez1  rhetoric. — Since  Soarez'  rhetoric  was  the 
only  one  ever  specifically  recommended  by  the  Jesuits,  be- 
sides classical  works,  and  was  so  well  thought  of  that  even 

6 3 

the  Port-Royalists  used  it,  it  merits  at  least  brief  con- 
sideration. 

Soarez  wanted  a compendium  of  rhetorical  precepts 
with  illustrations  so  that  students  could  have  an  over-all 
comprehension  of  the  art  before  entering  the  rhetoric  class 
— where  they  would  study  it  minutely.  Finding  that  the 
classics,  such  as  Quintilian's  Institutiones  Oratoriae, 
Cicero's  De  Partitiones  Oratoriae,  De  Ora tore.  De  Inventione. 
Topica  or  Orator , as  well  as  the  Ad  Herennlum,  were  either 
too  long  and  involved,  or  emphasized  one  canon  to  the 

6 2 Ibid. . pp.  101,  103. 

6 3 Ibid. , p.  104. 
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detriment  of  others,  or  were  too  condensed,  Soarez  decided 

64 

to  compile  his  own  book.  Flynn  describes  his  method: 


With  this  aim  in  mind,  Soarez  shamelessly  lifted 
words,  phrases,  clauses,  and  even  paragraphs  from 
his  favorite  classical  sources.  Since  Cicero's 
speeches  are  fruitful  with  illustrations  of  rhe- 
torical principles,  Soarez  supplied  suitable  pas- 
sages from  many  of  them  and  indicated  marginal 
references  to  others.  Intending  to  simplify  the 
classics  for  beginners,  he  syphoned  off  portions 
of  rules  and  definitions,  often  couching  them  in 
the  original  language.  His  attitude  appeared  to 
be,  if  the  beginner  needs  a diet,  let  us  give  him 
choice  morsels  of  the  best  food  available. ^ 


At  the  same  time,  Soarez  was  a priest  and  imbued  his  rhe- 
toric with  Christian  principles . 88 

Soarez  treated  all  five  of  the  traditional  parts 
of  rhetoric,  but  the  emphasis  was  unequal,  expression  (or 

style)  far  outweighing  invention  and  disposition,  and  memory 

67 

and  delivery  being  very  scantily  treated. 

Nonetheless,  as  Lang  points  out,  this  book  evidences 
the  fact  that  the  Jesuits  were  following  the  best  classical 
tradition,  although  emphasizing  style,  up  until  1620. 68 


64Flynn,  pp.  10-12. 
65Ibld. . p.  13. 

66 Ibid. . p.  14. 

6 7 Ibid. . p.  15. 

68 


Lang,  p.  156. 
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Caussln* 3 rhetoric. — In  1619,  Nicholas  Caussin  pub- 
lished De  Eloquentia  Sacra  et  Humana,  which  became  very 
popular  also.^  This,  too,  was  a compendium  of  Greek, 

Roman,  and  Christian  literature  and  oratory.  The  work  in- 
cluded minutely  detailed  "topics"  on  all  subjects  and  en- 
joined students  to  learn  by  imitating,  for  which  purpose 
there  were  numerous  examples.  This,  Lang  speculates,  might 
well  have  "encouraged  the  student  to  practice  a rhetoric- 
by-formula  in  place  of  using  the  general  precepts  of  inven- 
tion and  disposition  to  construct  a really  original  ora- 
tion. "70 

Colonla's  rhetoric . —From  1619  on,  Lang  says,  the 
Jesuit  texts  more  and  more  indicate  a trend  toward  the  so- 
phistic, characterized  by  emphasis  upon  style,  the  use  of 
set  topics  and  patterns,  reliance  upon  commonplaces  (replac- 
ing invention  and  disposition) , and  the  use  of  subject  mat- 
ter which  had  no  vital  significance. 71 

De  Arte  Rhetorica  by  Dominique  de  Colonia  (1704) 
“typifies  the  final  full  development  of  Jesuit  rhetorical 

69Ibid. , p.  121. 

70Ibid. , pp.  129-30. 

71 


Ibid. . pp.  156-57. 
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theory,  for  in  it  has  been  drawn  together  theories,  precepts, 

and  examples,  from  all  the  rhetorics  which  had  been  quoted 

72 

or  paraphrased  by  preceding  Jesuit  rhetoricians."  The 
emphasis  in  this  text  is  purely  on  style  and  the  technique 
of  declamation.  ' Reflecting  the  rhetorical  teaching  of 

the  Jesuits,  this  book  substituted,  for  invention  and  dis- 
position, the  selection  of  commonplaces  from  annotated 
source  books  and  the  ordering  of  these  ideas  according  to 


72Lang,  p.  146. 

73Ibld. , p.  147. 

^Declamation  in  Roman  times  was  a school  exercise 
in  which  students  pretended  to  be  speaking  before  a deliber- 
ative assembly  (suasorla)  or  in  a courtroom  ( controver 3 ia ) . 
The  subjects  were  historical  or  quasi-historical  situations, 
or  fictitious  legal  cases.  So  long  as  the  subjects  bore 
some  resemblance  to  real  events,  the  exercises  were  valuable 
as  practice.  Since,  however,  teachers  were  expected  to  be 
models  for  imitation,  they  built  their  reputations  upon  pub- 
lic presentations  of  their  rhetorical  virtuosity.  Since 
they  were  intended  as  vehicles  to  display  wit  and  verbal  in- 
genuity, the  subjects  became  increasingly  remote  from  re- 
ality. Too,  they  became  ends  in  themselves  for  pupils  to 
display  their  cleverness  and  win  parental  applause;  they 
were  no  longer  teaching  aids,  but  the  aim  of  the  training. 
Another  factor  was  operating  to  remove  these  declamation 
subjects  from  plausibility:  under  the  dictatorship  of  the 

Empire,  fictitious  and  far-fetched  themes  were  safer  than 
any  that  might  relate  to  actual  events.  It  was  this  degen- 
erate form  of  declamation  that  the  Jesuits  were  copying. 

(For  a fuller  explanation  of  declamation,  see  Donald  Lemon 
Clark,  Rhetoric  in  Greco-Roman  Education  [New  York:  1957] , 

pp.  213-18.) 
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the  patterns  of  the  classical  examples  provided. 7^ 

Production  of  a gtyl4.sti,c  Rhetoric 

Throughout  the  period  from  1550  to  1762,  the  empha- 
sis in  Jesuit  rhetoric,  as  has  been  shown,  has  become  in- 
creasingly stylistic.  Since  poetry  was  a part,  both  of  the 
humanities  class  and  the  rhetoric  class,  the  Jesuit  rhetorics 
tended  to  confuse  the  two  forms.  This  was  not  in  imita- 
tion of  Cicero,  for  he,  following  Aristotle,  had  clearly 
distinguished  between  rhetoric  and  poetic,  stating  that 
rhetoric  must  not  be  metrical  in  the  same  way  as  verse,  and 
accorded  the  poets  much  greater  license  in  the  use  of  meta- 
phorical words,  figures,  etc.77  Why  was  it,  then,  that  in 
turning  to  Classicism,  the  Jesuits  took  over,  not  the  full 
five-part  rhetoric  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  their  pre- 
decessors, but,  even  in  their  fullest  rhetoric — Soarez'  De 
Arte  Rhetorics — stressed  style? 

Political  Influences. — Lang  points  out  that  there 

7ft 

could  be  no  Deliberative  oratory  under  the  monarchy,  and, 

75Lang,  p.  158. 

76Ibid. , p.  154. 

77Cicero,  De  Orat.  iii.  44.  175;  38.  153. 

78Lang,  p.  159. 
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certainly,  the  review  of  political  events,  e.g.,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  States -General , the  emasculation  of  the  par- 
liaments, substantiates  this.  Furthermore,  the  parallelism 
existing  between  the  Roman  Empire  under  a dictatorship  and 
seventeenth  century  France  is  evidence  in  support  of  the 
axiom  that  politics  influence  rhetoric. 

Societal  influences. — It  is  equally  true  that  the 
structure  of  society  influences  rhetoric.  As  Howell  points 
out,  in  an  autocracy,  the  upper  class  is  not  required  to 
persuade  the  masses.  They  need  only  to  talk  to  one  another 
and  flatter  the  monarch;  thus,  they  have  no  use  for  anything 
but  polite  and  beautiful  expression.  Those  not  of  the  aris- 
tocracy seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  superiors, 

to  rise  above  their  peers,  by  speaking  in  the  same  manner 

79 

as  the  aristocrats.  Both  groups,  in  other  words,  have 

need  for  a rhetoric  of  Style. 

Such  an  analysis  is  incomplete.  First  of  all,  as 

Lang  says,  one  great  influence  on  rhetoric  was  the  Christian 

tradition  which  became  so  thoroughly  mingled  with  classical 

80 

rhetorical  theory,  and  which  finally,  along  with  the 

^9Wilbur  Samuel  Howell  (Trans.),  Fenelon*s  Dialogues 
on  Eloquence  (Princeton:  1951) , p.  23. 

®*^Lang,  p.  24. 
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suppression  of  Deliberative  speaking,  led  to  eloquence  being 
limited  to  that  of  the  bar  or  the  pulpit.  This  limitation, 
Lang  continues,  meant  that  rhetorics  were,  thus,  either  de- 
signed for  Pulpit  oratory,  or  limited  to  Style  and  Delivery,81 
since  courtroom  Invention  and  Disposition  would  be  learned 
in  the  law  schools. 

Failure  of  Jesuit  Education  to  Meet 
Contemporary  Needs 

The  problem  has  been  narrowed.  Granted  the  influ- 
ence of  a political  society  in  which  expression  of  opinion 
on  political  subjects  is  not  permissible,  granted  the  in- 
fluence of  a societal  structure  in  which  "the  bourgeois 
speak  only  to  the  aristocrats  and  the  aristocrats  speak  only 
to  the  King,"  and,  finally,  granted  that  Forensic  oratory 
would  be  learned  in  the  schools  of  law,  there  is  still 
Pulpit  oratory  left. 

The  Need  for  Pulpit  Rhetoric 

If,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Pulpit  oratory  needed  only 
to  be  ornamental— —for  as  Howell  states,  conversion  was  al- 
ready largely  accomplished  in  Europe  and  was,  anyway,  more 

Q 1 

Ibid. . pp.  31-32. 
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8 2 

a matter  of  God's  grace  than  man's  persuasion  — such  was 
not  the  case  after  the  Reformation.  Such,  above  all,  was 
not  the  case  in  France  where  natural  Gallic  independence 
led  the  humanists  to  assume  almost  an  Epicurean  attitude 

8 3 

that  morality  is  a matter  of  man's  own  conscience  and  reason 
— an  attitude  which  Bernard  Lamy  and  other  churchmen  felt 
impelled  to  combat. 

Certainly  the  Jesuits,  dedicated  to  the  eradication 

of  Protestantism,  could  not  have  been  unaware  that,  from 

1555  through  the  seventeenth  century,  more  was  needed  in 

Pulpit  oratory  to  combat  Protestant  heresy  and  Catholic 

skepticism  than  a rhetoric  of  exornation.  As  Howell  puts 

it,  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "Serious 

Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  came  to  see  that  the  sermon 

should  be  regarded  less  as  an  opportunity  to  display  verbal 

skill  than  as  a positive  instrument  in  furthering  their  re- 

84 

spective  causes."  Howell  further  points  out  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  these  pressures  tended 
toward  a reform  in  rhetorical  theory — Lamy's  La  Rhetor igue 
ou  L'Art  de  Parler  (1675)  being  one  of  the  first  evidences 

82 

Howell,  F^nelon's  Dialogues,  pp.  23-24. 

83Guerard,  pp.  128-29. 

Q ^ 

Howell,  Fenelon's  Dialogues,  p.  25. 
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85 

of  that  reform.  Yet,  as  late  as  1704,  those  serious  Catho- 
lics, the  Jesuits,  published  the  most  sophistic  of  their 
rhetorics — Colonia's  De  Arte  Rhetorics.  The  Pulpit  oratory 
being  taught  in  those  institutions  dominated  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  that  is,  the  majority  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Catholic  Europe,  and,  particularly,  France,  was 
not  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  times.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  literary  curriculum  could  not  have  been 
adjusted  to  produce  a virile  rhetoric,  at  least  for  sacred 
oratory. 

The  answer  lies,  of  course,  partly  in  the  continu- 
ation of  Scholastic  tradition,  which  as  Payne  avers,  had, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  "made  instruction  dogmatic  and  arbitrary; 
exalted  words  over  things?  inculcated  a taste  for  abstract 
and  formal  reasoning;  made  learning  a process  of  memoriz- 
ing? and  stifled  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry."®^  The  Jesu- 
its carried  on  the  tradition,  unbroken.  Evidently  subscrib- 
ing to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
had  caused  the  Protestant  Revolt,  the  learned  soldiers  of 
Catholicism  were  resolved  to  suppress  it,  causing  Compayre 
to  observe; 

Q C 

3Ibid. . pp.  25,  33. 

O C ^ 

Compayre,  p.  81. 
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As  to  intellectual  education,  as  they  under- 
stand it,  it  is  wholly  artificial  and  superficial. 

To  find  for  the  mind  occupations  that  absorb  it, 
that  soothe  it  like  a dream,  without  wholly  awaken- 
ing it;  to  call  attention  to  words,  and  to  niceties 
of  expression,  so  as  to  reduce  by  so  much  the  oppor- 
tunity for  thinking?  to  provoke  a certain  degree  of 
intellectual  activity,  prudently  arrested  at  the 
place  where  the  reflective  reason  succeeds  the  em- 
bellished memory?  in  a word  to  excite  the  spirit 
just  enough  to  arouse  it  from  its  inertia  and  its 
ignorance,  but  not  enough  to  endow  it  with  a real 
self-activity  by  a manly  display  of  all  its  facul- 
ties,— such  is  the  method  of  the  Jesuits.®^ 


Thus,  if  one  accepts  the  theory  that  the  Jesuits  feared  too 
much  thinking,  there  is  another  explanation  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a rhetoric  of  Style. 

The  Need  for  Rhetoric  to  Serve  Science 

Howell  further  proposes  that  Stylistic  rhetoric 

(he  is  referring  particularly  to  Ramis tic  rhetoric,  but  it 

applies  equally  well  here)  did  not  meet  scientific  needs. 

Growing  out  of  the  philosophies  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the 

discovery  of  scientific  truths  through  experimentation  was 

88 

fast  increasing?  reforms  in  both  logic  and  rhetoric 
were  required  to  adequately  serve  scientific  investigation 


8 7 Ibid. , p.  149. 

88  / 

Howell,  Fenelon's  Dialogues,  p.  25. 
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and  the  communication  of  its  results.  The  Port-Royal  Logic 

was  one  such  reform  in  logic,  though  Howell  implies  that  it 

qq 

was  not  original  enough  to  warrant  its  popularity. 

Lamy's  book  also  aspires  to  meet  the  need  for  rhe- 
torical reform  which  would  serve  the  sciences.  The  sciences 

remain  in  obscurity,  Lamy  propounds,  if  those  who  work  in 

90 

them  do  not  know  how  to  speak  and  write  effectively. 


qq 

Ibid.  Howell  is  speaking  here  of  the  fact  that 
The  Port-Royal  Logic  effectually  destroyed  the  dominion  of 
Ramistic  dialectic.  The  implication  seems  to  be  that  this 
new  logic  did  not  adequately  serve  investigative  science, 
either.  It  would  seem,  nonetheless,  that  the  application 
of  Descartes'  Method  would  better  serve  a logic  of  inquiry 
than  had  any  previous  logical  system  in  French  textbooks. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Jansenists  did 
not  recommend  the  sciences  to  their  students. 

In  a more  detailed  treatment  of  the  Logic  (Wilbur 
Samuel  Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  England,  1500-1700 
[Princeton:  1956] , pp.  358-59) , Howell  is  more  complimen- 

tary, though  perhaps  regretting  that  the  Port-Royalists 
maintained,  as  part  of  their  logical  theory,  the  method  of 
presentation  of  truth  which  was  a sign  of  conservatism. 

The  Port-Royal  Logic,  though  an  object  of  scrutiny,  here, 
as  a source  of  Lamy's,  is  not  the  subject  of  this  study; 
therefore,  undue  time  discussing  its  merits  cannot  be  spent. 
If,  however,  Howell  does  feel,  as  he  seems  to,  that  the 
Logic  should  have  confined  itself  to  a system  of  inquiry, 
the  present  author  would  agree  on  the  ground  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  truth  is  the  province  of  the  rhetorician. 

Bernard  Lamy  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  sentiment,  for, 
while  apologizing  to  the  Port-Royalists,  presumably,  for 
discussing  Invention  and  Disposition  of  proofs  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  discovered  truths,  he  nevertheless  does  discuss 
these  processes  and  incorporates  many  of  their  ideas  as  well. 

90  ✓ 

La  Rhetorlgue  ou  L'Art  de  Parler  l'on  ajoute  ses 
Nouvelles  Reflexions  sur  L'Art  Poetlque  (5th  ed. , Amsterdam: 
1712) , Preface,  n.p. 
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The  Jesuits,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  make  rhetoric  an 
instrument  of  the  sciences.  Yet,  regardless  of  the  politi- 
cal and  class  structure  of  seventeenth  century  France,  here 
is  another  area  in  which  rhetoric  might  have  been  employed 
by  the  Jesuits. 

Nonetheless,  that  they  did  not  provide  a rhetoric 
to  serve  the  sciences  is  easier  to  explain  than  that  they 
did  not  provide  a vital  theory  of  Pulpit  oratory.  Their 
aversion  for  the  new  learning  and  Scholastic  disdain  for  the 
sciences  precludes  that  emphasis,  but  the  only  explanation 
for  failure  in  regard  to  preaching  is  that  it  was  stubborn 
adherence  to  tradition.  The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
the  rhetoric  of  Style  was  not  so  much  a product  of  society 
as  it  was  a product  of  Scholasticism.  With  two  outlets 
for  a full-bodied  rhetoric,  neither  of  which  were  prohibited 
by  the  political  or  social  structure — but  which  were,  in 
fact,  demanded  by  society — the  Jesuits  and  their  adherents 
clung  to  a rhetoric  of  Style  because  it  was  a part  of  a tra- 
dition they  had  decided  to  uphold.  Education  was  not  re- 
flecting society,  but  dictating  to  it. 

Need  for  a Non-Literary  Education 

Not  only  was  there  misplaced  emphasis  within  the 
teaching  of  rhetoric,  but  the  whole  emphasis  upon  literature. 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  was  wrong.  The  seventeenth 
century  man  began  to  have  need  for  more  than  that.  The  same 
salons  that  originally  exercised  a beneficial  influence  upon 
literary  art  had  formulated  an  ideal  man — the  honnete  homme 
— an  ideal  to  which  the  upper  and  middle  class  men  univer- 
sally aspired.  Wright  says  La  Rochefoucauld's  definition 
of  the  character  of  the  honnete  homme  is  perhaps  the  best. 

The  ideal  man  has  no  pretense  about  him,  "his  good  taste, 
moderation  and  common  sense  show  themselves  in  evenly  de- 
veloped mental  and  social  qualities  which  save  him  from  be- 

91 

ing  a narrow  pedant  or  a self-centered  egotist."  Scholas- 
tic education  scarcely  would  prepare  him  for  such  a role. 

Scholasticism  had,  as  shown,  long  before  the  seven- 
teenth century  fallen  into  such  disrepute  that  the  teachings 
of  the  schools  were  considered,  not  as  productive  of  an  edu- 
cated man,  but  of  a pedant.  Montaigne  bitterly  attacked  the 
schools  and  members  of  the  nobility  and  the  aspiring  middle 

class  were  discontented  with  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 

92 

tury  French  education.  Adamson  explains  this  dissatisfaction. 

^Wright,  p.  90. 

92 

J.  W.  Adamson,  "Pioneers  of  Modern  Education," 
quoted  in  Elwood  Cubberly,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion, a Collection  of  Sources  and  Readings  to  Illustrate  the 
Development  of  Educational  Practice,  Theory,  and  Organization 
(Boston:  1920) , pp.  235-36. 
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Travel  had  become  habitual  with  the  leisured  class,  and  was 
considered  essential  to  a wealthy  man's  education.  (Des- 
cartes set  forth  on  his  travels  to  make  the  world  his  book.) 
The  schools  did  not  concern  themselves  with  the  modern 
tongues,  a lack  Lamy  sought  to  remedy.  Although  the  seven- 
teenth century  man  was  so  concerned  with  scientific  studies, 
inventions,  and  experiments,  "that  it  became  almost  'the 

mode'  to  dabble  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  or  some  branch  of 
93 

physics,"  the  schools,  except  as  we  shall  see  for  the  Ora- 
torians,  ignored  the  sciences.  The  schools  largely  left 
the  student  ignorant  of  mathematics  as  a pure  science,  and, 
certainly,  made  no  practical  application  of  it  to  engineer- 
ing or  to  fortification,  in  an  age  when  most  men  of  position 
would  be  soldiers.  A future  statesman  was  provided  with  no 
studies  which  might  aid  him,  nor  was  he  usually  given  any 
instruction  in  geography  or  history.  As  regards  the  manual 
arts  and  such  skills  as  riding,  fencing,  and  dancing,  of 
course,  there  was  no  training  in  these  attributes  essential 
to  a man  of  the  world.  Naturally,  instruction  in  conduct 
or  dress  was  not  included,  nor  was  it  considered  that  the 

pedantry  of  the  schools  was  compatible  with  elegant  conver- 
95 

sation. 

93Ibld. . p.  236. 

94Ibid.,  p.  336. 
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In  other  words,  the  honnete  homme  did  not  consider 
that  he  could  get  from  the  schools  any  training  that  would 
aid  him  in  preparation  for  life,  including  the  kind  of  rhet- 
oric he  believed  court  society  required.  Scholastic  pedan- 
try caused  Montaigne's  "antithesis  of  logician  (or  grammar- 

95 

ian)  and  man  of  birth, " to  be  common  opinion.  Again, 
this  was  a concept  Lamy  sought  to  counteract,  by  directing 
some  of  his  remarks  to  the  honnete  homme  openly,  and  by  in- 
cluding much  material  on  the  various  arts,  and  a great  deal 
on  modern  tongues  and  methods  of  learning  them. 

The  Effect  upon  Rhetoric  in  General 

Jesuit  training,  with  its  exclusive  emphasis  upon 
rhetoric,  was  not  meeting  contemporary  needs,  for  the  seven- 
teenth century  man  needed  more  than  rhetoric.  Nor  was 
Jesuit  rhetoric  meeting  the  needs  of  contemporary  rhetori- 
cians. Political  oratory,  by  the  nature  of  the  times  being 
dead.  Forensic  handled  in  the  law  schools,  Pulpit  oratory 
confined  to  exornation — despite  the  desirability  of  a more 
dynamic  kind — and  Didactic  denied  because  of  disdain  for  the 
sciences,  Jesuit  rhetoric  ceased  to  be  rhetoric.  Having  no 

95Ibid. 
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rhetorical  function  to  perform  and,  by  the  nature  of  the 
course  of  study,  becoming  confused  with  other  literary 
forms,  particularly  poetry,  rhetoric  came  to  be  viewed  as 
one  with  them.  Subjected  to  their  rules  and  standards, 
rhetoric  became,  like  them,  an  imitation,  not  a function 
of  life,  an  instrument  whose  sole  end  was  pleasure,  not  in- 
struction or  persuasion.  In  short,  it  became  what  some 
people  call  poor  rhetoric,  but  which,  by  the  definition  em- 
ployed in  this  study,  is  no  rhetoric. 

The  Effect  upon  Lamy's  Rhetoric 

The  Jesuit  educational  system  and  methods  have  been 
examined  with  some  care,  both  because,  in  terms  of  size,  at 
least,  it  was  the  most  influential  in  the  era,  and  because 
it  is  the  contention,  here,  that  this  system,  more  than 
contemporary  society,  accounts  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
rhetoric  of  Style.  The  examination,  of  course,  is  relevant 
to  the  general  background  surrounding  the  man  and  his  book, 
which  is  the  major  focus  of  investigation  in  this  discourse; 
but,  more  than  that,  the  analysis  of  Jesuit  education  serves 
to  illuminate  the  position  of  Lamy's  The  Art  of  Speaking  in 
the  mainstream  of  French  rhetorical  theories:  Lamy's  is 

the  only  French  textbook  which  represents  the  true  rhetorical 
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trends  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  is,  both  a return 
to  a Ciceronian  rhetoric  which  restored  the  canons  of  Inven- 
tion and  Disposition,  and  an  extension  beyond  that  tradi- 
tional rhetoric  into  a Psychological-Epistemological  rhet- 
oric. That  Lamy8s  was  the  only  such  book  in  France  was 
a result  of  Scholasticism's  stranglehold  on  the  major  edu- 
cational institutions,  mainly  through  Jesuit  efforts. 

If  the  charge  is  made  that  the  influence  of  Scholas- 
ticism is  exaggerated  because  England  was  not  dominated  by 
Jesuits  and  yet  was  preoccupied  to  a large  extent  during 

the  sixteenth  century  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  with  Styl- 
96 

istic  rhetoric,  a brief  examination  of  what  happened  there 
will  serve  as  an  answer. 

Ciceronian  Stylistic  rhetoric,  in  England,  though 

it  was  not  the  only  pattern,  seems  to  have  been  the  most 

97 

popular.  Found,  along  with  other  traditional  theories,  to 

be  inadequate,  it  gave  way,  in  the  early  seventeenth  century, 

98 

to  Ramistic  rhetoric.  Though  Ramus  had  appropriated  In- 
vention and  Disposition  exclusively  to  logic,  and  made 

96Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  p.  7. 

97Ibid. . p.  254. 
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Ibid. , p.  7. 
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rhetoric  merely  a matter  of  Style  and  Delivery,  it  was  his 

intention,  and  that  of  his  disciples,  that  rhetoric  would 

99 

never  be  considered  separately  from  logic.  Presented  to- 
gether, the  two  disciplines  presented  a complete  theory  of 
communication,  and  this  one  superior  to  Stylistic  rhetoric. 
When,  however,  the  separation  of  logic  and  rhetoric  and  the 
confinement  of  rhetoric  to  Style  and  Delivery  reduced  the 
art  to  mere  decoration,  there  was  again  a reform.  Ciceroni- 
anism  returned,  but  with  a difference.  Not  just  stressing 
Style,  the  Neo-Ciceronians , as  Howell  calls  them,  reaffirmed 
rhetoric's  duties  in  regard  to  Invention  and  Disposition, 100 
and  by  1672,  Ramistic  rhetoric  was  retired  from  competition. 11 
But  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  remain  static,  and  a 
new  rhetoric  replaced  the  Neo-Ciceronian,  of  which  Bacon's 
Advancement  of  Learning  was  one  evidence,  and  Bernard  Lamy's 
The  Art  of  Speaking,  aided  by  the  Port-Royal  Logic,  another.1®2 
Here,  again,  however,  Howell  underestimated  the  importance 
of  Lamy's  work,  so  far  as  French  rhetoric  is  concerned. 

"ibid. , p.  254. 

10QIbid. . p.  318. 

101Ibid.,  p.  280. 

102Ibid. , p.  378. 
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Laray's  Rhetoric,  he  says,  is  "in  many  ways  a compromise  be- 
tween the  Ramists  and  the  Port-Royalists,  not  an  important 
disavowal  of  the  Ramists  and  the  Neo-Ciceronians . What 
Howell,  perhaps,  does  not  understand  is  that  the  Ciceronians 
in  France  had  not  departed  from  Stylistic  emphasis,  had  in 
fact  increased  it;  not  only  had  they  not  reverted  to  a 
full-bodied  five-part  rhetoric,  but  their  practice  was  more 
and  more  imitative,  approaching  what  Howell  would  call 
Formulary  rhetoric.  Thus,  in  France,  Lamy  was  the  only  Neo- 
Ciceronian,  and  this  alone  represented  a needed  reform.  At 
the  same  time,  Lamy  was  more  than  that,  for  while  returning 
to  classical  Invention  and  Disposition  as  formulated  by 
Cicero  and  Quintilian,  he  disavowed  Invention  by  Common- 
places, and  stressed  that  the  ideas  which  rhetoric  used  were 
obtained  from  the  sciences.  So  far  as  any  compromise  with 
Ramus  is  concerned,  it  is  hoped  that  the  chapters  dealing 
with  Invention  and  Disposition  will  effectively  demonstrate 
that  there  was  none. 

To  review,  during  the  seventeenth  century  in  Eng- 
land, rhetorical  theory  underwent  several  changes,  all  seek- 
ing to  modernize  the  art.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
rhetoric  except  for  Lamy's  book  and  the  practice  of  the 

103 

Ibid.,  p.  379. 
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Oratorians  and  Port-Royalists,  became  less,  rather  than 
more,  adapted  to  contemporary  needs.  Although  the  Port- 
Royal  Logic  and  The  Art  of  Speaking  were  voices  in  the  wil- 
derness, another  testimony  to  the  poverty  of  the  prevailing 
seventeenth  century  rhetorical  theory  and  practice  was  pub- 
lished in  1717.  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  F^nelon, 
theologian  and  court  favorite  for  many  years,  wrote  his 
Dialogues  on  Eloquence  in  1679.  Although  they  were  not 
published  until  1717,  after  his  death,  they  were  a product 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  *'a  continuation  of  the  re- 
forms of  Arnauld  and  Lamy  in  the  field  of  rhetorical  the- 
ory. "104 

Popularity  of  Jesuit  Education 

If,  then,  the  failure  of  seventeenth  century  French 
education  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Jesuits,  how  can  the  popularity  of  Jesuit 
schools  be  accounted  for?  First  of  all,  of  course,  they 
controlled  more  French  institutions  of  learning  than  any 
other  group;  the  majority  of  those  wishing  to  receive  an 
education  would,  perforce,  find  themselves  in  Jesuit 

104Howell,  Fenelon8s  Dialogues,  p.  37. 
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schools.  That  is  not  sufficient  explanation,  however,  for 

many  sought  their  training.  The  reasons  are  numerous. 

Por  one  thing,  founded  as  they  were  to  preserve  the  church, 

the  Jesuits  early  established  the  reputation  of  being  "the 

most  unselfish  and  devoted  as  well  as  the  most  effective 

105 

servants  of  the  church."  Furthermore,  their  dedication 

to  their  ideals  was  genuine.  Also,  their  schools  were  well 

organized  and  efficiently  administered  by  excellently  trained 

teachers  of  high  intellectual  calibre.  In  addition,  there 

was  no  tuition  and  no  class  distinction;  the  schools  were 

open  to  anyone  who  possessed  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 

do  the  work.  Added  to  this,  they  were  interesting  and  pleas- 
106 

ant  to  attend.  The  system  resulted  in  a thorough  know- 

ledge of  what  was  taught,  and  while  many  rich  and  noble  men, 
dissatisfied  with  the  training  offered,  resorted  to  private 
tutors, there  were  thousands  who  enjoyed  and  profited 
from  Jesuit  instruction. 


^•®5Wallace  K.  Ferguson  and  Geoffrey  Bruun,  A Survey 
of  European  Civilization  (Boston:  1936) , p.  436. 

106Graves,  A History  of  Education,  p.  219. 

^-^Adamson,  p.  336. 
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The  University  of  Paris  and  the 
College  of  France 

Curricula 

During  Lamy's  lifetime,  the  secondary  curricula  in 

108 

these  two  institutions  were  the  same,  and  followed  the 

same  graded  course  of  grammar,  humanities,  and  rhetoric 

109 

which  characterized  the  Jesuit  schools.  The  University 

of  Paris  had  been  the  greatest  French  educational  institu- 
tion from  the  thirteenth  century  until  the  fifteenth.  "She 
persisted,  however,  in  the  full  light  of  the  Renaissance, 
in  following  the  superannuated  regulations  . . . imposed  on 
her  in  1452;  she  fell  behind  in  the  routine  of  the  scholas- 
tic methods."^8  The  College  of  France  was  the  only  school 
in  the  country  under  civil  authority,  having  been  founded 
in  1530  by  Francis  I,  "as  a protest  against  the  scholastic 
and  dogmatic  course  of  the  university.  Despite  this, 

most  of  the  lecturers  in  the  College  were  supplied  by  the 
University.  The  Statutes  of  1600,  promulgated  by  Henry  IV, 

188Lang,  p.  48. 

109Ibid. , pp.  47-48. 

110Compayre,  p.  232. 

111Frank  P.  Graves,  Peter  Ramus  and  the  Educational 
Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (New  York:  1912) , p.  4. 
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reformed  the  university  to  some  extent,  but  the  methods  and 

general  spirit  remained  essentially  the  same.  The  education 

was  "formal,  in  humble  imitation  of  that  of  the  Company  of 
112 

Jesus . Rhetoric  was  taught  in  these  schools  as  it  was 

in  the  Jesuit  schools. 

There  had  been,  however,  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a man  at  the  University  bent  on  drastic  reform,  not 
just  of  rhetoric  but  of  all  the  Liberal  Arts.  While  his  re- 
forms were  stultified  in  France,  they  produced  tremendous 
effects  outside  of  France,  and,  probably,  in  France  outside 
of  the  academic  world.  Charles  Rollin  (1661-1741) , at  a 
later  date,  would  also  attempt  to  institute  certain  reforms, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  implemented  before  the  late  eighteenth 

century.11^  Rollin  is  not  relevant,  therefore,  to  our  pres- 

114 

ent  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter  Ramus — the 

radical  reformer — is. 


112  / _ _ 

Compayre,  pp.  233-34. 

■^■^Charles  Jourdain,  Hlstolre  de  l'Unlverslte  de 
Paris  au  XVIIe  et  au  XVIIIe  Sl&cle  (Paris;  1866),  p.  440. 
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Douglas  Ehninger  ("Bernard  Lami’s  L'Art  de  Parler; 
A Critical  Analysis,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol. 
XXXII  [December,  1946] , p.  429)  suggests  that  Rollin  is  in- 
debted to  Laray  for  many  of  his  ideas  on  rhetoric.  This  will 
be  briefly  discussed  later. 


Ramism 


Peter  Ramus  and  his  reform  of  rhetoric  and  logic 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  passing.  In  relation  to  Laray, 
or  to  the  rhetorical  theories  taught  in  the  schools  of  seven- 
teenth century  France,  Ramus  is  not  of  great  importance. 
Several  factors  require,  nevertheless,  that  his  ideas  be 
given  at  least  a cursory  inspection.  First,  his  concepts 
are  believed  to  have  produced  an  effect  upon  French  educa- 
tional theory,  in  general,  being  responsible,  Ong  says,  for 

the  preoccupation  with  Method  “which  is  characteristic  of 

115 

Frenchmen  even  today."  Second,  his  direct  influence  on 

logic  and  rhetoric  outside  of  France  being  vastly  greater 
116 

than  inside,  may  have  led  to  Howell's  conclusion  that 
Laray  represents  a compromise  between  Ramism  and  Port-Royalism. 
Third,  if  Raraistic  rhetoric  did  maintain  a following  in  seven- 
teenth century  France,  which,  on  the  surface,  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case,  Lamy  must  be  decisively  placed  in  the  Anti- 
Ramistic  camp. 


115Walter  J.  Ong,  Ramus,  Method  and  the  Decay  of 
Dialogue,  from  the  Art  of  Discourse  to  the  Art  of  Reason 
(Cambridge,  Mass.!  1958),  p.  297. 

116Ibid. , pp.  297-307. 
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First,  a brief  examination  of  some  of  Ramus’  ideas 
may  serve  to  indicate  why  his  direct  influence  was  not  as 
great  in  seventeenth  century  France  as  we  are  sometimes  led 
to  believe. 

By  the  time  Pierre  de  la  Ramee  was  twenty-one  and  a 
Master  of  Arts,  he  was  a controversial  figure  in  the  intel- 
lectual realm.  Rebelling,  as  were  many  intelligent  men  of 
his  time,  against  Scholasticism  and  Aristotelianism,  Ramus 
was  more  violent  in  his  attacks  upon  the  great  Greek  philo- 
sopher than  were  most.  He  presented  Aristotle  as  a dishon- 
est, sacrilegious  sophist,  and  maintained  in  his  Master's 
thesis  that  all  that  Aristotle  had  said  was  false  because 

the  writings  attributed  to  him  were  spurious  and,  anyway, 

117 

contained  nothing  but  errors.  The  University  of  Paris, 

a stronghold  of  Scholastic  Aristotelianism,  as  were  all  the 

118 

universities  of  Europe,  granted  him  his  degree  reluctantly. 

Not  being  able  to  refute  his  contentions  by  appealing  to 

Aristotle,  which  was  their  habitual  method  of  proof,  they 

119 

could  find  no  pretext  for  withholding  the  degree. 
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Graves,  Peter  Ramus,  pp.  19-29. 
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Considering  the  times,  Ramus'  stand  was  admired  by  many  and 
abhorred  by  just  as  many,  the  latter  group  being  the  major- 
ity of  people  in  his  own  profession.  Nonetheless,  he  started 
teaching  in  one  of  the  small  colleges  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  along  with  Omer  Talon,  his  friend  and  disciple — who 
would  abet  him  in  all  his  reforms  and,  ultimately,  apply 
Ramism  to  rhetoric. 

For  the  first  time  at  this  great  Parisian  univer- 
sity, Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  read  in  the  original  and 
at  the  same  time,  eloquence,  or  literature,  was  combined 
with  philosophy,  and  orators  with  poets.120  Ramus  was  an 
interesting  and  dramatic  speaker,  the  studies  offered  in 
his  small  college  were  vastly  more  stimulating  than  those 
in  the  Scholastic  tradition,  and  students  came  in  droves. 

Ramus  determined  to  reform  the  University,  particularly  the 

121 

Faculty  of  Arts,  the  secondary  school.  As  a consequence, 
he  was  severely  persecuted.  The  Peripatetics  not  only  op- 
posed him  on  principle,  but  also  opposed  him  because  they 
were  jealous  of  his  popularity  with  students.  A detailed 
chronicle  of  his  persecutions  and  his  continued  defiance  of 


120 Ibid,  p.  28. 
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conservatism  would  be  too  lengthy.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  after  much  difficulty,  he  was  finally,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  friends,  appointed  to  a professorship  in 
the  College  of  Prance.  This  placed  him  under  the  direct 
protection  of  the  King,  to  whom  alone  he  was  responsible. 

At  the  same  time,  he  continued  as  principal  in  one  of  the 

_ 122 
colleges  of  the  University. 

Ramus'  intent  in  his  reformation  program  was  to 
eliminate  the  ambiguities  and  redundancies  from  the  courses 
as  taught  in  the  Scholastic  tradition.  After  his  first  out- 
bursts, he  seemed  to  wish  to  restore  a pure  Aristotelianisra, 

stripped  of  the  superfluity  and  misinterpretation  which  had 

123 

accrued  to  it  over  the  centuries.  Employing  what  are 

called  the  laws  of  truth,  justice,  and  wisdom  (drawn  from 

124 

Aristotle's  Posterior  Analytics) , Ramus  applied  them  to 

4 

the  precepts  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  metaphysics.  Howell  explains  his  approach: 

From  each  of  these  disciplines  in  turn  he  proceeded 
to  strip  those  materials  which  seemed  under  his  law 
of  justice  to  belong  more  properly  to  some  other 

122Ibld. . p.  47. 

*23Howell,  r6nelon's  Dialogues,  p.  8. 
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subject.  At  the  same  time  he  abandoned  altogether 
in  any  discipline  those  materials  which  seemed  under 
his  law  of  truth  to  be  ambiguous,  uncertain,  decep- 
tive in  general  applicability.  Collecting  and  clas- 
sifying what  had  survived  these  two  tests,  he  sought 
next  under  his  law  of  wisdom  to  reduce  the  materials 
of  each  science  to  reciprocal  propositions,  and  to 
put  chief  propositions  together  on  the  highest  plane 
of  generality,  with  lesser  propositions  arranged  on 

lower  planes. ^^5 


Applied  to  secondary  courses,  the  results  were  as 
1 26 

follows:  (1)  Grammar,  the  doctrine  of  speaking  well,  is 

divided  into  etymology  and  syntax.  Formerly,  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  students  would  emerge  from  grammar,  not 
only  with  a knowledge  of  how  to  read  and  write  and  speak 
correct  Latin,  but  with  some  idea  of  elegance,  Schemes 
and  Tropes  had  been  treated  in  both  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
Now,  they  were  eliminated  from  grammar  to  avoid  repetition, 
according  to  the  law  of  justice.  (2)  Logic  (or  dialectic), 
the  art  of  disputing  well,  consists  of  Invention  and  Dispo- 
sition (or  judgment).  To  Aristotle  and  to  Cicero,  there 
were  two  systems  of  logic,  one  for  science,  the  other  for 
opinion.  Also  there  were  two  systems  of  Invention  and  Dis- 
position, one  for  scientific  discourse,  the  other  for 


■‘“^Howell,  Fenelon* a Dialogues,  pp.  9-10. 
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For  a detailed  discussion,  see  Howell,  Logic  and 
Rhetoric,  pp.  147-72. 
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popular.  Ramus  abolishes  the  distinction  and  confines  the 
discovery  and  arrangement  of  proofs  to  logic;  for  him 
there  is  just  one  theory  of  logic  for  both  science  and 
opinion.  Nonetheless , he  divides  his  Proofs  in  standard 
fashion  into  Artistic  and  Non-artistic,  with  the  former, 
naturally,  receiving  the  greatest  emphasis,  and  relying 
mainly  upon  Commonplaces.  In  Disposition,  Ramus  intro- 
duces the  syllogism.  He  is  not  really  reforming  Scholasti- 
cism. (3)  Rhetoric,  the  art  of  speaking  well  and  elegantly, 
consists  only  of  Style  and  Delivery.  Delivery,  however,  as 
Ong  points  out,  received  such  short  shrift  that  in  Talon's 
Training  in  Oratory  (1545)  he  forgot  to  mention  it  at  all, 

and  in  subsequent  editions,  though  mentioned,  it  is  barely 
127 

discussed.  Style  is  divided  into  Tropes  and  Figures, 

and  "in  the  Ramist  view  trope  is  always  some  sort  of  meta- 
phor, and  figure  is  anything  else  that  strikes  one  as  un- 
usual. "128 

As  mentioned  above,  Ramus  and  Talon  did  not  intend 
to  divorce  the  ability  to  discover  and  arrange  logical 
proof  from  the  speaker' 3 verbal  skill.129  In  actual 

1270ng,  p.  273. 

128Ibid. , p.  274. 
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Howell,  Fenelon's  Dialogues,  p.  22. 
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practice,  however,  Ramus  taught  rhetoric  as  a one-year 

130 

course  preceding  the  study  of  dialectic.  This  was  con- 

sonant with  the  system  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
schools,  in  which  the  rhetoric  class  was  the  last  year  of 
secondary  school,  and  logic  was  a part  of  higher  education. 
In  practice,  then,  the  student  learned  how  to  ornament  his 
expressions  of  thought  before  he  learned  how  to  find  and 
order  the  thoughts  that  might  apply  to  a given  subject. 
Naturally,  such  discourse  would  be  more  notable  for  its 
ingenious  expressions  than  for  substantial  thought,  ele- 
gantly expressed.  That  kind  of  rhetoric,  of  course,  was 

easily  assimilated,  because  it  did  not  vary  appreciably 

131 

from  the  Ciceronian  Stylism  of  the  Scholastics.  Thus, 

"in  its  final  stage,  Ramist  rhetoric  relies  more  on  orna- 
mentation  theory  than  perhaps  any  other  rhetoric  ever  has." 

So  much  for  Ramus'  most  important  ideas  in  regard 
to  education  in  general,  and  rhetoric  in  particular.  There 
is  one  other  thing  which  must  be  remarked  upon.  Ramus,  long 
suspected  as  a secret  Protestant,  even  when  he  zealously 

130ong,  p.  276. 

131Ibid. , p.  297. 
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practiced  Catholicism,  finally  was  totally  converted  to  the 
new  faith  and  died  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacres  in  1572, 
though  it  is  questionable  whether  he  was  killed  for  being  a 
Protestant  or  for  having,  years  before,  antagonized  a jeal- 
ous and  unforgiving  colleague.133 

Now  to  examine  the  reasons  for  this  inclusion  of 
concepts  and  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  a study  of 
seventeenth  century  life  as  a background  for  Bernard  Lamy's 
Rhetoric. 

First,  as  to  the  impact  of  Ramus  upon  general  edu- 
cational theories,  simple  logic  indicates  that  it  was  tre- 
mendous. Though  many  were  seeking  to  throw  off  the  Aristo- 
telian yoke,  few  had  the  opportunity  or  the  temerity  to 
attract  so  much  attention  to  their  ideas.  The  popularity 
of  Ramus*  courses  drew  attention  to  the  deficiencies  of 
antiquated  Scholasticism  and  may  have  led  to  Henry  IV* s 
attempt  at  reform  in  the  Statutes  of  1600.  It  may  also 
have  pointed  the  way  toward  the  Port-Royalists'  use  of  the 
original  classics.  Whether  the  preoccupation  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  with  Method  was  due  as  much  to  Ramus  as  to 
Descartes  is  unimportant;  it  stands  to  reason,  considering 
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the  widespread  knowledge  of  Ramus'  philosophy,  that  Des- 
cartes did  not  have  to  carve  out  a totally  new  path.  To 
the  degree  that  he  was  the  embodiment  of  Anti-Scholasticism, 
or  seemed  to  be,  and  that  sentiment  scarcely  died  out,  but, 
rather,  increased  in  strength  in  the  coming  centuries, 

Ramus  is  bound  to  have  remained  as  an  authority  to  be  cited 
by  others.  Thus,  although  by  the  seventeenth  century, 
Ramistic  educational  reforms,  as  such,  had  completely 
vanished  from  Prance,  his  philosophy  was  the  basis  of  a 
serious  controversy  between  a well-known  historian,  a Col- 
lege of  Prance  professor,  and  several  Jesuits,  as  late  as 
1651.134 

Second,  as  to  Ramus'  direct  influence  upon  French 
education,  particularly  in  regard  to  logic  and  rhetoric, 
little  seems  to  be  known.  He  and  Talon  taught  together  at 
two  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Ramus 
also  lectured  at  the  College  of  Prance.  Naturally,  they 
used  Ramistic  techniques  in  those  schools.  Whether  others 
in  Paris  also  instituted  the  techniques  is  not  explicitly 
stated  in  any  of  the  works  used  in  this  study.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  University  was  clinging  to 
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the  old  ways,  and  that  his  enemies,  in  1544,  succeeded  in 

having  his  works  interdicted  and  his  teaching  of  dialectic 

135 

and  philosophy  prohibited  (though  he  was  later  reinstated) , 
it  would  seem  that  his  courses  were  islands  unto  themselves. 

In  any  event,  the  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars  forced 
Ramus,  by  then  a known  Calvinist  convert,  to  flee  several 
times.  In  1568,  he  left,  for  this  reason,  and  when  he  re- 
turned, found  that  his  positions  had  been  filled  by  more 
orthodox  teachers.  He  never  taught  again.  Talon  was  dead, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  his  adherents  were  in  any  position  to 
employ  his  methods , or  would  have  been  foolhardy  enough  to 
do  so.  Ong's  tally  of  Ramistic  works  shows  that  before 
1572,  there  were  35  editions  of  books  treating  dialectic, 
and  61  of  those  treating  rhetoric;  from  1573  to  1650, 

there  were  six  editions  of  the  Dialectic  and  eleven  of  the 

136 

Talon  Rhetoric.  The  fact  that  Ramus'  most  productive 

publisher  fled  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main  after  the  St.  Bar- 

137 

tholomew  Massacre  is  an  indication  that  it  was  not 
healthy  to  be  a known  Ramist.  Even  the  popularity  of  the 
works  during  Ramus'  lifetime  and  before  the  Wars  of  Religion 

135Ibld. , pp.  36-38. 

1360ng,  p.  296. 

137Ibid. , p.  298. 
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must  have  been  evidence  of  non-academic  interest,  consider- 


ing the  resistance  to  his  doctrines  at  the  University  of 

_ . 138 
Paris. 


In  any  event,  by  the  time  Lamy  was  born,  the 
Jesuits  were  largely  in  control  of  French  education  and  the 
University  of  Paris,  unreformed,  continued  in  Scholasticism, 
imitating  the  Jesuits. 

Texts  and  Methods 


Most  rhetorics  used  at  the  University  of  Paris,  Lang 

says,  did  mention  Invention  and  Disposition,  thus  violating 

139 

Ramistic  principles,  but  they  emphasized  Style.  No 

texts  were  written  by  University  or  College  of  France  pro- 
fessors. The  rhetoric  classes  were  given  precepts  and  pas- 
sages from  classical  authors  by  dictation.  They  also  used 
some  Jesuit  texts.  Compositions  were  imitative,  rather 
than  original,  and  on  subjects  both  remote  from  life  and 
too  complex  for  youngsters  whose  experience  was  limited. 
Because  the  subjects  were  complex  and  the  students  inexperi- 
enced, the  use  of  stereotyped  proofs,  instead  of  Invention, 
and  of  standard  patterns,  instead  of  Disposition,  was  almost 


^38Lang,  pp.  291-92. 
139Ibld. . p.  215. 
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obligatory.  As  Lang  says,  however,  it  meant  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  the  College  of  France  had  abandoned 
true  Classical  rhetoric  and  were,  like  the  Jesuits,  employ- 
ing a "Formulary  rhetoric,"  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 

140 

Sophistic  period. 

The  two  institutions  under  discussion  also  had  other 
characteristics  in  regard  to  their  rhetorical  teachings: 

(1)  Although  Stylistic,  they  differed  from  the  Jesuits  in 
that  they  would  permit  the  imitation  of  other  classical 
authors  besides  Cicero,  e.g.,  Virgil,  Caesar,  Terence,  and 
Quintilian.  (2)  Like  the  Jesuits,  the  theories  of  poetic 
and  rhetoric  became  confused  through  the  practice  of  assign- 
ing eulogies,  descriptions,  narrations,  and  fables,  all  as 
"rhetoric."  (3)  There  was  even  less  emphasis  upon  oral 
delivery  than  in  the  Jesuit  schools,  and  rhetoric  became 
almost  entirely  a matter  of  written  composition. ^4^ 

Effect  on  Lamv's  Rhetoric 

In  any  event,  Ramistic  rhetoric  was  gone  from  French 
schools,  but  had  a strong  foothold  in  Germany  and  was 


140Ibid. , pp.  191-92. 
141Ibid. 
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influential  in  England  and  Holland.  Ong  states  that 

German  Ramism,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  logic,  fed 
back  into  Prance  in  scholarly  works  which  used  his  dialec- 
tical process  of  dichotomizing,  i.e.,  defining  and  then 
dividing  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  then  divided  into 
two  parts,  etc.  Ong  mentions  only  one  textbook,  however, 

as  giving  any  attention  to  Ramistic  logic — the  Port -Royal 
143 

Logic,  which,  of  course,  is  Anti-Ramistic,  and  a major 
source  for  Lamy. 

1 

Howell  argues  very  convincingly  that  certain  covert 
remarks  in  the  Port -Royal  Logic,  as  well  as  overtly  criti- 
cal remarks  directed  to  Ramists,  testify  to  the  fact  that 

the  doctrine  was  still  very  strongly  entrenched  in  French 
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seventeenth  century  minds.  Yet  even  at  the  peak  of  his 

influence,  Ramus  may  not  have  been  as  effective  as  Howell  and 
other  authors  have  supposed.  Ong  credits  the  fewer  editions 
of  Ramist  dialectics  before  1572,  as  compared  with  Ramist 
rhetorics  (35  to  61),  to  the  fact  that  Ramus'  defense  of  his 
dialectic  against  his  critics  was  not  very  convincing  and 
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For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  spread  of  Ram- 
ism, see  Ong,  pp.  295-306,  and  Howell,  Loqic  and  Rhetoric, 
pp.  173-281. 

1430ng,  p.  301. 
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left  Parisians  generally  doubtful.  Strengthened  in 

foreign  lands,  however,  the  reinfusion  may  have  been  enough 
more  virulent  to  arouse  the  Port-Royalists,  but  as  Ong  says, 
"the  nature  of  its  presence  in  the  pre-Cartesian  French  tra- 
dition and  in  the  works  of  writers  such  as  Bayle  have  [sic] 
still  to  be  more  carefully  studied."146 

If  it  can  be  said  that  Ramus'  logic  was  still  a 
force  in  France,  during  Lamy's  lifetime,  we  still  have  no 
evidence  that  the  rhetoric  was  wielding  any  influence  what- 
soever. From  1631  to  1650,  there  were  two  editions  of  the 
Rhetoric,  and  none  after  that.147  Since  the  Jesuits,  the 
Universities,  the  Oratorians,  and  the  Jansenists  were  the 
important  educators  and  all  were  Anti-Ramistic,  there  would 
be  little  trace  of  it  in  the  schools.  The  paucity  of  edi- 
tions, as  well  as  an  already  established  rhetoric  of  Style 
which  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  anyone  who  liked  that 
sort  of  thing,  reasons  against  a non-academic  Ramistic  rhet- 
oric. Added  to  this,  the  complaints  against  ornamental  dis- 
course by  such  men  as  Bossuet,  the  great  bishop,  Rapin,  the 

1450ng,  p.  297. 

146 Ibid. . p.  301. 
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literary  and  oratorical  critic,  and  Boileau,  who  was  the 
arbiter  of  poetic  style,  argue  for  a decided  trend  away 
from  any  Stylistic  rhetoric.  Furthermore,  if  the  Port- 
Royalists’  remarks  indicate  their  fear  of  Ramistic  influ- 
ence, Lamy's  remarks,  seemingly  directed  against  the  Cicer- 
onians , rather  than  the  Ramists,  indicate  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  fear  the  latter.  For  example,  the  rhetoricians 
he  castigates  are  those  who  write  only  for  lawyers,  refer- 
ring, obviously,  to  the  emphasis  upon  Forensic  speaking  in 
Ciceronian  rhetorics.  He  objects  to  the  use  of  Common- 
places in  the  same  tones  as  the  Port-Royalists,  but  those 
he  reluctantly  lists  are  apparently  taken  from  Cicero  via 
Soarez,  not  from  Talon,  as  we  shall  see  when  the  text  is 
reviewed  in  detail.  True,  Lamy  does  defend  his  right  to 
include  grammar  and  linguistics,  and  he  also  apologizes  for 
handling  Invention,  which  he  calls  the  province  of  the  logi- 
cian, and  then  proceeds  to  handle  anyway.  His  excuses  and 
apologies  could,  however,  be  equally  well  directed  to  the 
Port -Royalists  upon  whose  previously  established  domains  he 
is  trespassing. 
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At  the  same  time,  his  failure  to  criticize  the  Rara- 
ists  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  he  was  attempting  to  effect 
a compromise  between  that  theory,  which  seems  to  have  been 
no  menace  in  Prance  at  that  time,  and  the  Ciceronians. 

Lamy  was  decidedly,  as  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  later 
sections,  Anti-Ramistic.  For  the  moment  a listing  of  his 
violations  of  the  principles  of  Ramus,  though  they  are  equally 
in  opposition  to  Ciceronian  practices  in  many  cases,  will 
serve  to  exonerate  the  rhetorician  of  the  Oratory:  (1) 

Though  Ramus  would  include  neither  grammar.  Invention,  nor 
Disposition,  in  a rhetoric,  let  alone  linguistics,  Lamy  in- 
cludes them  all;  nor  does  he  apologize  for  any  but  those 
parts  which  the  Port-Royalists  had  already  appropriated. 

(2)  Ramus  confines  grammar  to  etymology  and  syntax,  exclud- 
ing Figures.  Lamy  includes  grammatical  as  well  as  rhetorical 
Figures.  (3)  Ramus  designates  one  system  of  logic  for 
both  science  and  opinion.  Lamy  differentiates  between  the 
techniques  used  for  learned  and  popular  discourse,  though 
he  claims  both  for  rhetoric.  (4)  Ramus*  division  of  Proof 
into  Artistic  and  Non-artistic  and  his  handling  of  them  is 
in  complete  accord  with  Scholastic  tradition.  Lamy  gives 
recognition  to  the  contribution  that  science  had  made  in  his 
age.  The  value  of  Commonplaces  is  extremely  limited,  he 
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explains,  and  what  the  speaker  really  needs  for  sound  argu- 
mentation he  must  get  directly  from  the  sciences  that  have 
bearing  on  the  subject  at  hand.  Thus  does  he  forecast  our 
modern  approach  to  invention  as  being  based  upon  the  gather- 
ing of  facts,  or  Non-artistic  Proof.  Incidentally,  it  is 
this  particular  concept,  in  all  probability,  that  really 
evoked  Lamy's  apologies  for  including  Invention.  He  says, 
sounding  Ramistic,  that  each  science  has  its  confines. 

What  he  means  is  that  rhetoric,  alone,  cannot  furnish  the 
necessary  lines  of  argument  which  can  enable  the  speaker  to 
discourse  on  any  subject.  He  rather  views  rhetoric  as  the 
means  for  transmitting  what  a logic  of  inquiry  applied  to 
the  sciences  has  discovered,  or  for  refuting  misapprehen- 
sions of  discovered  truths.  As  will  be  seen,  the  Port- 
Royalists  deviate  from  Descartes'  demand  that  logic  be  only 
an  instrument  of  inquiry  and  in  their  Method  incorporate 
two  functions:  inquiry  and  transmission,  of  both  learned 

and  popular  discourse — in  a sense  usurping  the  prerogative 
of  rhetoric,  no  doubt  out  of  revulsion  for  the  painted 
milksop  it  was  in  Ciceronian  hands.  Lamy  is  reclaiming 
the  rhetorician's  rightful  territory,  but  acknowledging 
that  original  inquiry  is  the  province  of  logic.  If  he  re- 
claims more  than  Aristotle  or  Cicero  would  have  accorded, 
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it  is  because,  as  Howell  points  out,  logic,  "under  the 

impetus  of  Descartes's  teachings  began  to  renounce  its 

obligation  to  the  theory  of  communication  and  to  affirm  its 

149 

obligation  to  the  theory  of  inquiry."  Rhetoric  must  fill 

the  gap,  become  an  instrument  for  both  learned  and  popular 
discourse,  and  leave  logic  free  for  its  most  important  func- 
tion, and  one  which,  in  a scientifically,  rather  than  a 
linguistically  oriented  world,  rhetoric  cannot  perform. 

(4)  Ramism  regards  Tropes  as  Metaphors  and  Figures  as  strik- 
ing expressions,  both  parts  of  Style.  Lamy  does  not  call 
the  Tropes  and  Figures  of  Thought  Style,  but  refers  to  them 
as  the  spiritual  parts  of  speech,  that  is,  related  to  mean- 
ing. These  are  not  Stylistic  elements,  as  will  be  demon- 
strated, but  necessary  instruments  of  clarification,  thus 
Inventional.  (5)  Ramus  would  have  considered  persuasion  as 
the  function  of  logic,  or  dialectic,  not  to  be  included  in 
a rhetoric.  In  the  first  three  editions  of  Lamy's  book,  he 
differentiated  between  the  Art  of  Speaking  and  the  Art  of 
Persuading,  saying  that  they  manifestly  involve  different 
techniques.  This  may  well  have  been  out  of  deference  to 
the  Ramists,  though  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to  have  no 

^4^Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  p.  365. 
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hold  on  rhetoric  at  the  time  makes  it  seem  unlikely.  What 
is  more  probable  is  that  Lamy  viewed  the  Art  of  Speaking  as 
the  communication  of  information  which,  to  a Cartesian,  does 
not  require  persuasion,  but  merely  the  presentation  of  truth 
in  a clear  and  distinct  fashion — truth  involving  the  speaker® s 
perception,  judgment,  and  emotional  attitude  toward  an  ob- 
ject or  event.  Once  the  listener  can  clearly  and  distinctly 
perceive  this  truth,  he  cannot  resist  it,  so  persuasion  is 
not  needed.  Persuasion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  required  when 
truth  is  either  actively  contested  by  a declared  opponent, 
or  when  the  emotions  of  the  auditor  impel  him  to  try  to 
avoid  the  truth  by  pretending  he  does  not  see  it,  or,  if  he 
sees  it,  does  not  understand  it.  Thus,  Lamy  made  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  two  different  arts  and  included  his 
treatise  on  persuasion  as  an  appendix. 

From  the  fourth  edition  on,  however,  Lamy 9 s defini- 
tion of  rhetoric  was  changed.  By  his  own  admission,  the 
book  was  published  before  his  judgment  had  matured.  Counsel 
with  friends  and  his  own  additional  experience  later  con- 
vinced him  that  there  were  errors  which  needed  correcting 
and  lacunae  which  needed  filling.  This,  he  remarks,  is 
why  it  is  lucky  that  authors  live  long  enough  to  revise 
their  works.  Obviously,  one  of  his  reconsiderations  was 
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his  definition  of  the  art  he  is  treating.  Rhetoric  is  now 
the  Art  of  Speaking  in  order  to  persuade.  The  two  are  not 
separated,  but  mutually  necessary.  The  appendix  becomes 
Book  V,  part  of  the  family,  instead  of  the  stepchild.  Lamy 
also  includes  more  on  Invention,  most  of  it  an  elaboration 
of  ideas  from  the  Port-Royal  Logic.  If  there  ever  was  a 
tinge  of  Ramism  about  him,  and  it  is  improbable  that  it  was 
real,  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  fourth  edition. 

So  much  for  Ramism,  its  effects  on  French  education 
and  thought  in  general,  and  upon  rhetoric  in  particular, 
with  special  reference  to  Lamy's  rhetorical  theory. 

The  teaching  in  the  Jesuit  schools  and  that  of  the 
University  of  Paris  and  the  College  of  France  were  virtu- 
ally the  same — aiming  toward  rhetoric,  and  that  rhetoric 
Ciceronian,  but  increasingly  Stylistic  and  imitative,  re- 
flecting the  Second  Sophistic,  instead  of  true  classical 
tradition.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  wherein  the  Port- 
Royalist  and  Oratorian  teachings  differed  from  the  Schol- 
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Anti-Scholasticism  in  Operation 
The  Port-Royal  Little  Schools 

The  Jansenists  represented  one  aspect  of  Catholic 
internal  reform.  Believing  that  the  Church  had  come  to 
place  too  much  reliance  upon  ritual,  and  fearful  of  human- 
istic skepticism  that  made  morality  largely  a matter  of  the 
individual's  own  conscience,  the  Jansenists  sought  a return 
to  original  principles.  Referring  to  the  Scriptures  and 
St.  Augustine,  they  denied  man's  free  will  and  adhered  to 
the  doctrine  that  only  a few  would  be  saved  through  God°s 
prevenient  grace.  They  viewed  human  nature  as  basically 
corrupt,  for  which  reason  they  wanted  to  keep  children  from 
worldly  contact  as  long  as  possible.  Their  Port -Royal 
"Little  Schools,"  founded  in  1643,  were  to  serve  that  pur- 
pose.150 in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  youth 
from  becoming  contaminated,  the  schools  only  took  in  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pupils  at  a time,  and  each  master  had 
five  or  six  boys  under  his  supervision  who  were  not  allowed 
out  of  his  sight  day  or  night.  Since  the  schools  were 

150Graves , A History  of  Education,  p.  224. 

151Ibid. 
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closed  by  1660,  it  is  probable  that  the  Port-Royalists  edu- 

152 

cated  only  about  1,000  students. 

Curriculum 

The  Port-Royalists,  in  the  traditional  manner, 

taught  grammar,  humanities,  rhetoric,  and  to  older  students, 

153 

philosophy  and  mathematics.  Whereas  the  Jesuits  stressed 

154 

memorization,  "even  to  the  exclusion  of  reasoning,"  the 
Port-Royalists  openly  espoused  Cartesianism,  and  held  that 
"reason  was  to  be  developed  rather  than  memory."155  To 
this  end,  they  started  their  pupils  reading  versions  of  the 
Fables  of  Phaedrus,  the  Comedies  of  Terence,  and  the  Letters 
of  Cicero.  These  were  not  studied  in  the  Latin,  but  were 
translated,  with  certain  modifications,  into  French  because 
students  could  then  understand  what  they  were  reading.  As 
their  taste  for  good  works  developed,  they  began  studying 
Latin,  with  the  aid  of  a grammar  written  in  French  (the 
Port-Royal  Grammar,  apparently) , and  then  began  reading  the 
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Latin  authors  themselves,  and  translating  them  into  the  ver- 
nacular. Greek  literature  was  handled  in  the  same  fashion, 

and  to  train  the  reason,  logic  and  geometry  were  taught  to 

1 56 

the  older  students.  Other  sciences  and  original  investi- 

gation were,  however,  not  highly  regarded  by  the  Jansenists. 
Historical,  literary,  and  scientific  knowledge  was  of  no 

intrinsic  value,  but  was  only  an  instrument  for  perfecting 
157 

the  reason,  a concept  with  which  Lamy  does  not  seem  to 
agree. 

General  Methods 


One  innovation  of  the  Port-Royalists  was  the  phonetic 

method  of  teaching  children  to  read.  Letters  were  taught  by 

their  value  in  pronunciation,  rather  than  by  their  names. 

The  system  had  been  originated  by  Pascal  and  was  included 

1 58 

in  the  Port-Royal  Grammar,  and  was,  obviously,  the  basis 
for  Lamy's  handling  of  the  sounds  of  letters.  Another  inno- 
vation was  the  refusal  of  the  Jansenists  to  permit  emulation 
and  rivalry  in  their  schools.  Students  were  to  compete,  not 

156Ibid. , p.  225. 

1^7Compayre,  p.  157. 
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with  each  other,  but  with  their  own  higher  selves.  A laud- 
able sentiment,  it  had  its  drawbacks.  Compayre  remarks  that 
Pascal,  the  greatest  of  the  Friends  of  Port-Royal,  neverthe- 
less commented,  "The  children  of  Port  Royal,  who  do  not  feel 

that  stimulus  of  envy  and  glory,  fall  into  a state  of  indif- 
159 

ference."  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Port-Royalists  did 

not  seem  to  elicit  the  same  earnestness  from  their  students 
as  was  observable  in  the  Jesuit  schools,  they  did  inculcate 
a spirit  of  piety  through  the  atmosphere  of  their  teachings 
and  surroundings,  rather  than  through  direct  instruction  in 
doctrines  or  morals. 

Rhetorical  Methods 

As  regards  rhetoric  specifically,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Port-Royalists  condemned  a rhetoric  of  exornation. 
In  fact,  they  are  not  very  complimentary  of  rhetoric  in 
general,  and  are  quite  willing  to  assign  to  logic,  not  only 
learned  discourse,  but  rhetoric's  traditional  domain,  popu- 
lar discourse.  In  replying  to  objections  levelled  at  the 
Logic , the  Port-Royalists  have  this  to  say: 


■^^Compayre;  p. 
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In  relation  to  Rhetoric,  we  considered  that 
the  help  which  we  were  able  to  obtain  from  it,  in 
finding  thoughts,  expressions,  and  embellishments, 
was  not  very  considerable.  The  mind  furnishes 
thoughts  enough,  custom  gives  forms  of  expression, 
and  as  for  figures  and  ornaments,  we  have  always 
more  than  enough  of  these.  Thus,  almost  its  whole 
use  consists  in  preserving  us  from  certain  bad  ways 
of  writing  and  speaking,  and  especially  from  an  arti- 
ficial and  rhetorical  style,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  all  vices.  Now  there  will  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
this  logic,  as  much  that  is  useful  for  knowing  and 
avoiding  these  defects  as  in  the  books  which  treat 
especially  of  that  subject.  The  last  chapter  of  the 
First  Part,  in  showing  the  nature  of  figurative  style, 
teaches,  at  the  same  time,  the  use  which  ought  to  be 
made  of  it,  and  discovers  the  true  rules  by  which  we 
ought  to  distinguish  good  and  bad  figures.  That  in 
which  we  treat  of  places  in  general  will  much  help  to 
restrain  the  superfluous  abundance  of  common  thoughts. 
The  article  where  we  speak  of  the  bad  reasonings 
which  eloquence  insensibly  begets,  in  teaching  that 
we  should  never  consider  what  is  false  as  beautiful, 
propounds  in  passing,  one  of  the  most  important  rules 
of  true  rhetoric,  and  one  which  will,  more  than  all 
others,  form  the  mind  to  a manner  of  writing,  simple, 
natural,  and  judicious.  Finally,  what  we  have  said 
. . .of  the  care  which  ought  to  be  taken  not  to 
excite  the  malignity  of  those  whom  we  address,  teaches 
us  to  avoid  a very  great  number  of  defects,  which  are 
so  much  the  more  dangerous  as  they  are  difficult  to 
detect . 160 


The  condemnation  is  severe.  It  also  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  rhetoric,  as  such,  was  taught  as  a matter  of 
literary  appreciation,  rather  than  as  the  communication  of 


160Antoine  Arnauld  and  Pierre  Nicole,  La  Logigue  ou 
L'Art  de  Penser,  contenant,  outre  les  Regies  communes,  plu- 
sieurs  Observations  nouvelles  propre  cl  former  le  jugement 
(5th  ed.  rev. y Paris:  1683),  pp.  22-23. 


truth,  logic  taking  over  the  latter  function.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  Lamy  wrote  his  Rhetoric  in  an  effort  to  compen- 
sate for  the  deficiencies  enumerated  by  the  Port-Royalists, 
witness  the  fact,  as  the  detailed  examination  of  his  book 
will  reveal,  that  every  objection  is  specifically  met. 
Whether  the  Port-Royalists  would  have  considered  Lamy's 
work  as  worthy  of  use  in  their  curriculum  cannot  be  deter- 
mined because,  by  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  "Little 
Schools"  were  no  longer  in  existence  and  the  Jansenists 
were  in  exile. 

Rhetorical  Texts 

Despite  their  deprecation  of  the  functions  of 
rhetoric,  since  the  Port-Royalists*  course  was  largely 
literary  (as  was  all  the  education  of  the  period)  and  de- 
spite their  aversion  to  a Stylistic  rhetoric,  they  used, 
in  addition  to  translations  of  classical  sources  read  by 
both  teachers  and  students,  Soarez'  text,  which,  though  men- 
tioning Invention  and  Delivery,  did  emphasize  Style. At 
the  same  time,  the  Jansenists  deleted  all  that  was  "merely 
sterile  verbiage,  exercises  of  memory  or  of  artificial 
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imagination."  Thus  they  gave  little  attention  to  Latin 

verse,  translation  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  French  took  pre- 
cedence over  the  translation  of  French  into  Latin  or  Greek, 
and  oral  translation  often  replaced  written.163  Since  the 
emphasis  was  upon  forming  judgment,  original  thinking  and 
original  composition  were  encouraged,  in  place  of  the  use 

of  Commonplaces  for  Invention,  or  imitation  for  Disposi- 
164 

tion,  and  oral  delivery  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Port- 
_ , ^ . 165 

Royal  training.  Many  of  these  compositions  were  written 

in  French,  the  French  language  being  for  the  first  time  made 
the  object  of  serious  study.166 

Although  the  Jansenists  taught  few  pupils  and  that 
only  for  a few  years,  being  suppressed  through  Jesuit  in- 
fluence, their  pedagogical  principles  continued  to  exert  an 
influence  through  their  many  publications.  Rollin' s ideas, 
which  were  to  be  subsequently  adopted,  were  much  influenced 
by  his  Jansenist  leanings.  Thus  the  Jansenists  and  the 
Oratorians  ultimately  triumphed  over  their  opponents. 


16^Compayre, 

p.  157. 

163Ibid. , pp 

. 157-58. 

164Lang,  pp. 
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The  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus 

Curriculum  and  General  Methods 

The  Oratorians  were  the  earliest  of  the  teaching 
orders  organized  within  the  Catholic  Church  to  oppose  the 

16  7 

Jesuit  principles  of  absolute  authority  and  memorization. 

The  Oratorians  were,  like  the  Jesuits,  governed  by  a Ratio 

168 

Studiorum,  completed  in  1645.  The  Oratorians  were, 

like  the  Jansenists,  strongly  Cartesian,  so  much  so  that, 
unlike  the  Jansenists,  they  included  in  their  secondary  cur- 
riculum the  study  of  natural  sciences,  history,  and  geo- 
graphy.'1'69 Like  the  Jansenists,  in  opposition  to  the  Uni- 
versities and  Jesuit  schools,  the  Oratorians  emphasized  the 

vernacular,  and  were  the  first  to  use  French  throughout  all 
170 

grades.  Like  the  Jesuits,  the  Oratorians  used  competi- 

171 

tion  and  rewards  as  incentives,  and,  like  them,  they 
maintained  the  three  years  of  grammar,  one  or  two  of 
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humanities,  and  one  or  two  of  rhetoric,  though  including 

172 

the  studies  mentioned  above  at  the  same  time.  Rhetoric 

was,  then,  still  highly  regarded,  and  the  academies , like 

those  of  the  Jesuits,  met  regularly  so  that  students  could 

practice  the  delivery  of  speeches,  and  these  groups  also  par- 

173 

ticipated  in  annual  public  programs. 

Rhetorical  Methods  and  Texts 

In  regard  to  rhetoric  in  particular,  Lamy  wrote  the 
first  French  school  text  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  his  ideas  both  reflected  the  attitudes  of  his  col- 
leagues and  influenced  them.  Consistent  with  the  interest 
in  the  sciences,  no  doubt  a direct  outgrowth  of  Cartesian- 
ism,  evidenced  by  their  curriculum,  Lamy  recommended  the 

study  of  many  sciences  and  published  a book  called  Conversa- 

174 

tions  on  the  Sciences  in  1683.  Throughout  his  Rhetoric, 

Lamy  emphasizes  the  Art  of  Speaking  as  a means  of  clarify- 
ing the  truths  obtained  from  other  sciences.  Thus,  Lang 
concludes  that,  in  the  Oratory,  rhetoric  was  not  just  a 


172Lang,  p.  250. 
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matter  of  the  composition  and  appreciation  of  literature, 

but  was  a theory  of  communication  suited  to  the  transmission 

175 

of  information.  Further,  Lang  observes  that  rhetoric  was 

not  the  "core  of  education,  the  'crown'  of  the  secondary 
course,  as  it  was  at  the  University  and  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges, but  was  rather  a sort  of  auxiliary,  although  neces- 
176 

sary,  course."  The  Oratorians,  then,  were  attempting  to 

supply  a rhetoric  that  met  the  contemporary  needs  of  both 

the  preacher  and  the  scientist. 

As  to  their  specific  methods  of  teaching  rhetoric, 

their  routine  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Jesuits.  They 

lectured  on  precepts  and  explicated  authors  to  illustrate 

the  precepts,  assigning  practice  in  composition  in  much  the 

same  way  as  the  Jesuits,  taking  examples  from  the  usual  clas- 

177 

sical  and  Christian  sources.  Lamy,  Lang  points  out,  ex- 

plicitly recommends  that  those  who  use  his  text  should 
supply  their  pupils  with  examples  of  eloquent  passages  from 
the  classics,  using  the  book  only  to  identify  the  principles 
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exemplified.  Unlike  the  Jesuits,  however,  Lamy  wishes 

the  passages  to  be  read  in  their  entirety,  for  when  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  material,  the  portions  lose  their  charm. 
Both  written  and  oral  themes  in  imitation  of  the  passages 
read  in  class  were  assigned,  and  Cicero  was  the  preferred 
model.  In  this  the  Oratorians  do  not  differ  from  the  Jesuit 
instruction.  Nonetheless,  it  would  seem  that  the  themes  as- 
signed were  not  as  unrealistic,  for  students  composed 
well-expressed  appeals  to  the  emotions,  accurate  descrip- 
tions and  comparisons,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  far-fetched  subjects  of  the  Second  Sophistic  were 
used.  In  fact,  one  writer  on  seventeenth  century  educa- 

tional practices  quotes  Lamy  as  saying  that  the  rules  of 
rhetoric  will  be  found  in  Cicero,  which  suggests  to  Lang 
that  the  rhetorics  of  the  Neo-Sophistic  period  were  defi- 
nitely  not  used  by  the  Oratorians. 

Further  evidence  of  the  modernity  of  the  rhetoric 
taught  by  the  Oratorians  is  given  by  Lang  in  describing  the 
training  of  rhetoric  students  in  the  Oratorian  College  at 

178Ibid. . p.  252. 

179Ibid. , pp.  251-52. 
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Nantes.  Although  this  description  refers  particularly  to 
teaching  in  1766  and  1769,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
it  does  not  represent  the  Oratorian  attitude  toward  rhetoric 
from  the  very  beginning.  In  fact,  certain  instances  in  Lamy's 
life  story  bear  out  the  supposition  that  the  attitude  was  no 
different  in  his  time.  In  the  years  1766  and  1769,  students 
of  rhetoric  were  learning  to  compose  and  deliver  amplifica- 
tions, translations,  and  short  speeches.  These  were  a part 
of  the  yearly  public  program.  The  literary  exercises  con- 
sisted of  asking  questions  on  ancient  or  modern  history, 
literature,  rhetoric,  or  ethics  (in  other  words,  drawing 
from  any  of  their  studies) , the  student  being  required  to 
reply  extemporaneously.  x The  subjects  of  discourse,  then, 
were  not  as  stereotyped  nor  as  circumscribed  as  in  scholas- 
tic teaching,  nor  does  the  stress  seem  to  be  as  much  upon 
memory  work.  Further,  oral  delivery  was  an  integral  part 
of  classroom  teaching.  Lang  notes  in  regard  to  the  rhetori- 
cal canon  Memory  that,  in  the  period  under  discussion,  it 
was  usually  applied  only  to  the  memorization  of  written 
orations,  Lamy  being,  as  we  shall  see,  the  only  one  to 


18 1 Ibid. , p.  253. 
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handle  it  in  relation  to  extemporaneous  speaking. 

The  examination  of  Lamy's  book  will  substantiate 
Lang  * s assertion  that  the  Oratorians,  like  the  Port-Royalists, 
were  closer  to  true  Classical  tradition  than  the  other 
Ciceronians  of  the  era.  Invention  and  Disposition  were 
not  dependent  on  Commonplaces  and  the  classical  theory  of 
Style,  respectively.  J It  will  also  be  seen  that  Lamy's 
work  is  influenced  by  the  trend  of  the  time  which,  empha- 
sizing Style,  and  regarding  rhetoric  as  an  instrument  for 
the  analysis  of  literary  works,  included  poetic  as  a part 
of  rhetoric.  There  is  not,  however,  the  confusion  of  rhet- 
oric and  poetic  which  resulted  in  an  exclusively  Stylistic 

art.  Lamy's  work,  too,  is  adapted  to  Christian  teaching 

184 

as  are  others  of  the  period. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  forced  some  modification  of  the  liberal  poli- 
cies of  the  Oratorians,  their  policies  survived  for,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  they  obtained  charge  of 
secondary  education  in  France.  Even  after  the  Revolution, 
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18  5 

they  supplied  teachers  for  the  colleges,  and  though  dis- 
solved later,  were  reorganized  in  1852,  and  have  always  been 

186 

of  some  importance  in  the  field  of  education. 

Recapitulation 

An  examination  of  the  educational  policies  of 
seventeenth-century  France  has  revealed  the  following 
major  characteristics:  (1)  Grammar,  humanities,  and  rhet- 

oric comprised  the  secondary  programs  in  all  schools,  except 
that  the  Oratorians  also  included  history,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, and  philosophy.  (2)  The  University  of  Paris,  the 
College  of  France,  and  the  Jesuit  colleges  conceived  of 
rhetoric  as  the  crown  of  the  secondary  curriculum,  and  cling- 
ing to  Scholasticism,  became  more,  rather  than  less,  styl- 
istic, basing  their  Inventional  process  on  Commonplaces  and 
their  Disposition  on  Stylistic  patterns,  in  imitation  of 
the  Neo-Sophistic  Period.  (3)  The  Oratorians  and  Port- 
Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  put  less  emphasis  upon  Style 
and  declamation,  the  Oratorians  considering  rhetoric  as  an 

185Ibid. , p.  84. 
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Graves , A History  of  Education,  p.  223.  Graves 
also  points  out  (p.  222,  n.)  that  the  Oratorians  received 
new  impetus  during  the  nineteenth  century  through  (Cardinal) 
John  Henry  Newman,  who  joined  the  order. 
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auxiliary  course,  rather  than  the  most  important,  and,  in 
contrast  with  even  the  Port-Royalists,  emphasizing  its 
didactic  use.  (4)  All  the  schools  included  poetical  pre- 
cepts with  rhetorical,  and  the  Universities  and  the  Jesuits 
confused  the  two  arts,  destroying  rhetoric  by  subjecting  it 
to  the  rules  for  other  literary  forms.  (5)  All  the  schools 
adjusted  Classical  doctrine  to  Christian  philosophy,  but  only 
the  Oratorians  tried  to  supply  the  need  for  a Pulpit  rhet- 
oric more  vital  than  Stylistic  rhetoric.  (The  Port- 
Royalists  recognized  the  need,  but  seemed  to  think  their 
Logic  could  fill  the  breach.)  (6)  Only  the  Oratorians  and 
the  Port-Royalists  recognized  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  vernacular,  the  former  being  the  first  to  employ  it  at 
all  levels.  (7)  Only  the  Oratorians  sought  to  teach  a 
rhetorical  theory  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a society  increas- 
ingly occupied  with  the  sciences,  and  which  could  serve  both 
learned  and  popular  discourses,  leaving  logic  free  for  in- 
vestigation. (8)  Although  Ramism  produced  considerable 
impact  on  the  thinking  of  the  era,  its  effect  on  French 
education  during  the  seventeenth  century  was  small  compared 
to  that  outside  of  France,  and  Ramistic  reforms  had  been 


eliminated  from  French  schools . 


CHAPTER  V 

RELIGIOUS  BACKGROUND 

The  religious  events  which  took  place  during  the 
life  of  Bernard  Lamy  did  not  have  great  impact  upon  the 
state  of  the  nation  as  a whole,  aside  from  that  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  has  already  been 
discussed  as  to  its  political  and  economic  consequences. 
Since  Protestantism  never  gained  much  foothold  in  France, 
the  controversies  involving  religion  were  merely  quarrels 
within  the  Catholic  family.  However,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  ecclesiastical  reforms  and  questions  of  dogma 
were  as  much  the  subjects  of  popular  discussion  for  the 
seventeenth-century  Frenchmen  as  are  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  platforms  for  modern  Americans.  Thus  they  can- 
not be  omitted  from  a discussion  of  the  times.  Even  more 
important  to  this  study  is  the  fact  that  these  events  pro- 
duced the  circumstances  which  caused,  or  accompanied,  the 
vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  Bernard  Lamy.  Although  an  ex- 
position of  religious  ideas  and  actions  precedent  to  and 
current  during  Lamy's  lifetime  involves  some  repetition. 
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it  is  desirable  in  order  to  understand  the  man's  own  ideas 
and  actions. 


Church  Reform  Movements 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  recognition  of 
the  need  for  Church  reform  was  not  confined  to  the  Protest- 
ants? rather,  it  was  almost  universal  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  question  centered  on  what  type  of  reform 
should  take  place.  According  to  Guerard,  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  in  France,  this  impulse 
toward  cleansing  the  Church  assumed  "at  least  four  differ- 
ent forms:  Gallicanism,  Humanism,  Calvinism,  and  the  Tri- 

dentine Counter-Reformation. 1,1  To  these  must  be  added  a 
fifth  type  of  advocated  reform — Jansenism. 

Gallicanism 

Gallicanism  "insisted  on  the  autonomy  of  the  French 

2 

church."  In  other  words,  although  the  Gallicans  recognized 
the  Pope  as  a sort  of  religious  supervisor,  they  believed 
that  a general  counsel  of  the  Church  was  above  the  Pope,  and 

1Albert  Guerard,  France,  A Short  History  (New  York: 
1946) , p.  127. 

2 Ibid. 
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asserted  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  temporal 
affairs  or  with  the  pronouncements  of  temporal  rulers.  The 
Gallicans  were  opposed  by  the  Ul tramontanes  who  "looked 
beyond  the  mountains"  into  Italy,  to  the  absolute  religious 
authority  of  the  Pope. 

The  position  of  the  Gallican  party  was  reasserted  in 

1682  by  the  Declaration  of  the  Clergy,  composed  by  Bossuet, 

and  consented  to  by  all  the  French  clergy.  However,  the 

3 

Ultramontane  opposition  remained  vigorous  and  this  contro- 
versy is  germane  to  our  discussion,  inasmuch  as  the  Jesuits, 
naturally,  were  Ultramontanists  and  the  Oratorians  were  de- 
cidedly Gallican,  and  these  positions  accounted,  in  part, 
for  the  dissension  between  the  two  orders. 

Humanism 

The  Humanistic  point  of  view  was  that  of  "rejection 
of  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  superstition,  the  assertion 
that  every  man  has  the  right  to  be  guided  by  his  own  con- 
science and  his  own  reason,  in  other  words  complete  freedom 


*3 

JThe  Ultramontane  doctrines  triumphed  completely  in 
the  nineteenth  century  at  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  (1869- 
1870) . See  Edward  R.  Turner,  Europe,  1450-1787  (Garden  City: 
1924) , p.  692. 
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of  thought  in  religious  matters."  Though  this  never  became 
an  organized  school  of  philosophy,  it  was  part  and  parcel  of 
French  thought,  even  among  those  who  considered  themselves 
good  Catholics,  and  also  accounts  for  some  of  the  skepticism 
which  Lamy  and  other  churchmen  felt  called  upon  to  combat. 

Calvinism 

Calvinism,  the  third  form  which  the  impulse  for 
Church  purification  took,  was  John  Calvin's  particular  brand 
of  Protestantism,  which  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination. It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Protestant- 
ism never  had  much  success  in  France.  However,  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  at  the  close  of  the  religious  wars  in  France^ 
had  guaranteed  the  Huguenots  certain  religious  and  politi- 
cal liberties,  not  through  genuine  tolerance,  but  through 
weariness  of  war  and  anarchy.  Although  Richelieu  destroyed 
their  potential  political  opposition,  their  freedom  of 


4Guerard,  pp.  128-29. 

5There  were  three  religious  wars  in  France  between 
1560  and  1572,  and  five  between  1572  and  1589.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Massacre,  the  bloodiest  episode  in  these  wars  in  which 
numerous  Protestants  perished,  had  not  restored  peace  and  the 
struggle  continued.  However,  in  1594,  Henry  IV,  who  turned 
Catholic  for  political  reasons,  was  crowned  king,  and  in 
1598,  issued  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
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belief  was  left  intact,  so  that  their  religious  ideals  were 
in  open  opposition  to  the  King's.  Religious  tolerance,  as 
it  is  thought  of  today,  did  not  exist  in  the  seventeenth 
century  among  either  Catholics  or  Protestants;  to  both, 
tolerance  was  an  admission  of  the  fallibility  of  their  own 
beliefs.  Since  France  was  largely  Catholic,  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  already  discussed,  was  highly  popu- 
lar with  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  In  fact,  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  Calvinism  had  been  an  irritant  to  most  Catholics? 
and  this  irritation  at  a difference  of  spiritual  opinion 
was  what  caused  trouble  to  the  Jansenists  and  the  Oratorians. 
The  Jansenists'  idea  that  salvation  could  be  attained  only 
through  the  direct  conference  of  Grace  from  God  seemed  to 
many  akin  to  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination.  As  a con- 
sequence, the  Jansenists  were  disliked  by  the  majority.  The 
Jesuit  philosophy  of  salvation  attainable  through  good  works 
was  antithetical  and,  in  addition,  the  Jesuits  feared  the 
influence  of  the  Jansenists8  educational  policies.  Thus, 
the  Jesuits  seized  upon  the  seeming  similarity  of  Jansenist 
and  Calvinist  doctrine  as  a pretext  for  persecution  of  Jansen- 
ism. Since  the  Oratorians  were  declared  to  be  Jansenist  and 
did,  in  fact,  as  will  be  shown,  hold  many  of  the  same 
credos,  they  too  were  tormented. 
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Tridentine  Counter-Reformation 

Guerard’s  fourth  aspect  of  the  inclination  toward 
reform,  the  Tridentine  Counter-Reformation,  grew  out  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  but  its  effects  were  not  felt  in  France 
until  after  the  religious  wars,  that  is,  until  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  measures  instituted  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  as  part  of  the  Counter-Reformation  have  already  been 
dealt  with.  It  is  sufficient  to  reiterate  that  internal  re- 
form was  given  impetus  by  the  creation  of  new  religious 
orders,  of  which  the  Oratorians  represented  one  type  of 
countermeasure  and  the  Jesuits  another.  Though  they  were 
not  founded  at  the  same  time,  they  were  founded  for  the 
same  over-all  purpose. 

Jansenism 

Although  Guerard  does  not  mention  it  in  this  con- 
nection, and  although  it  was  not  a religious  order,  the  Jan- 
senist  party  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  French  Tri- 
dentine Counter-Reformation.  Like  the  Oratorians  and  the 
followers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Jansenists  were  a 
group  of  Catholics  who  sought  to  reform  the  Church  within 
Catholic  tradition.  Cornelius  Jansen,  in  the  Dutch 
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Netherlands,  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  his  French  disciple, 
believed  that  the  Church  would  be  purified  if  the  ancient 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  were  restored.  They 
particularly  held  that  this  could  be  accomplished  through 
strict  observance  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  correct 

g 

interpretations  of  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine.  Jan- 
sen's book  Augustinus  was  published  in  1640,  the  year  Lamy 
was  born.  It  was  an  explication  of  the  tenets  of  St.  Augus- 
tine with  special  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  problems 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Background  for  Persecution 

Since  the  Oratorians,  in  general,  were  condemned 
as  Jansenists  and  Bernard  Lamy,  in  particular,  was  associated 
with  the  Jansenists — some  of  his  works  bearing  a resemblance 
to  some  of  the  writings  of  members  of  that  party — a brief 
survey  of  their  history  is  desirable. 

History  of  Jansenism 

In  1599,  Jacqueline  Arnauld,  who  became  Mother 
Angelique,  was  appointed  coadjutrix  of  the  Cistercian  convent 
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known  as  the  Abbess  of  Port -Royal.  Her  father,  Antoine 
Arnauld,  Sr.,  was  a famous  advocate  who  had  severely  denounced 
the  Jesuits  at  the  time  of  the  attempted  murder  of  Henry  IV 
by  a Jesuit.  This  was  facetiously  termed  the  "original  sin 
of  the  Arnaulds."^  Since  ultimately  members  of  the  Arnauld 
family  formed  the  core  of  the  Port-Royalists,  this  alone 
would  probably  have  been  sufficient  provocation  for  Jesuit 
harassment.  However,  the  Port-Royalists  supplied  the  Jesuits 
with  additional  reasons. 

In  1626,  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  finding  their 
quarters  inadequate,  moved  to  Paris.  Sebastien  Zamet, 

Bishop  of  Langres,  had  in  1625  assumed  the  spiritual  direc- 

Q 

tion  of  the  Port -Royal  convent,  and  it  was  his  design  to 
unite  the  Port -Royal  convent  with  the  Cistercian  convent 
of  Tard,  which  was  also  under  his  direction.  The  Tard  con- 
vent was  Oratorian  in  atmosphere,  so  to  harmonize  the  two, 

Zamet  entrusted  the  guidance  of  Port-Royal  to  several  Ora- 

9 

torian  priests.  At  the  same  time,  Zamet  introduced  Saint 

7 

Lilian  Rea,  The  Enthusiasts  of  Port-Royal  (London: 
1912) , p.  267. 

O 

°Nigel  Abercrombie,  The  Origins  of  Jansenism  (Oxford: 
1936) , p.  175. 

9Ibid. 
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Cyran  to  Mother  Angelique  and  in  1636,  Saint  Cyran  became 
the  spiritual  director  of  the  Port-Royal  nuns.  He  won  them 
over  to  his  ideas  and  "made  their  community  the  center  of 
Jansenism. 

Also,  certain  French  Jansenists,  who  wished  to  with- 
draw from  the  world  and  live  a holy  life  without  being  bound 
by  any  vows,  had  become  associated  with  the  nuns  of  Port- 
Royal.  Some  of  these  had  gathered  a few  pupils  about  them 
and  established  what  were  known  as  the  " Petites  Ecoles." 

By  1650  these  little  schools  were  famous  and,  as  has  already 
been  suggested,  "the  Company  of  Jesus  felt  itself  to  be 
menaced  socially  by  the  Jansenists,  who  competed  with  it 
successfully  for  the  direction  of  souls  and  the  education 
of  children."'1'^ 

Furthermore,  the  Jesuits  opposed  the  Port-Royalists 
because  of  the  austere  beliefs  of  the  Jansenists,  "which 
prostrates  man  before  a terrible  God;  which  fills  him  with 
despair  by  denying  him  even  the  assurance  of  salvation 
through  his  efforts;  . . . which  systematically  stripped 
the  churches  of  ornament  . . . was  the  antithesis  of  the 

Jacques  Boulenger,  The  National  History  of  France, 
Vol.  Ill,  The  Seventeenth  Century  (New  York;  n.d.),  p.  267. 

11Ibid. , p.  269. 
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[Jesuits*]  amiable,  facile  and  worldly  faith  . . . z 
The  Jesuits  had  chosen  this  particular  sort  of  faith,  which 
allowed  considerable  latitude  in  the  matter  of  the  attain- 
ment of  salvation  through  man’s  own  efforts,  because  it  en- 
couraged Catholics  to  do  good  works  and  because  it  categori- 
cally opposed  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Another  motive  for  Jesuit  dislike  of  Jansenism  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  Jansenists  were  largely  Gallican  in 
their  sympathies.  And — last,  but  certainly  far  from  least — 
the  Jansenists  were  ardent  advocates  of  Cartesianism,  and 
the  Jesuit  opposition  to  the  new  philosophy  has  already 
been  discussed. 

Obviously,  looking  at  it  through  their  eyes,  the 
Jesuits  had  many  justifications  for  their  antipathy  to  Jan- 
senism and  the  Port-Royalists,  and  when  they  came  to  dominate 
Louis  XIV,  they  were  able,  through  lengthy  machinations  in 
France  and  in  Rome,  to  have  the  Jansenists  suppressed. 
Port-Royal  was  finally  closed  in  1709. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  Louis  XIV 
had  his  own  reasons  for  his  persecution  of  the  Jansenists 
and  the  suppression  of  Port-Royal.  True,  it  was  Jesuit 


12 


Ibid. 
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influence  that  succeeded  in  having  Jansen's  doctrines  con- 
demned as  heretical  by  a papal  bull  in  1653, 13  and  Louis, 
becoming  more  pious  in  his  later  years,  guided  by  both  the 
Jesuits  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  sincerely  wanted  to  stamp 
out  heresy.  But  there  was  more  than  Jesuit  pressure  at 
work;  Louis  also  had  political  reasons.  A number  of  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Port-Royalists  had  been  among 
the  nobility  who  rebelled  against  the  King  and  Mazarin  in 
the  war  of  the  Fronde  and  when  Louis  thought  of  Jansenists, 
he  thought  of  Frondeurs . Besides  that,  when  the  Sun  King 
sought  to  expand  his  right  to  collect  the  incomes  from 
vacant  ecclesiastical  offices,  he  was  opposed  by  only  two 
bishops  in  his  realm  and  both  of  them  were  Jansenists. 

Since  this  was  only  a theoretical  privilege  as,  in  practice, 
Louis  turned  over  the  proceeds  to  the  incoming  official,  it 
was  hard  to  view  the  attitudes  of  the  two  bishops  as  anything 
but  outright  antagonism  toward  the  King.  Furthermore,  though 
both  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  had  been  enjoined  by  the  Peace 
of  the  Church  to  cease  their  hostilities,  the  Jansenists 
continued  to  vigorously  attack  the  Jesuits,  thus  causing 


13For  details,  see  L.  Ellies  Du  Pin,  Histoire  Ec- 
clesiastique  du  Dix-Septi^me  Si^cle,  Vol.  II  (Amsterdam: 
1790),  p.  51?  Boulenger , pp.  266-84?  Rea,  pp.  184-92. 
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dissension  among  Catholics,  when  Catholicism  needed  to  pre- 
sent a united  front  to  the  skeptics.  It  is  not  surprising, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  that  Louis  XIV  was  persuaded  to  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  Jansenism.  Although  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this,  he  did  succeed  in  completely  suppressing  Port-Royal. 

Jansenist  and  Oratorian  Affiliations 

It  is  not  surprising,  either,  that  the  Oratorians  — 
who  also  subscribed  to  August inian  Christianity,  who  also  be- 
lieved in  the  efficacy  of  austere  living,  who  were,  further- 
more, Gallican  in  their  sympathies,  and  as  Cartesian  as  the 
Jansenists,  who  also  stood  for  certain  educational  reforms — 
though  they  differed  from  those  of  the  Port-Royal  "Little 
Schools"— were  persecuted  along  with  the  Jansenists,  though 
not  as  severely.  Perhaps  one  reason  that  the  Oratorians 
were  not  as  severely  dealt  with  as  the  Jansenists  is  that 
they  were  more  adroit  in  concealing  their  defections  from 
royal  authority.  For  instance,  Bernard  Lamy,  when  he  failed 
to  conform  to  the  interdiction  of  the  teaching  of  Descartes8 
principles,  was  exiled  by  his  own  superiors  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Order. 

The  similarity  between  Oratorian  and  Jansenist  be- 
liefs was  seized  upon,  exposed,  and  exploited  by  the  Jesuits, 
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to  encourage  persecution  of  the  Congregation.  It  was  not, 
however,  just  the  similarity  of  beliefs  which  justified  the 
brand  of  " Jansenist . " There  are  other  evidences  of  affinity 
between  the  Oratorians  and  the  Jansenists. 

First,  it  will  be  recalled  that  Zamet,  having  placed 
the  Port-Royal  convent  in  the  hands  of  several  Oratorians, 
also  introduced  Saint  Cyran  to  the  convent  and  permitted  him 
to  take  over  as  spiritual  adviser.  It  must  be  assumed,  then, 
that  neither  Zamet  nor  the  Oratorian  priests  who  were  direct- 
ing the  Port-Royal  nuns  found  Saint  Cyran' s methods  inimical 

14 

to  Oratorian  methods.  Furthermore,  Abercrombie  notes  that 
Berulle,  who  founded  the  Oratory,  was  a close  friend  of 
Saint  Cyran;  that  Charles  de  Condren,  who  became  General 
of  the  Oratory,  seemed  to  admire  and  like  the  Bishop;  that 
Seguenot,  an  Oratorian  who  was  implicated  in  the  incident 
which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Saint  Cyran,  was  suffi- 
ciently impressed  by  him  to  become  a useful  friend  of  the 
Jansenists  after  Saint  Cyran' s death.  Therefore,  Aber- 
crombie concludes:  "To  suppose  that  Saint  Cyran 's  ideals 

and  methods  were  poles  apart  from  those  of  the  Oratory  is 


14 


Abercrombie,  pp.  160-81. 
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to  credit  him  with  a duplicity,  and  them  with  an  obtuseness, 
which  are  both  fantastic."1^ 

Another  indication  of  the  sympathy  between  the  Ora- 
torians  and  the  Jansenists  is  to  be  found  in  the  incident 
just  referred  to,  which  brought  about  the  arrest  of  Saint 
Cyran.  Seguenot  had  published  a translation  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's treatise  de  Virginitate,  with  notes.  The  notes  were 
principally  to  emphasize  the  unimportance  of  monastic  vows 
and  had  to  do  with  internal  disputes  of  the  Oratory.  How- 
ever, the  notes  also  contained  a statement  of  the  reaction- 
ary doctrine,  opposed  to  that  enounced  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  that  "attrition" — i.e.,  penitence  out  of  fear,  rather 
than  love  of  God — is  not  a sufficient  act  to  dispose  the 
sinner  for  the  reception  of  Sacramental  Absolution.  Riche- 
lieu disliked  this  concept  and  complained  to  the  General  of 
the  Oratory,  Charles  de  Condren.  De  Condren  stated  without 
equivocation  that  the  work  had  been  inspired  by  Saint  Cyran. 
For  this.  Saint  Cyran  was  imprisoned  in  1638  and  remained  a 
prisoner  until  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  in  1642. 17 

15Ibid. 

16Ibid. , p.  188. 

17After  his  release,  Saint  Cyran  lived  less  than  a 

year. 
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Although  it  was  Saint  Cyran,  and  not  the  Oratorian,  who  was 
imprisoned,  it  can  be  assumed  that  at  least  some  of  the 
views  of  the  Oratorians  agreed  with  those  of  the  Jansenists, 
or  the  book  would  never  have  been  published. 

Additional  proof  of  the  fact  that  some  Oratorians 

deserved  the  appellation  of  Jansenist  is  to  be  found  in  the 

fact  that  Fathers  Quesnel  and  Du  Guet  joined  Antoine  Arnauld, 

the  greatest  leader  of  French  Jansenism,  in  his  exile  in 

Brussels.  Both  these  men  were  priests  of  the  Oratory;  both 

had  signed,  by  the  King°s  orders,  condemnations  of  Jansenism, 

but  had  retracted,  and  both  left  their  Institution  when  the 

order  changed  its  policy  in  regard  to  education  (under  the 

Chapter  of  1684) , adopting  a curriculum  of  studies  "contrary 

to  sane  and  recent  methods  of  thought — a curriculum  in  which 

Jansenius  and  Descartes  were  branded  together  as  equally 

pernicious  in  their  respective  fields  of  theology  and  philo- 
18 

sophy."  So  close,  in  fact,  were  Quesnel* s ideals  to  those 
of  Jansen  that  he  became  Arnauld' s successor  as  the  leader 
of  the  Port-Royalists.  How  many  Oratorians  were  in  accord 
with  Quesnel  and  Du  Guet  and  the  Jansenists,  but  forebore 
withdrawal  from  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  out  of 


18 


Rea,  p.  304. 
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loyalty  to  it,  rather  than  agreement  with  it,  is  another 
question.  That  question  cannot  be  resolved  here,  although 
certain  ideas  of  Bernard  Lamy#s,  which  will  be  noted  in  this 
study,  might  raise  the  suspicion  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  merely  conformed,  not  out  of  conviction,  but  out  of  a 
firm  desire  to  remain  an  Oratorian.  For  the  moment,  it  is 
enough  to  note  from  the  evidence  that  the  accusation  that 
the  Oratorians  were  Jansenists  was  not  without  reasonable 
foundation. 

So  much  for  the  religious  events  which  occurred 
during  the  lifetime  of  Lamy.  The  theological-political  at- 
mosphere produced  great  influences  in  the  priest's  life. 

They  will  be  examined  in  detail  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  BERNARD  LA MY 

Although  biographical  material  on  Father  Lamy  is 
limited  to  a very  few  authors,  who  frequently  repeat  one 
another  almost  verbatim  without  adding  much  new  significant 
information,  enough  has  been  pieced  together  to  give  some 
indication  of  his  personality,  and  to  provide  an  outline  of 
major  events.  Both  the  man8s  personality  and  the  occur- 
rences in  his  life  help  to  illuminate  his  book. 

Personality 

Bernard  Lamy,  "one  of  the  most  celebrated  polemi- 
cists of  the  seventeenth  century,"^  was  noted  for  "his 
piety,  his  vast  erudition,  for  his  scholarly  works  on  the 
Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  idealism  of  Plato,  St.  Augustine,  and  Male- 
2 

branche. " He  was  also  noted  for  his  versatility. 

1B.  Haureau,  Histoire  Litteraire  du  Maine,  Vol.  VI 
(Paris:  1873) , p.  217. 

2Francisque  Bouillier,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie 
Cartesienne.  Vol.  II  (Paris:  1854),  p.  336. 
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Desmollets  describes  the  universality  of  his  knowledge: 


He  was  gifted  with  such  a felicitous  genius  that  he 
seemed  to  be  born  for  every  kind  of  science.  And, 
indeed,  he  cultivated  all  of  them,  determined  to 
make  each  one  of  them  light  the  way  for  the  other 
so  that  all  mutually  assisted  each  other?  and, 
enjoying  all  of  them,  progressed  so  far  in  each 
s-^-n9l®  one,  that  if  you  consulted  him  as  to  any 
one,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  studied  only  this 
one,  excluding  all  others,  and  concentrating  all  of 
his  efforts  upon  that  one,  as  his  brilliant  and 
learned  works  in  all  kinds  of  sciences  attest. ^ 


Du  Pin  likewise  comments  upon  the  diversity  of  Lamy’s 
talents : 


He  knew  how  to  harmonize  the  diversions  of  litera- 
ture and  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  poetic,  with 
the  drudgery  of  the  study  of  languages;  the  pro- 
found meditations  of  mathematics  with  the  barbs  of 
criticism;  pagan  philosophy  with  Christian  ethic, 
and  the  liberal  arts  with  the  study  of  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, rabbinical  literature,  and  theology. 4 


Indeed,  considering  that  Lamy  published  writings  on 
rhetoric,  poetic,  mathematics  and  physics,  painting. 


Pierre  N.  Desmollets,  "Vita  Auctoris  Bernardus 
Lamy,  preface  to  De  Tabernaculo  Foederis,  De  Sancta  Clvi- 
tate  Jerusalem  et  De  Templo  eius.  Vol.  VII  (Paris:  1720) 

n.p.  ' 

v 4l*  Ellies  Du  Pin,  Des  Auteurs  Vivans  du  XVlle 

Siecle  de  l'Eglise,  Vol.  XIX  of  Nouvelle  Biblioth^gue  des 
Auteurs  Ecclesiastlques  (Amsterdam:  1790)  , p.  119. 


architecture,  and  pedagogy,  as  well  as  numerous  theological 
works, ^ the  opinions  of  his  biographers  seem  justified. 

Perhaps  the  variety  of  the  priest's  interests  ex- 
plains the  variegation  to  be  observed  in  his  personality. 
Bernard  Lamy  was  a kindly  man.  When  he  was  Grand  Vicar  of 
the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  he  went  into  the  countryside,  often 
walking  through  rain  or  snow,  sleeping  on  the  ground  at 
night,  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments  to  villages 
long  deprived  because  priests  often  scorned  to  leave  the 
cities.  He  was  charitable,  never  rejecting  anyone  who  came 
to  him;  he  listened  courteously  to  everyone's  problems  and 
gave  each  the  benefit  of  his  counsel. ^ He  never  attacked 
anyone  first  and,  when  replying  to  those  who  attacked  him, 
he  never  dealt  in  personalities,  but  confined  himself  to 

g 

the  subject  matter.  Yet  this  kindly  man,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  openly  defiant,  even  arrogant,  in  flouting  the  authority 
of  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Angers.  Too,  his  comments 


5A  list  of  Lamy's  published  works  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Bibliography. 

6Desmollets,  n.p. 

7 Ibid. 

8Ibid. 
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upon  the  adherents  of  Scholasticism  and  rhetoricians  were 

o 

scathing,  although  he  named  no  names  in  making  his  attacks. 

Bernard  Lamy  was  humble.  He  accepted  the  decision 
of  his  superiors  to  exile  him,  not  once,  but  twice,  yet  did 
not  rebel  against  his  Order.  Still,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
humble  to  stop  teaching  Cartesianism  after  his  superiors  so 
ordered,  nor  to  cease  to  defend  his  theological  opinions, 
though  his  defenses  embarrassed  his  superiors.10  Nor  did 
he  fail,  having  been  severely  censured  for  his  teaching  of 
Descartes0  principles,  in  defiance  of  the  King  of  France 
and  his  superiors,  to  publish  an  encomium  of  Descartes,11 
which  caused  Haureau  to  comment:  "He  was,  without  doubt, 

one  of  those  resolute  men  who  run  voluntarily  to  martyr- 
dom. "12 

The  good  priest  was  liberal,  subscribing  wholeheart- 
edly to  the  new  philosophy,  in  opposition  to  the  traditional 
orthodox  views;  yet  he  became  dogmatic  in  his  adherence  to 

g 

See  Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences,  pp.  298-300;  and 
Preface  to  La  Rhetorigue  ou  L'Art  de  Parler,  5th  ed. 

10Both  of  these  instances  will  be  discussed  in  this 

chapter. 

11See  Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences,  pp.  298-300; 
also  fn.  70  of  this  chapter. 

12 


Haureau,  p.  249. 
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Cartesian  mathematics,  insisting  that  this  study,  alone, 
could  teach  reasoning.13  He  was  also  so  dogmatically  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  his  views  on  certain  theologi- 
cal subjects  that  he  occupied  himself  for  seven  years  in 
publishing  fourteen  replies  to  critics  of  his  views.  Since 
the  subjects  which  occupied  him  thus  were  not,  according  to 
Haureau,  of  any  real  importance  to  theology,  it  seems 
paradoxical  that  the  man  who  derided  the  tenacious  hair- 
splitting of  the  Scholastics  could  have  become  so  involved 
in  trivia. 

It  can  also  be  conjectured  from  this  lengthy  con- 
troversy that  Lamy  was  tenacious  and  meticulous.  Yet 
Niceron  remarks  that  "almost  all  of  his  works  were  imper- 
fect when  they  left  his  hands,  his  vivacity,  or  a natural 


13Entretiens  sur  les  sciences,  pp.  41-42. 

14 

^ In  Harmonia  sive  Concordia  guatuor  Evangellstarum 
IILJ Iua  vera  series  actuum  et  Sermonum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu 

hoc  est  vera  vitas  ejus  historla  restituitur,  ad- 
jecta  suis  locis  novl  ordlnis  ratione  (Concord  of  the  four 

in"lu<;l1  verv  series  of  acta  and  ssxmioa  g£ 
ll  l !l  t>wt  the  truthful  hiHforv  of  m. 

— - e i — posted  in  places  of  new  order)  (Paris:  1689), 

Lamy  attempts  to  prove  that  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  im- 
prisoned twice,  rather  than  once?  that  Christ  did  not  par- 
take of  the  Jewish  Passover  before  his  Crucifixion;  that 

Mary  Magdalene,  Mary,  Sister  of  Lazarus,  and  Mary  the  Sinner 
were  all  the  same. 


15 


Haureau,  p.  270, 
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inconstancy  which  disgusted  him  with  over  long  attention 
to  the  same  thing,  did  not  allow  him  to  polish  them." 16 

Thus,  the  evidence  of  his  actions,  and  biographers* 
comments,  provide  a portrait  of  seeming  contradictions  in 
character.  Yet  certain  things  apparently  remained  constant 
within  the  prelate's  nature.  He  was  pious  to  the  point  of 
asceticism.  According  to  Desmollets,  he  always  slept  clad, 
in  order  to  be  more  mindful  of  modesty;  also  in  order  that 
he  would  not  sleep  too  long,  nor  waste  time  which  should  be 
spent  in  meditating  upon  God  in  dressing  and  undressing. 

Too,  he  slept  on  a bed  of  chaff,  covered  with  a goat's  hair 
blanket,  and  even  on  his  death-bed,  his  superiors  had  diffi- 
culty persuading  him  to  use  a pillow  for  his  comfort.17 
His  piety  also  prevented  him  from  acquiring  any  material 
things  whatsoever,  though  he  might  have  amassed  consider- 
able money  from  the  publication  of  his  books.  He  had  no 
household  effects,  except  for  a small  but  select  library.18 
Apparently,  he  spent  his  money  to  help  the  needy  and  to 

16Jean  Pierre  Niceron,  Memoires  pour  Servir  a l'His- 
toire  des  Hommes  Illustres  dans  la  R^publigue  des  Lettres 
avec  un  Catalogue  Raisonn^  de  leurs  Ouvrages , Vol.  VI  (Paris* 
1718) , p.  100. 

1 7 

x 'Desmollets,  n.p. 

18Ibid. 
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adorn  the  churches — he  erected  a marble  altar  in  the  Ora- 
tory at  Rouen  and  commissioned  paintings  by  de  La  Fosse  to 
decorate  it — and  to  illustrate  what  he  considered  his  prin- 
cipal work,  De  Tabernaculo  Foederis,  de  Sancta  Civitate  Jeru- 

19 

Salem,  et  de  Templo  ejus. 

Another  trait  that  seems  to  have  consistently  char- 
acterized Bernard  Lamy  was  a kind  of  intellectual  unworldli- 
ness. The  versatility  of  his  works  attests  to  the  breadth 
of  his  intellectual  pursuits;  his  preoccupation  with  things 
of  the  mind  is  also  indicated  by  the  seven  years  he  spent  in 
replying  to  those  who  disagreed  with  his  Scriptural  inter- 
pretations. His  unworldliness  was  remarked  by  Haureau,  who 
pointed  out  that  when  making  a trip  from  Grenoble  to  Paris 
on  foot  (the  way  in  which  Lamy  undertook  most  of  his  jour- 
neys) , he  did  not  observe  the  people  and  places  he  passed, 
but  instead  composed  a treatise  on  mathematics.  Further- 
more, during  his  span  of  years,  France  was  involved  in  five 
wars.  At  his  birth,  France  was  fighting  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  and  France  and  Spain  continued  the  war  between 
themselves  until  1659,  the  year  after  Lamy  was  admitted  to 

I Q 

Ibid.  According  to  Desmollets,  he  had  the  bronze 
tablets  which  illustrate  this  book  reproduced  in  painting 
and  sculpture  by  famous  men  so  that  his  collection  attracted 
connoisseurs . 
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the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  Yet  Lamy  remained  in  the 
schoolroom,  at  his  desk,  or  at  the  altar.  Nor,  seemingly, 
did  he  ever  mention  the  events  that  took  place  about  him, 
except  those  which  pertained  to  intellectual  or  religious 
controversies.  His  dedication  to  learning  made  him  impa- 
tient of  any  time  wasted.  For  instance,  during  the  period 
when  he  was  defending  his  Evangelical  Concord,  he  went  to 
Rome,  only  to  return  rather  quickly,  regretful  of  the  time 

he  had  wasted  there  because  "ignorant  cardinals  [kept  ask- 

20 

ing  him]  frivolous  questions."  Again,  during  one  of  the 
periods  of  his  exile,  he  went  to  Rouen  and  wrote  of  condi- 
tions there  to  a friend: 

There  are  several  obliging  people  here,  but  the 

number  of  those  who  are  inquisitive  is  small. 

There  are  books,  but  not  as  many  as  I had  hoped. 

Mr.  Bigot  is  generous  enough  to  loan  me  those  which 

he  has,  and  certainly  he  does  not  lack  many.21 

Lamy's  evaluation  of  his  surroundings,  it  can  be 
seen,  was  based  upon  their  potential  for  study,  rather  than 
upon  comfort  or  companionship  or  the  things  of  this  world 
with  which  most  people  are  concerned.  Above  all,  it  must 

on 

Haureau,  p.  263. 

21The  friend  was  Abbot  Claude  Nicaise  and  the  letter 
was  reproduced  in  Haureau,  p.  265. 
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be  concluded  that  Lamy's  failure  to  protect  himself  from 

22 

persecution  by  disguising  his  Cartesianism  or  withdrawing 
from  embarrassing  controversy  must  be  considered  as  a kind 
of  unworldliness.  The  more  so  because  his  biographers 
state:  "far  from  having  a taste  for  contention,  he  fled 

from  quarrelsome  people"  and  "He  was  modest,  loved  peace, 
and  avoided  disputes  as  much  as  he  could."  Had  the  good 
priest  been  sophisticated,  he  could  have  saved  himself  the 
misfortune  of  constant  involvement  in  intellectual  battle 
and  the  disgrace  that  too  often  accompanied  it. 

Thus  the  picture  drawn  of  Bernard  Lamy  shows  a kind, 
pious  intellectual,  so  dedicated  to  religion  and  the  new 
Cartesian  philosophy  that  he  seemed  stubbornly  dogmatic, 
arrogant  in  his  conviction  that  his  own  Scriptural  inter- 
Pretations  were  correct,  and  openly  defiant  of  any  authority 
that  dared  to  question  the  validity  of  his  teachings.  In 
view  of  his  life,  his  wisdom  might  be  questioned,  but 


22 

So  common  was  the  custom  of  disguising  Descartes' 
ideas  as  Aristotelianism  that  Bouillier  (Vol.  I,  p.  471) 
says  that  Scholastic  opponents  of  Cartesianism  complained 
that  "Descartes  had  become  a peripatetic  and  Aristotle  a 
Cartesian. " 

23Haureau,  p.  235. 

24Niceron,  p.  100. 
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scarcely  his  sincerity.  This,  then,  was  the  French  priest 
of  the  Oratory,  theologian,  scholar,  and  rhetorician  whose 
life  is  now  to  be  examined. 

Education 

Bernard  Lamy  was  born  June  28,  1640,  in  Mans,  France.25 
His  father  was  Alain  Lamy  of  La  Fontaine,  his  mother  Marie 
Masnier.  The  Lamys  were  not  people  of  means,  but  all  of  his 
biographers  indicate  that  they  were  conscientious  in  giving 
their  son  a liberal  education.  Yet,  in  the  beginning,  this 
young  man,  who  was  to  become  a fine  scholar,  was  an  indiffer- 
ent student.  Haureau  states  that  "the  study  of  grammar  was 
not  to  his  liking  and  he  was  often  found  by  his  tutors  in  a 
state  of  revolt  against  the  strict  rules  of  syntax."26 
Niceron  reiterates  that  he  did  not  profit  much  from  his 
early  studies,  grammatical  rules  so  disgusting  him  that  he 


25 

Haureau,  p.  217.  June,  1640,  is  also  the  birth 
date  given  by  Desmollets,  Niceron,  and  La  Grande  Encvclo- 
Eiiedie,  Vol . XXI  (Paris:  n.d.).  However,  Bouillier  and  the 

bj.o<jraphie  Universelle.  Vol.  XXIII  (2nd  ed.;  Paris:  1843- 

1857),  give  1645  as  Lamy's  date  of  birth.  Based  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  what  seem  the  best  authorities,  as  well  as 

other  events  of  his  life,  the  1640  date  seems  the  most  prob- 
able. 


26 


Haureau,  p.  217. 
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was  little  interested  in  anything.27  Desmollets28  proposes 
that  it  was  of  himself  he  was  writing  when  Lamy  commented: 


Without  doubt  it  is  necessary  to  channel 
curiosity?  but  it  is  through  it  that  one  is  attracted 
to  study  and  that  one  begins  to  love  science.  As  to 
myself,  I recall  that  when  I was  young  I did  not  love 
learning.  I had  no  taste  for  the  strict  Latin  rules 
which  I was  forced  to  learn  by  heart.  I fell,  after 
several  years,  into  the  hands  of  a teacher  who  was 
not  an  extremely  clever  man,  but  who  occupied  him- 
self in  teaching  me  Roman  history  and  a bit  of  geo- 
graphy. I understood  what  he  said  to  me.  I began 
then  to  love  study,  which  before  had  been  very  dis- 
agreeable to  me.2^ 


It  was,  no  doubt,  his  experience  with  these  early 
masters  and  their  syntactical  rules  that  caused  Lamy  to 
write  a rhetoric  in  which  he  included,  not  the  rules  of 
grammar,  but  the  principles  underlying  these  rules. 

Lamy1 s mental  lethargy,  however,  did  not  last  for 
long.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  Oratorian  College  at  Mans, 


27 

Niceron,  p.  96. 

28Desmollets , n.p. 

29 

In  Entretiens  sur  les  sciences  (3rd  ed.;  Lyon: 
1696) , p.  25.  It  is  also  possible  that  Lamy  was  speaking 
of  himself  when,  in  the  same  passage,  he  goes  on  to  explain 
that  a friend  of  his,  credited  with  possessing  one  of  the 
best  minds  of  his  century,  had  been  extraordinarily  disgusted 
with  study  until,  by  chance,  a short  treatise  by  Descartes 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Then,  the  spirit  and  clarity  of 
Descartes  piqued  his  curiosity;  reading  this  author  was  the 
spice  which  enabled  him  to  develop  a taste  for  study,  and  he 
made  great  progress  from  then  on. 
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his  attitude  changed  drastically  and  he  became  "as  assiduous 
as  he  had  been  inattentive."30  Desmollets  asserts  that  his 
progress  in  piety  and  in  mastery  of  the  sacred  and  profane 
sciences  was  almost  unbelievable.31  Even  more  important, 
the  manner  of  life  of  these  new  masters  pleased  him  as  much 
as  their  lessons,  and  he  resolved  to  embrace  it."3^ 

Accordingly,  having  been  extremely  successful  scho- 
lastically, Lamy  was  admitted  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
French  Oratory  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  As  part  of  his  train- 
ing for  the  priesthood  he  was  sent  to  the  Oratorian  Home  In- 
stitution in  Paris  to  complete  his  studies.  There,  he  spent 
the  year  1658— during  which  France  was  still  fighting  the 
war  with  Spain— in  the  required  program  of  "prayers,  continu- 
ous meditations,  singing  of  psalms,  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  pious  sermons  about  God  and  the  holy  religion."33 
For  the  next  two  years  he  studied  philosophy,  having  been 
sent  to  Saumur  for  that  purpose. 


30Haureau,  p. 

217 

31Desmollets , 

n.p 

32  . 

Niceron,  p. 

97. 

31Desmollets , 

n.p 
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Teaching  Career 

In  1661,  the  year  that  Louis  XIV  took  over  the  reins 
of  government  upon  the  death  of  Mazarin,  Lamy  went  to  the 
College  of  Vendome  to  teach  grammar  and  humanities.  in  1664 
he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Juilly,  where  he  taught  rhet- 
oric. Ordained  a priest  in  1667,  Lamy  returned  to  the  col- 
lege at  Mans.  Here  he  occupied  the  principal  Chair  of  Liter- 
ature for  two  years,  while  Louis  fought  the  War  of  Devolu- 
tion. 

Lamy  was  not  yet  finished  with  formal  schooling.  He 
returned  to  Saumur  in  1669  to  study  theology.  At  Saumur  the 
young  priest  studied  under  Andrl  Martin,  a famous  Cartesian. 
After  having  completed  his  two  years  of  study  there,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  that  college.  He 
was  so  successful  as  a teacher  of  philosophy  that,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  was  called  to  Angers  to  teach  the  same 
course  there,  in  the  College  of  Anjou.  It  was  while  he  was 
teaching  his  course  in  philosophy  at  that  college  that  he 
suffered  his  first  disgrace. 

To  understand  the  circumstances  surrounding  Lamy's 
disgrace,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  certain  things  already 
touched  upon  in  this  study.  Both  Cartesianism  and  Jansenism 
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had  been  under  attack  for  some  time.  In  regard  to  Jansen- 
ism, in  1654,  Pope  Alexander  VII  formally  condemned  the 

34 

doctrine  of  Jansenius.  In  1660  Louis  XIV  summoned  the 
highest  ecclesiastics  of  the  land  to  the  Louvre  and  ordered 
them  to  extirpate  the  Jansenist  sect."33  in  1661  Louis 


"forbade  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal  to  receive  pupils  or  novices 
in  the  future,  and  caused  the  police  to  expel  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  convent.  The  persecution  of  the  Jansen- 
ists  had  reached  a high  peak  and,  most  assuredly,  they  were 
in  very  bad  odor  at  court. 

As  to  Cartesianism,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index 
and  Pope  Alexander  VII,  due  to  machinations  by  the  Jesuits, 
had  in  1665  placed  Descartes'  works  on  the  list  of  forbidden 
books.  Also  the  Jesuit-dominated  Sorbonne,  at  the  request 
of  the  King,  had  on  September  1,  1671,  banned  the  exposition 

of  Cartesian  principles  in  the  schools  under  their  disci- 
pline. 37 


Vol . 


34Jacques  Boulenger,  The  National  History  of  France. 
111 ' — e Seventeenth  Century  v^v.  n.d.)  , p.  270.* 

35Ibid. . p.  271. 


36Ibid. 


37 


Kaureau,  p.  220. 
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It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Oratorians  were 
linked  with  both  Cartesianism  and  Jansenism.  "More  suspect 

O Q 

than  all  the  others  on  two  accounts,"  the  Oratorians  were 
bound  to  be  censured  by  the  Sorbonne  Jesuits.  Clearly,  the 
Oratorians  did  not  dare  to  defy  the  Jesuits,  backed  as  they 
were  by  the  Papacy  and  the  King  of  France;  therefore,  they 
did  not  refuse  to  comply  with  the  censures.  However,  they 
winked  at  the  violations  of  the  Anti-Cartesian  decrees  com- 
mitted by  their  teaching  priests. ^ 

Bernard  Lamy  was  one  of  those  who  blatantly  flouted 
the  interdiction,  while  teaching  at  the  college  in  Angers. 
Bouillier  remarks: 


Among  all  of  the  universities  in  the  provinces,  that 
at  Angers  was  the  most  noted  for  the  teaching  of 
Cartesianism  by  several  of  its  professors.  The  Ora- 
tory had  one  of  its  most  important  colleges  at 
Angers,  and  it  was  there  that  Andre  Martin  . . . 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  profess  Cartesianism; 
and  it  was  there  that  Bernard  Lami  [sic]  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  same  Chair  most  boldly  taught  the 
same  doctrines. 


This  despite  the  ban  on  teaching  Descartes1  principles.  In 


“5  0 

JOBouillier , Vol.  I,  p.  465. 

Haureau,  p.  220. 
40Bouillier , Vol.  I,  p.  460. 
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fact,  so  far  was  Lamy  from  repudiating  Cartesian  doctrines 
that  Haureau  declares:  "Bernard  Lamy  is  outstanding  among 

the  Oratorians  as  one  of  those  who  protested  with  great 
energy  against  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  where  the 
arbiters  of  orthodoxy  sat,  and  as  one  of  those  who  bore 
witness  in  favor  of  Descartes  with  the  greatest  frankness."41 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  course 
in  philosophy  which  Lamy  offered  at  the  College  of  Anjou 
during  the  year  1674  offended  the  Sorbonne  Jesuits.  Niceron 
expresses  it  this  way:  "His  attachment  to  the  new  philo- 

sophy gave  offense  to  several  people  who  still  lived  under 
the  yoke  of  Aristotle."42  Accordingly,  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sorbonne  in  Angers,  Rector  Rebous,  wrote  a 
denunciatory  petition  to  the  King.  In  this  document,  the 

Rector  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  King's  edicts  against 
it. 


. . . they  continued  in  the  college  of  Anjou  to 
publicly  profess  Cartesianism  with  such  temerity 
that,  for  several  years,  they  have  produced  extremely 
pernicious  writings  and  the  last  three  months  have 
expounded  several  theses  in  our  city  of  Angers  full 
of  these  bad  principles  which  destroy  the  sacraments 


41 

Haureau,  p.  220. 

42 


Niceron,  p.  98. 
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of  the  church,  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  lead  to  atheism  and  render  useless  all  of  the 
books  which  have  been,  up  to  now,  brought  forth  in 
all  sorts  of  sciences.43 

The  King  replied  in  1675  with  a letter  in  which  he 
instructed  the  Rector  to  enforce  at  Angers  the  same  prohibi- 
tion against  the  teaching  of  Cartesianism  in  any  form  as  had 
been  ordered  by  royal  decree  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Rector  called  all  of  his  par- 
tisans at  the  University  together.  At  a meeting  attended 
only  by  his  adherents,  the  Rector  and  University  officials 
decided  that  the  professors  of  philosophy  in  the  divers 
colleges  established  at  Angers,  notably  those  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory,  were  to  be  required  to  submit  their 
copy-books  and  the  theses  which  they  would  present  to  their 
students  to  the  censorship  of  the  University . ^ The  formal 
decree  embodying  this  decision  was  dated  February  11. 

At  a meeting  of  all  of  the  principals,  superiors, 
and  professors  of  philosophy  of  all  the  colleges  and  reli- 
gious houses  of  Angers,  convoked  on  February  14,  the  Rector 
informed  the  faculty  of  the  King's  letter;  he  also  explained 

43 

Haureau,  note,  p.  22. 

44 

Bouillier , Vol.  I,  p.  461. 
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the  terms  of  the  decree  regarding  the  submission  of  philo- 
sophical lectures  to  University  censorship. 

If  the  Rector  expected  acquiescence,  he  had  reckoned 
without  Father  Coquery,  Superior  of  the  Oratory  and  Principal 
of  the  College  of  Anjou.  This  early  champion  of  academic 
freedom  declared  that  he  would,  of  course,  voluntarily  obey 
the  orders  of  the  King.  It  was,  however,  his  contention 
that  the  University  of  Angers  had  exceeded  its  power  in 
delegating  to  itself  the  right  to  survey  and  censor  the 
teachings  of  the  members  of  his  Congregation.  That  being 
the  case,  he  would  obey  the  King's  edict,  but  refused  to 
submit  to  the  decree  formulated  by  the  Rector  and  other  Uni- 
versity officials  at  the  February  11  meeting.  The  Rector, 
of  course,  could  not  retreat.  In  an  attempt  to  force  com- 
pliance, he  informed  the  King  of  Coquery's  insubordination 
and  requested  that  the  King  formally  confirm  the  University 
decree. 

The  situation  was  unfortunate;  it  was  not  merely 
an  internal  struggle  between  rival  factions  in  a university, 
but  a question  of  both  religious  and  academic  freedom.  The 
Humanists,  representing  a large  segment  of  French  thought, 
then  and  now,  stood  for  the  right  of  the  individual  to  think 
independently  in  regard  to  theological  matters.  Many 
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Firsnclunen , whether  pro— Descartes  or  not,  allied  themselves 
with  the  Cartesians  as  a matter  of  principle.  Furthermore, 
the  Cartesians,  hindered  in  their  propagandizing  in  the 
schools,  nevertheless  flooded  the  market  with  a swarm  of 
anonymous  books,  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  expounding 
the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy.  Thus  they  spread 
Cartesianism  through  every  social  class,  among  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  men,  whereas,  if  the  doctrine  of  Car- 
tesianism had  been  allowed  expression  in  the  schools,  it 


would  only  have  influenced  a small  number  of  upper-class 
45 

men.  in  addition,  the  books  on  philosophy,  physics,  etc., 
that  were  brought  from  England,  Germany,  and  Holland  gave 
evidence  that  Cartesianism  had  gained  great  popularity  in 
those  countries.  if  in  modern  times  such  a philosophical 
movement  would  involve  only  a minority  of  intellectuals, 
such  was  not  the  case  in  seventeenth-century  France.  Under 
Lours  XIV,  "religious  questions  interested  the  crowd  much  as 
do  political  questions  today.  They  were  discussed  in  the 
stagecoach,  the  ferry  boat,  the  inn."47  As  Cartesian^ 


usm 


4 5 Ibid. , p.  470. 

46Ibid. 

47 


Boulenger , p.  283. 
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won  adherents  outside  the  school,  the  issue  became  not  only 
religious  but  educational,  inevitably,  it  is  logical  to  as- 
sume, engendering  discontent  with  a school  system  that  clung 
to  outmoded  methods.  in  any  case,  it  is  Boulenger's  con- 
tention that  everybody  in  France  except  Louis  and  the  Jesuits 
was  Cartesian.  However,  certainly  the  Jesuits  held  sway  over 
many  of  the  people  and  the  public  had,  long  before  this  par- 
ticular struggle  at  Angers,  divided  into  adversaries  and  de- 
fendants of  Descartes'  philosophy.  Since  Angers,  as  previ- 
ously noted,  was  a center  of  Cartesianism,  thanks  largely  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Oratorians,  the  two  parties  were  at 
open  war  there.  The  Oratorians  did  not  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters,  as  they  might  have  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Although,  out  of  deference  to  the  King's  edict,  they  refrained 
from  recommending  Descartes  and  his  works  to  their  students, 
"they  persevered  openly  in  espousing  his  doctrine."49  in 
addition  they  wrote  hundreds  of  pamphlets  defending  their 
views,  thus  keeping  the  controversy  before  the  public  eye. 

48 

That  this  supposition  is  justified  is  indicated 
by  Boulenger's  comment  that,  ultimately,  Aristotelianism  was 
so  discredited  that  the  mere  mention  of  such  a statement  as 
"Nature  abhors  a vacuum"  provoked  gales  of  laughter  among 
the  school  boys.  (Boulenger,  p.  283.) 

^Haureau,  p.  222. 
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So  far  were  the  Oratorians  from  attempting  to  calm 
the  storm  that  their  actions  seem  foolhardy,  and  Bernard 
Lamy  was  intimately  involved  since  he  occupied  the  Chair  of 
Philosophy  at  this  time.  In  May,  1675— the  year  Lamy's 
Rhetoric  was  published  anonymously — the  Oratorians  printed 
and  distributed  several  philosophical  theses  which,  although 
not  so  labelled,  were  suspect  as  Cartesian.  Evidently  in 
continued  denial  of  the  University  decree  of  February  11, 
they  did  not  consult  the  Rector  of  the  University  before 
publication.  The  Rector  considered  that  his  authority  had 
been  defied  and  promptly  called  a meeting  to  consult  with  the 
University  officials.  At  this  meeting,  which  took  place  on 
May  19,  1675,  the  officials  declared  that  Father  Coquery  and 
his  professors  had  committed  an  outrage  against  the  King. 

As  punishment,  they  levied  a fine  against  the  offenders. 

Father  Coquery  refused,  once  again,  to  be  intimidated 
by  what  he  believed  to  be  a usurpation  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  University  faculty.  Acting  with  courage,  if  not  with 
tact,  the  Principal  of  the  College  appealed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  That  Coquery  was  fighting  a losing  battle 
must  have  been  apparent,  even  in  that  day,  to  the  objective 
viewer,  for  Louis,  in  strengthening  his  Absolutism,  had  long 
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since  deprived  the  Parliament  of  the  right  of  protest. Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Parliament,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  reas- 
serting its  authority,  upheld  Father  Coquery,  thus  nullify- 
ing the  University  decree  which  demanded  that  the  Oratorians 
submit  to  official  censorship.  The  Parliamentary  decree, 
according  to  Haureau,  ^ was  not  overtly  very  favorable  to 
Cartesian  propaganda?  what  pleased  the  Oratorians  was  that 
they  were  exempted  from  the  disciplinary  measures  the  Uni- 
versity officials  sought  to  enforce. 

Had  the  Oratorians  been  content  to  rest  on  their 
victory  without  further  ado,  the  immediate  difficulty  might 
have  blown  over.  But  the  good  priests  seemingly  wanted  to 
flaunt  their  independence  in  the  Rector's  face.  They  had  a 
thesis  from  each  course  in  philosophy  published  and  announced 
that  these  would  be  publicly  defended  on  July  5,  1675,  with 
Father  Lamy  presiding.52,  53 


so 

JUFerguson,  p.  552. 

51Haureau,  p.  225. 

52Ibid. 

This  was  probably  one  of  the  periodic  meetings 
or  one  of  the  academies  to  which  the  public  was  frequently 
invited. 
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As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  Rector  Voisin,  who 
had  replaced  Rebous , was  infuriated.  He  wanted  to  invoke  the 
censorship  decree  of  February  11,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  had  nullified  it.  He  was  dissuaded,  how- 
ever, by  University  officials  who  were  intimidated  by  the 
Parliamentary  decision.  The  Rector,  therefore,  worked  out 
another  method  for  enforcing  his  will  and  demonstrating  that 
the  Oratorians  were  not  as  independent  as  they  thought.  He 
did  not  call  the  Oratorians  to  account  for  failure  to  submit 
the  theses  to  censorship,  but  instead  invoked  the  King's 
edict,  by  which  they  had  agreed  to  abide.  He  said  that  he 
had  read  the  theses  and  that  they  contained  condemnable  doc- 
trines, that  is,  that  they  were  Cartesian  and,  consequently, 
banned  by  the  royal  order.  On  this  basis,  he  forbade  the 
professors  to  permit  comment  on  the  theses  in  public.  There 
xs  no  record  of  any  reasons  given,  but  Father  Coquery  refused 
to  submit  to  the  Rector's  order.  On  the  designated  day,  the 
theses  were  publicly  disputed.  It  could  now  be  construed 
that  the  Oratorians  were  thwarting  the  King's  will,  since 
the  King  had  given  the  Rector  the  right  to  enforce  the  ban 
on  teaching  Descartes. 

Not  only  did  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  seem  to 
be  defying  the  King:  in  condemning  the  University  of  Angers, 
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the  Parliament  seemed  also  to  have  put  itself  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  King.54  Furthermore,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  although  the  controversy  waxed  hot  in  Angers,  it 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  that  city;  "everywhere  that  the 
two  opposed  schools  of  thought  had  their  representatives, 
the  battle  was  waged."55  Thus  almost  no  place  in  France  was 
exempt,  and  the  cause  of  Fathers  Coquery,  Lamy,  and  their 
colleagues  "had  become,  in  a manner  of  speaking,  a question 
of  public  right,  since  the  Parliament  appeared  to  have  contra- 
dicted the  crown."56  For  this  reason,  the  debates  presided 
over  by  Father  Lamy  undoubtedly  received  more  than  the  usual 
attention  and  "augmented  the  scandal  which  the  University 
had  had  it  at  heart  to  avoid."57  The  situation  was  now  com- 
pletely out  of  hand. 

An  incident  which  took  place  during  the  debates 
served  to  get  the  controversy  further  out  of  control.  Sev- 
eral hotheads,  who  sided  with  the  University  officials  against 
the  Oratorians,  invaded  the  meeting  where  the  allegedly 

54Bouillier , Vol.  I,  p.  461. 

55Haureau,  p.  226. 


5 7 Ibid. , p.  227. 
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Cartesian  theses  were  being  disputed.  Violence  ensued.  The 
Oratorians  immediately  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant General,  a provincial  official.  The  Lieutenant  General 
upheld  the  complaint  against  the  University.  In  his  turn, 
the  Rector  appealed  this  decision  to  the  Lieutenant  General, 
whose  response  to  this  appeal  was  to  declare  that  secret 
meetings,  such,  presumably,  as  the  one  in  which  the  Febru- 
ary 11  decree  had  been  formulated,  were  illicit.  The  Rector's 
partisans  ignored  this  declaration  and  met  again.  What  deci- 
sions were  reached  at  this  meeting  and  what  replies  might 
have  been  forthcoming  are  beside  the  point.  The  controversy 
was,  if  not  ended,  driven  underground  by  a decree  of  the 
Privy  Council  (i.e.,  the  King)  on  August  2,  1675.  The 
decree  reduced  Father  Coquery's  victory  to  nothing;  it 
voided  the  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  "ordered 

anew  that  the  Rector  prevent  the  teachings  of  any  opinion 

58 

founded  on  the  principles  of  Descartes,"  thus  leaving 
it  up  to  the  Rector  to  decide  which  doctrines  bore  the 
taint  of  Cartesianism  and  which  not. 


58 


Bouillier,  Vol.  I,  p.  461. 
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Even  this  did  little  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  Bernard 
Lamy.  He  continued  teaching  Descartes  at  Angers.59  This 
brought  a new  injunction  down  upon  his  head.  The  Rector, 
backed  by  University  officials,  formally  demanded  that  he 
return  to  Scholastic  philosophy  and  renounce  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  been  teaching,  which,  the  document  stated,  "we 
condemn  as  contradictory  to  the  declaration  of  the  king  and 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Descartes . 

"The  Aristotelians,"  Haureau  declares,  "imputed 
grave  errors  and  almost  seditious  new  ideas  to  the  professors 
of  the  College  of  Anjou."  Armed  anew  with  the  authority 
given  them  by  the  decree  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  University 
officials  therefore  required  that  the  Oratorians  submit  their 
copybooks  to  the  commissioners  of  the  University  of  Angers. 
The  upshot  was  that  ten  propositions  of  Father  Lamy's  were 
censured,  along  with  ten  propositions  of  Fathers  Fromentiers 

^Ibid.  In  this  place,  Bouillier  states  that  Lamy 
taught  Descartes  "with  no  other  precaution  than  to  more  or 
less  disguise  his  opinions  under  the  name  and  form  of  those 
of  Aristotle."  However,  in  Vol.  II,  p.  336,  Bouillier  states 
that  Lamy  did  not  even  hide  the  names  of  Descartes  and  Male- 
branche  behind  those  of  Plato  and  St.  Augustine,  but  loudly 
championed  them. 

60Ibid. , note,  p.  462. 

61Haureau,  p.  230. 
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and  Villecrose,  colleagues  of  Lamy.  Haureau  avers  that 

most  of  the  censured  propositions  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
6 2 

Cartesian. 


Haureau  does  not  list  the  propositions  of  Laray's 
which  were  not  Cartesian,  stating  that  when  Lamy  defended 
himself,  it  was  relatively  easy  to  reach  a compromise  with 
the  Jesuits  on  all  propositions  which  could  not  be  attributed 
to  Descartes.  Concerning  those  which  were  Cartesian,  Haureau 
lists  them  as  they  were  listed  in  the  extract  sent  by  the 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Angers  to  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau, 

governor  of  the  province  of  Touraine,  and  comments  as  fol- 
lows : 


It  is  necessary  for  us,  it  is  true,  to  recognize, 
after  having  read  the  text  denounced  by  the  Jesuits, 
that  the  opinion  of  Father  Lamy  on  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  is  not  absolutely  consistent  with  the 
articles  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning  this 
mystery.  in  effect,  the  definition  of  substance 
given  by  Descartes  scarcely  permits  the  philosopher 
to  admit  the  thesis  of  the  real  presence.  Father 
Lamy  could  not  prevent  himself  from  confessing  that 
reason  is  not  here  in  accord  with  faith;  he  has  re- 
course, then,  in  order  to  save  both  faith  and  reason, 
to  distinctions  which  neither  one  would  know  how  to 
accept.  Here  are  the  other  grievances.  Father  Lamy 
reproduced  the  argument  of  Descartes:  Cogito,  ergo 

suni;  and  the  Thomists  aroused  themselves  against 
this  argument.  it  is  not,  one  agrees,  as  decisive  as 
Lamy  presumes;  but  it  appears  absurd  to  say,  with 
the  Jesuits,  that  this  argument  of  doubtful  accuracy 
is  dangerous  to  use.  Another  chief  accusation  is 
this  one:  Father  Lamy  maintains  that  substantial 

forms  and  matter  cannot  be  distinguished  in  respect  to 
essence;  but  in  the  year  1624,  the  Sorbonne  had 
censured  this  proposition  as  false,  reckless  and  blas- 
phemous. The  thesis  is  obscure;  the  explications  of 
Lamy,  without  doubt,  render  it  clearer,  but  they 
escape  us.  in  the  Sorbonne  and  elsewhere  they  had 
many  times  discoursed  upon  the  substantial  forms, 
rather  more  vainly  than  recklessly.  Father  Lamy 
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Meanwhile  the  superiors  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  now  took  a firm  hand.  They  requested  that  Father 
Coquery  comply,  without  further  ado,  with  the  regulations 
of  the  University.  They  also  severely  criticized  Lamy's 
conduct,  which  they  believed  to  be  jeopardizing  the  entire 


says  again,  following  the  principles  of  Rene  Des- 
cartes, that  bodies  do  not  move  themselves;  he  adds 
that,  the  origin  of  all  movement  being  the  will  of 
God,  secondary  causes  are  pure  instruments  of  divine 
action,  and  that  the  sequence  of  all  phenomena  is 
regulated  by  laws  of  which  God  alone  can  be  the 
author.  The  Sorbonne  protests  against  this  opinion? 
but  in  what  terms?  It  is  here  necessary  to  judge  the 
logic  or  the  good  faith  of  the  adversaries  of  Father 
Lamy.  Doubtless,  they  dare  not  affirm  . . . with 
the  gnostics  . . . that  the  governing  of  matter  is  in 
other  hands  than  the  governing  of  spirit,  and  that 
matter  contains  neither  the  movement  nor  the  being 
of  the  God  which  the  Christians  adore;  however,  they 
cannot  endure  calling  God  the  only  author  of  movement 
and  of  life.  This  manner  of  speaking  was,  they  say, 
condemned  by  Saint  Thomas,  whose  decree  they  cite: 
Haec  opinio  stulta  est,  quia  ordinem  tollit  universi 
et  propriam  operationem  a rebus  ac  destruit  judicum 
sensus.  It  would  be  well  to  check  in  Saint  Thomas 
to  find  if  he  had  truly  dictated  the  decree  against 
the  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony.  That  ap- 
pears very  doubtful  to  us.  Certainly  Aristotle  pro- 
nounced for  it  when  he  defined  God  as  the  prime  un- 
moved mover.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  reproved 
by  the  Jesuits  and  they  say  it  could  not  be  main- 
tained except  by  disguised  Jansenists.  Finally,  in 
agreement  with  all  naturalists  since  Descartes, 

Father  Lamy  asserts  that  all  sensations  have  a com- 
mon center , and  that  the  pain  of  a wound  is  not  felt 
at  all  by  the  wounded  part  of  the  body.  There,  cry 
the  Thomists,  is  a heresy.  A heresy,  perhaps,  but 
assuredly  it  is  not  an  error.  [Pp.  230-33.] 
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order . ^ 

After  having  been  censured  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  University  in  Angers,  Father  Lamy  was  censured  also  by 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  That  court  was  sovereign  in  matters 
of  orthodoxy  and  its  decision  was  sanctioned  by  the  decree 
of  the  Attorney  General,  issued  December  4,  1675.  Lamy  was 
notified  of  this  condemnation.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
the  unfortunate  priest  received,  on  the  same  day,  a letter 
from  his  superiors  exiling  him  to  the  Convent  of  Saint 
Martin  de  Misere,  near  Grenoble. 

In  obediance  to  this  order,  Lamy  left  the  city  of 
Angers  on  December  8.  He  could  not,  however,  leave  without, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  setting  the  record  straight. 
Although  he  must  have  realized  that  the  provincial  official 


G 3 

Writing  to  Coquery  in  regard  to  Lamy,  the  heads 
of  the  Oratory,  as  quoted  by  Bouillier  (Vol.  I,  p.  463) , 
explained  their  attitude: 

If  nothing  were  involved  . . . except  his  honor  and 
his  peace,  we  could  be  patient;  but  the  honor  and 
peace  of  the  whole  Congregation  is  involved  here, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  maintain  with  all  our  power, 
and  in  order  to  work  there  in  good  fashion,  we  be- 
seech you  not  to  permit  him  to  teach  the  opinions  of 
Descartes,  whatever  explication  he  intends  to  give 
of  them.  ...  We  would  rather  see  his  class  en- 
tirely deserted  by  master  and  pupils  than  to  permit 
all  of  our  Congregation  to  be  humiliated  in  all  of 
France  through  the  obstinacy  and  rebellion  of  one 
person. 
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had  no  power  to  aid  him,  he  filed  a declaration  with  the 
Lieutenant  General.  In  this  he  protested  that  he  had  never 
taught  seditious  ideas  and,  to  prove  it,  listed  propositions 
which  he  had  believed  and  taught  to  his  students,  showing 
that  he  had  never  undermined  monarchical  government.64 
Having  done  this,  Barnard  Lamy  went  into  exile  as  ordered. 

The  exile  did  not  last  long.  Fortunately,  the  Bishop 
at  nearby  Grenoble,  Etienne  Le  Camus,  was  a forward-thinking 
man.  He  had  been  disgraced  at  Court,  but  was  to  become  a 
Cardinal  in  the  future.  "The  Bishop  of  Grenoble  ...  a man 
of  spirit  . . . had  no  love  for  the  cause  of  Aristotle  and 
welcomed  the  young  and  learned  theologian  who  had  suffered 
for  the  new  philosophy. 1,65  The  young  prelate  was  made  the 
Bishop's  Grand  Vicar.  Also,  at  the  request  of  Camus,  the 
order,  issued  at  the  time  of  Lamy's  exile,  prohibiting  him 
from  teaching  philosophy  in  any  Oratorian  college,  was 


Haureau  (note,  pp.  234-35)  gives  the  following  pro- 
positions, listed  in  Lamy's  declaration:  (l)  Royalty  and 

the  powers  accruing  to  royalty  were  established  by  God  for 
the  best  government  of  the  people.  (2)  The  authority  of 
kings  and  their  powers  are  an  emanation  and  image  of  those 
rLtA x Subjects  must  thus  obey  kings  as  if  they  were 

, . * , Monarchy  established  through  succession,  by  here- 

theabestlgetcand  ^ eleCtion'  as  the  French  monarchy,  is 


65 


Ibid. , p.  236. 
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revoked.  Thus  Father  Lamy  resumed  teaching,  occupying  the 
Chair  of  Philosophy  at  the  seminary  in  Grenoble. 

Father  Lamy  was  greatly  esteemed  at  Grenoble.  Among 
all  the  Orator ians  whom  Etienne  Le  Camus  appointed  to  teach 
in  the  small  seminary  at  Saint  Martin  de  Misere  and  the 
large  one  in  Grenoble,  Lamy  was  "considered  the  most  eru- 
dite and  the  cleverest."66  Furthermore,  he  was  zealous,  as 
has  already  been  noted,  in  his  performance  of  duties  in  the 
diocese,  often  journeying  where  some  priests  scorned  to  go, 
to  minister  to  country  parishioners.  This  greatly  eased 
the  burdens  of  the  Bishop.  Furthermore,  an  incident  occurred 
in  1684  which  augmented  his  already  good  reputation.  In 
that  year,  a minister  of  the  government  abjured  his  belief 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  following  year,  published 
a pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  his  conversion.  He  gave  Lamy 
full  credit,  and  thanked  God  for  having  sent  Father  Lamy  to 
him  to  redirect  his  misguided  soul.67 

Whether  or  not  there  was  any  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  two  events,  Lamy  was  "suddenly  reinstated  in  the 


66Ibid. 


67 


Ibid. 
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6ft 

good  graces  of  the  superiors  of  his  congregation,"  and  in 
1686  was  recalled  to  Paris,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  sem- 
inary of  Saint  Gloire . 

His  return  to  favor  occurred  despite  a curious  lack 
of  prudence  on  his  part.  While  still  in  Grenoble,  Lamy 


published  his  first  edition  of  Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences 


(1684) . Although  he  barely  mentioned  philosophy  in  this 
first  edition,  being  intimidated  by  the  witch-hunting  cli- 


mate in  the  nation,  he  did  include  an  ardent  defense  of 
Descartes,69,  70  which,  considering  the  trouble  his  fidelity 


68Ibid. 

69Bouillier , Vol.  II,  p.  337. 

70Reproduced  here  is  a part  of  his  praise  of  Des- 
car^*es  (Entretiens  sur  les  sciences  [Lyons:  1684]  , pp.  298- 


At  present  it  is  not  believed  that  one  can  know  any- 
thing unless  one  can  explain  it  mechanically.  it 
is  Descartes  who  paved  the  way  for  this  idea;  it 
must  be  attributed  to  his  method.  I say  to  his 
method  because  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  greater 
part  of  his  explications,  not  as  truth,  but  as  reason- 
able conjectures.  What  he  says  is  always  ingenious 
according  to  the  hypotheses  he  has  constructed,  but 
this  is  not  to  say  that  what  he  advances  is  true. 

...  It  is  to  the  method  of  this  philosophy,  rather 
than  to  his  particular  opinions,  that  one  must  attach 
oneself  in  physics.  There  will  be  a number  of  inac— 
found,  in  proportion  to  the  discoveries 
which  will  be  made  in  physics.  It  is  without  ques- 
tion that  of  all  philosophers  he  has  best  spoken  of 
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to  this  philosopher  had  already  caused  him,  scarcely  seems 
wise. 

Lamy  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  in  praising  Descartes  he  was  running  pell  mell 
toward  martyrdom.  In  the  first  place,  after  Lamy 8 s disgrace, 
the  Jesuits  had  further  humiliated  the  Oratorians  by  demand- 
ing that  the  entire  Congregation  sign  a formulary  in  which 
they  not  only  renounced  Cartesianism,  but  agreed  to  espouse 
^ris totelianism.  Since  all  were  required  to  sign,  pre- 

sumably Lamy  also  signed.  Thus  his  defense  of  Descartes 
amounted  to  a retraction  of  his  acceptance  of  the  formulary. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  1684  Chapter  of 


the  mind  and  most  clearly  distinguished  its  functions 
from  those  of  the  physical  mechanism.  All  that  other 
philosophers  have  said  on  this  subject  is  very  ob- 
scure. One  can  scarcely  add  to  what  he  teaches 
regarding  the  union  of  the  mind  with  the  body.  . . 

No  philosopher  has  more  convincingly  revealed  the 
relationship  between  man  and  God.  That  is  why  I 
do  not  know  who  could  have  influenced  some  of  our 
writers  to  work  so  hard  to  render  his  philosophy  sus- 
pect. France  and  our  century  are  to  be  envied  for 
having  the  glory  of  producing  the  greatest  of  all 
philosophers .... 

71Bouillier , Vol . II,  p.  466. 

72 

As  previously  stated,  Fathers  Quesnel  and  Du  Guet 
did  not  sign  the  formulary  and,  subsequently,  joined  Arnauld 
in  Brussels,  where  he  was  in  exile.  (Bouillier,  Vol  II 
p.  467.) 
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the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  had  ordered  the  adoption  of 
a curriculum  of  studies  "in  which  Jansenius  and  Descartes 
were  branded  together  as  equally  pernicious  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  of  theology  and  philosophy."73  Thus  Lamy  might 
well  have  seen  his  declaration  of  fidelity  to  Descartes  as 
a self-inflicted  kiss  of  death.  Yet  the  representative  of 
the  Sorbonne  who  acted  as  censor  for  the  city  of  Lyons, 
where  the  work  was  published  in  1684,  did  not  condemn  Entre- 
tiens  but  publicly  approved  it,  and  neither  the  Thomists  in 
Grenoble  or  Paris  commented  at  all.74  Also,  Lamy  was,  as 
has  been  shown,  reinstated  in  Paris  by  his  superiors.  The 
reasons  for  his  immunity  are  not  known.  Certainly  it  was 
not  that  the  encomium  was  overlooked;  Bayle  called  attention 
to  it  in  the  December,  1684,  edition  of  the  Nouvelles  de  la 
Republique  des  Lettres.  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that 
the  superiors  of  the  Oratory  were  sincere  in  their  protesta- 
tions that  they  had  nothing  personal  against  Lamy  and  sought 
only  to  protect  their  status  as  a teaching  order,  and  so  re- 
called  him  when  they  felt  the  danger  he  represented  was  past. 

73Rea , p.  304. 

74Haureau,  p.  249. 

75Ibid. 


It  can  also  be  conjectured  that  the  majority  of  the  Orator i- 
ans  were  never  anti-Cartesian.  For  as  long  as  possible, 
the  superiors  ignored  their  members'  violations  of  the  ban 
on  teaching  Descartes,  in  fact,  to  the  point  that  the  Ora- 
torian  colleges  were  noted  as  centers  of  the  new  philosophy. 
It  can  even  be  assumed  that  most  Oratorians  sympathized  with 
Lamy's  views  and  had  no  desire  to  persecute  him,  providing 
he  did  not  call  attention  to  himself  and,  thereby,  arouse 
their  enemies. 

Unfortunately,  Lamy  seemed  unable  to  stay  out  of 

trouble.  While  in  Paris  at  Saint  Gloire,  Father  Lamy 

taught,  but  also  completed  and  published  a number  of  books. 

One  of  these  was  destined  to  embroil  him  in  a dispute  so 

widespread  that  it  resulted  in  his  second  disgrace.  Lamy's 

Harmonia  sive  Concordia  guator  Evangel is tarum  has  already 

76 

been  mentioned.  In  this  work,  published  in  1689,  Lamy 
sought  to  prove  three  points:  (1)  that  St.  John  the  Bap- 

tist had  been  imprisoned  twice,  instead  of  once,  as  most 
theologians  currently  believed;  (2)  that  Christ  at  the 
Last  Supper  did  not  eat  the  Passover  lamb  because  he  was 
crucified  on  the  day  when  the  Jews  traditionally  celebrated 

^See  note  14,  p.  165  above. 
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Passover;  (3)  that  the  identity  of  Mary,  Lazarus8  sister, 

Mary  the  Sinner,  and  Mary  Magdalene  was  the  same. 

These  ideas  "produced  the  greatest  controversy  in 

77 

the  bosom  of  the  church,"  although  they  were  not  considered 
dangerous  or  heretical.  The  work  had,  in  fact,  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  the  Sorbonne  for  ap- 
proval before  publication.  The  Faculty  had  commented  upon 

the  novelty  of  the  ideas,  but  had  not  judged  it  contrary  to 
78 

the  faith.  Therefore  it  could  not  have  been  considered 
that  the  subject  matter  was  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
dogma.  The  trouble  arose  from  other  causes. 

First  of  all,  the  work  was  criticized  by  a Mr.  Bul- 
teau,  a Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  Although  Bulteau's  criti- 
cism was  not  published,  Lamy  answered  it  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  R.  P.  Fourre  of  the  Oratory  and  had  the  letter 
published  in  1689.  Knowingly  or  inadvertently.  Father  Lamy 
did  not  submit  the  letter  to  the  censorship  of  the  General 
of  the  Oratory,  as  he  was  supposed  to  do.  The  General 


77 

Haureau,  p.  256. 
78Ibid. 

7 9 Ibid. , p.  259. 
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may  have  felt  that  Lamy  was  up  to  his  old  tricks  of  insub- 
ordination. 

Secondly,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Harlay,  had  for  a 

80 

long  time  been  an  enemy  of  the  Oratorians,  and  he  was  an- 

q n 

tagonized  by  Lamy's  independent  manner.  The  General  no 
doubt  feared  the  displeasure  of  the  Archbishop,  as  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  forcing  the  formulary  upon  the  Ora- 
torians . 

Whatever  the  reasons,  as  a consequence  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  and  letter  of  reply,  the  General  asked 
Lamy  to  leave  Paris  and  designated  Rouen  as  the  place  where 
he  should  take  up  his  duties.  However,  this  exile  was  by  no 
means  as  degrading  as  the  previous  one,  for  Lamy  became  the 
Superior  of  the  Oratorian  seminary  at  Rouen. 

At  this  point,  Lamy  might  wisely  have  been  intimi- 
dated by  the  displeasure  of  the  General  and  the  Archbiship 
of  Paris.  Such  was  not  the  case.  He  promptly  had  a summary 
of  the  arguments  which  he  had  developed  in  the  letter  to 
Fourre  published  in  the  Journal  des  Savants.  This  evoked 
an  attack  by  Jean  Pienud,  Professor  of  Humanities  at  Harcourt 

80Bouillier , Vol.  II,  p.  465;  Rea,  p.  304. 

81Haureau,  p.  259. 
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College,  which  Lamy  duly  answered.  Ultimately,  no  less  than 
twelve  theologians  became  involved  in  the  dispute,  and  most 
of  them  opposed  Lamy's  views.  Lamy  published  a reply  to  each 
one,  and  these  replies  largely  occupied  the  next  seven  years 
of  his  life.  Altogether,  Father  Lamy  published  nine  separate 
works,  either  defending  his  original  ideas  or  strengthening 
them,  and  five  separate  articles  or  letters  in  response  to 
his  attackers.  Such  a lengthy  and  widespread  argument 
could  hardly  escape  the  attention  of  a public  which  inter- 
ested itself  eagerly  in  theological  matters. 


Of  his  three  original  propositions,  although  all 
were  attacked,  the  most  avidly  contested  was  that  concerning 
the  Last  Supper.  Showing  how  great  was  the  stir  created, 
Haureau  comments : 


The  dispute  provoked  by  Father  Lamy  on  the  subject 
of  the  last  supper  was  for  several  years  the  great 
cause  of  the  republic  of  letters.  The  old  system 
had  numerous  partisans ; the  new  was  defended  with 
no  less  zeal;  one  could  not  have  met  a clerk  the 
least  bit  versed  in  the  Scriptures  who  would  not 
have  it  at  heart  to  express  his  opinion  on  the 
question  which  was  the  order  of  the  day.83 


8 2 

For  a detailed  account  of  Lamy's  arguments,  their 
refutation  by  other  theologians  and  his  replies,  see  Du  Pin, 
Des  Auteurs  vivans  . . . . 

g ^ 

Haureau,  p.  262. 


In  the  midst  of  the  controversy,  Lamy  went  to  Rome. 
He  was,  however,  apparently  unable  to  work  there  because  he 
was  harassed  by  "ignorant  cardinals,"  who  interfered  with 
his  serious  pursuits.  Accordingly,  he  returned  to  Paris 
in  1693,  where  he  carried  on  the  work  of  defending  his 
theses  against  all  comers.  This  persistence  did  not  at 
all  please  his  superiors.  As  Haureau  says,  "Assuredly  his 
superiors  of  the  Oratory  were  less  alarmed  to  hear  Lamy 
discourse  freely  on  the  chronology  of  the  Gospel  than  to  see 
him  in  grips  with  the  Jesuits  on  the  subject  of  Aristotle, 
Saint  Thomas  and  Descartes;  they  regretted,  however,  that 
he  was  engaged  in  a new  controversy."84  Lamy  knew  of  their 
discontent  and  heard  rumors  that  he  was  going  to  be  exiled 
again.  This  time  he  did  not  wait  for  the  order  to  leave 
Paris,  but  voluntarily  retired  to  Rouen.  Here  he  carried 
on  his  defense,  publishing  his  last  riposte  in  1700. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  Lamy  spent  in  revising 
his  former  works,  including  the  Rhetoric . writing  new  ones, 
and  carrying  on  his  priestly  duties,  chief  among  which  was 
the  instruction  of  young  priests.  Lamy  had  always  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  helping  those  who  had  strayed  from 

84Ibid . , p.  264. 
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the  fold  into  Protestantism  and  it  was  this  interest  which 
caused  his  last  days  to  be  filled  with  disappointment.  A 
young  Calvinist,  after  reading  some  of  Lamy°s  works,  began 
to  doubt  the  validity  of  his  own  convictions.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  the  priest,  asking  him  some  questions  concerning 
religion.  Impressed  with  the  replies,  he  came  to  study  under 
Lamy  and  put  himself  under  this  priest's  spiritual  direction. 
The  youth  made  such  great  strides  in  both  piety  and  erudi- 
tion and  the  priest  was  so  impressed  with  the  proselyte's 
talents  that  Lamy  had  the  highest  hopes  for  him.  Unfortun- 
ately, less  than  a year  after  he  had  completed  his  instruc- 
tion, the  young  man  reverted  to  Protestantism.  Lamy,  hearing 

of  it,  was  bitterly  disappointed.  In  fact,  both  Niceron85 
86 

and  Desmollets  state  that  this  disappointment  was  the  actual 
cause  of  the  illness  which  cost  Father  Lamy  his  life.  In  any 
case,  he  became  tremendously  depressed  and,  at  the  same  time, 
was  afflicted  with  what  must  have  been  a pulmonary  disease, 
though  none  of  his  biographers  is  explicit.  Lying  ill  for 
some  days,  on  January  29,  1715,  the  invalid  ruptured  a pul- 
monary vein.  Feeling  that  death  was  near,  he  asked  for  the 

85Niceron,  p.  99. 

Desmollets,  n.p. 
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last  rites  to  be  administered.  That  same  day,  at  the  age 

of  seventy-four,  Bernard  Lamy  died  and  the  Oratory  lost  one 

8 7 

"its  most  illustrious  representatives." 

His  library  was  all  that  the  good  priest  had  ever 
possessed  of  material  goods  and  he  had  divided  this  in  three 
and  bequeathed  his  treasured  books  to  three  homes  of  the  Ora- 
tory. 

This  same  year  the  French  King  died  and  thus  ended 
the  Age  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  life  of  Bernard  Lamy,  so  peculi- 
arly a representative  of  that  age. 


87 


Haureau,  p.  276. 


PART  II 


ANALYSIS  OF  LA  RHETORIQUE  OU 
L 1 ART  DE  PARLER 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Lamy's  rhetorical  work  is  regarded  as  representing 
a transitional  phase,  from  an  old  to  a new  rhetoric,  by 
Howell,1  Ehninger , 2 Thomas,3  Guthrie,4  Lang,5  and  Perrin.6 
As  a bridge,  Lamy’s  Rhetoric  must  contain  elements  of  the 
past,  contemporaneous,  and  future  rhetorical  theories. 


1Wilbur  Samuel  Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  England, 
1500-1700  (Princeton:  1956) , p.  382. 

2 

Douglas  Ehninger,  "Dominant  Trends  in  English  Rhe- 
torical Thought,  1750-1800,"  The  Southern  Speech  Journal, 

Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1 (September,  1952) , p.  3. 

3Ota  Thomas,  "The  Teaching  of  Rhetoric  in  the  United 
States,"  A History  and  Criticism  of  American  Public  Address, 
Vol.  I (New  York:  1943),  p.  201. 

4Warren  Guthrie,  "The  Development  of  Rhetorical 
Theory  in  America,  1635-1850,"  Speech  Monographs,  Vol.  XIV, 
No.  2 (1947),  p.  38. 

5 

Robert  A.  Lang,  "The  Development  of  Rhetorical 
Theory  in  French  Colleges  (with  Indications  of  Other  Avail- 
able Rhetorics) " (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Northwest- 
ern University,  1950) , p.  267. 

£ 

Porter  Gale  Perrin,  "The  Teaching  of  Rhetoric  in 
the  American  Colleges  before  1750"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dis- 
sertation, University  of  Chicago,  1936) , p.  113. 
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We  have  examined  the  rhetoric  which  virtually  domi- 
nated sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century  French  schools. 
It  was  noted  that  an  abbreviated  Ciceronian  rhetoric  was 
being  taught,  that  it  was  devoted  to  Style  and  Invention  by 
Commonplaces,  and  that  it  confused  rhetoric  and  poetic  to 
the  extinction  of  rhetoric.  An  examination  of  the  text  it- 
self will  reveal  vestiges  of  that  rhetorical  theory  of  the 
past.  For  example,  there  is  a spatial  emphasis  upon  what 
is  usually  considered  Style;  the  Commonplaces  are  treated, 
and  poetical  discourse  is  viewed  as  one  rhetorical  form. 

Also  the  Rhetoric's  classicism  is  largely  Ciceronian,  draw- 
ing some  upon  Quintilian,  and  less  upon  Aristotle. 

Contemporaneous  characteristics  have  been  touched 
upon,  but  need  further  delineation.  Naturally  the  rhetori- 
cal theory  which  developed  during  the  late  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a changing  world,  which  the  old  rhetoric  failed 
to  take  into  account.  Howell  describes  the  over-all  charac- 
the  emergent  system,  which  was  manifested  in  several 
influential  works,  Lamy's  Art  of  Speaking  being  one.  A 
listing  of  the  traits  will  clarify  certain  attributes  which 
the  review  of  the  text  will  reveal. 
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First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  England,  as  a 
reversion  from  Ramism,  there  appeared  a Classical  pattern 
which  was  a restatement  of  Ciceronianism,  restoring  at  least 
four  of  the  five  traditional  canons  to  rhetoric.  Howell 
calls  this  pattern  Neo-Ciceronian.  No  such  pattern  appeared 
in  France,  thanks  to  the  tyranny  of  Scholasticism.  Lamy's 
book  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  on  the  French  scene 
deserving,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  term.  Neo— Ciceronianism, 
however,  did  not  adequately  meet  current  needs,  so  that  evi- 
dences of  a reformulation  possessing  certain  innovations 
began  to  appear. 

One:  the  new  rhetorical  theory  took  over  learned, 

as  well  as  popular,  discourse,  leaving  logic  free  to  accept 
its  obligation  as  a system  of  inquiry. ^ 

Two:  the  new  rhetoric,  under  the  impetus  of  acceler- 

ated scientific  discovery,  began  to  repudiate  Artistic  Proof 
and  Invention  by  Commonplaces,  and  to  stress  the  importance 
of  Non-artistic  Proof  based  on  observation  and  facts.7 8 

Three:  there  was  a trend  toward  a simplification 

of  the  organization  of  expository  material.9  For  instance, 

7 

Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  p.  365. 

8 Ibid. , p.  376. 

9Ibid. . p.  382. 
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Bacon  suggested  that  knowledge  ought  to  be  delivered  in  the 
same  order  in  which  it  was  invented. In  persuasive  dis- 
course there  was  also  a trend  toward  simplification  of  or- 
ganization, based  upon  Aristotle,  rather  than  the  elaborate 
parts  of  speech  which  had  later  developed. ^ 

Four:  the  new  rhetorical  trend  denounced  the  doc- 

trine of  Tropes  and  Figures,  and  advocated  ordinary  speech 
patterns . 12 

The  first  two  characteristics  will  be  found  in  the 
Art  of  Speaking , as  will  simplification  of  the  organization 
of  exposition  based  on  the  order  of  its  Invention.  In  re- 
spect to  the  organization  of  persuasive  discourse,  Lamy 
remains  classical  in  the  Ciceronian  tradition.  In  regard 
to  the  denunciation  of  Tropes  and  Figures,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  Lamy  recommends  they  be  used  in  a natural 
and  conversational  way,  but,  far  from  rejecting  them,  he 
invests  them  with  Inventional,  rather  than  ornamental, 
properties . 


10Ibid. , 

P- 

383. 

11Ibid. , 

pp. 

384-85. 

12Ibid. , 

P* 

385. 
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As  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  future,  it  finally  became 
crystallized  in  English  rhetorical  thought  into  four  patterns 
which  dominated  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  rhetoric  expressed  in  most  modern  texts.13 

Certain  of  these  patterns,  e.g. , the  Classical,  the 
Psychological-Epistemological,  and  the  Belletristic,  have 
already  been  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  and  com- 
mented upon  once  or  twice  in  passing,  as  related  to  Lamy's 
work.  As  any  given  era  in  history  is  a product  of  preceding 
and  concomitant  events,  so  are  given  rhetorical  theories 
products  of  past  theories,  adapted  to  contemporary  life. 

There  is,  however,  always  a cultural  lag  in  rhetoric,  per- 
haps because  its  theories  are  guarded  by  educational  insti- 
tutions, which  must  maintain  a high  degree  of  stability,  a 
bulwark  against  chaos.  Thus  Lamy's  times  had  needs  which 
rhetorical  theory  did  not  satisfy  until  almost  a century 
later.  Nevertheless,  his  Rhetoric,  mirroring  his  times  in 
a way  that  other  French  rhetorics  did  not,  contained  the 
seeds  of  the  four  systems  that  dominated  English  rhetoric 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  A statement,  then,  of  these 
four  theories  is  desirable. 


13 


Ehninger , "Dominant  Trends," 


p.  3 . 
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There  are  two  reasons  for  discussing  English  rhetori- 
cal trends  rather  than  French  trends.  First,  there  seem  to 
be  parallels  between  the  forms  which  materialized  in  English 
rhetoric  and  French  thought  on  the  subject.  For  example, 
Fenelon's  Dialogues  on  Eloquence,  which,  though  written  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  were  not  published  and,  therefore, 
produced  no  influence,  until  the  eighteenth  century,14  con- 
stituted a return  to  true  Classical  rhetoric,15  and  a rever- 
sion from  Stylistic  rhetoric  and  stereotyped  Invention.16 
Rollin' s Treatise  on  Studies  contained  a Classical  restate- 
ment of  rhetorical  precepts,  with  more  emphasis  on  the  ver- 
nacular. Also,  in  France,  the  development  of  psychology 
produced  some  effect  on  the  theory  of  teaching  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic  in  the  works  of  such  men  as  Etienne 
Bonnot  de  Condillac.18  Yet  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  remained 


14 

Wilbur  Samuel  Howell,  Fenelon's  Dialogues  on  Elo- 
quence (Princeton:  1951),  p.  37?  

15Ehninger , “Dominant  Trends,"  p.  5. 

Howell,  Fenelon's  Dialogues,  pp.  44-45. 

17 Jeanne  Elise  Miles,  "Charles  Rollin's  Views  on 
Rhetorical  Training"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  1954),  pp.  120-21. 

18Gabriel  Compayre,  The  History  of  Pedagogy.  Trans. 
W.  H.  Payne  (Boston:  1907) , p.  316. 
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virtually  the  same  in  form,  in  most  French  schools,  surviv- 
, 19 

mg  even  the  Revolution.  Thus,  although  no  formal  study 
of  French  rhetorical  theories  after  the  early  eighteenth 
century  seems  to  have  been  made,  it  is  probable  that  the 
failure  to  investigate  that  period  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  unproductive,  since  the  practices  remained 
static.  For  this  reason,  an  analysis  of  the  mainstreams  of 
rhetorical  thought  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  necessarily  concentrates  on  England,  where  the 
most  important  developments  occurred. 

Another  reason  for  discussing  the  trends  in  English 
rhetoric  is  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  Continental 
works,  of  which  Lamy's  was  one.  Since  his  work  may  have 
produced  even  more  influence  in  England,  where  change  was 
easier,  than  in  France,  where  it  was  almost  precluded,  it  is 
the  English  thought  which  interests  us  in  relation  to  the 
Art  of  Speaking.  Furthermore,  Lamy's  book  is  credited  with 
influence  in  America,  because  it  played  a part  in  British 
theory.  There  follows,  then,  a brief  description  of  each 
of  the  four  patterns  as  outlined  by  Ehninger. 

19 

Albert  C.  Gaudin,  The  Educational  Views  of  Charles 
Rollin  (New  York:  1939) , pp.  100-112. 
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The  Classical  trend — following  many  translations  of 
classical  tracts,  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Lamy, 
Fenelon,  and  Rollin  in  England,  and  original  British  works 
which  embodied  the  traditional  doctrine — reached  a peak  of 
influence  in  the  publication  of  John  Lawson's  Lectures  Con- 
cerning Oratory  (1752)  and  John  Ward's  A System  of  Oratory 

20 

(1759).  That  Lamy's  work  presaged  the  materialization  of 
this  pattern  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  Ehninger  and  How- 
ell both  mention  it  in  this  connection;  but  an  examination 
the  text  will  substantiate  the  opinions . 

The  Psychological-Epistemological  trend  grew  out  of 
an  attempt  to  advance  beyond  "the  sterile  rehearsal  of 
classical  doctrine?  ...  to  take  into  account  current 
philosophical,  critical,  and  aesthetic  doctrines;  to  evolve 
a rhetoric  out  of  contemporary  thought,  specifically  designed 

o -1 

to  meet  contemporary  needs." 

As  evidenced  in  the  works  of  George  Campbell,  Joseph 
Priestley,  John  Ogilvie,  and  Hugh  Blair,  this  brand  of  rhe- 
torical theory  grew  out  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  thinkers 
of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  with  systematic  study  of  the 

20 

Ehninger,  "Dominant  Trends,"  pp.  4-5. 

21Ibid. , p.  6 . 
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nature  of  the  human  mind.  Ehninger,  acknowledging  the  use 
of  a nineteenth  century  term,  calls  the  three  most  influen- 
tial theories  of  the  mind:  the  psychology  of  association, 

the  psychology  of  the  faculties,  and  the  common  sense  philo- 
sophy.22 Lamy's  Rhetoric,  basing  its  justification  for  the 
use  of  classical  precepts  and  its  explanations  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  upon  Descartes'  physio- 
psychology,  will  be  seen  to  more  nearly  approximate  the  Psy- 
chological-Epistemological trend  than  any  other. 

The  Elocutionary  trend  was  stimulated  by  the  desire 
to  standardize  and  polish  English,  which  was  becoming  more 
and  more  a focus  of  national  pride,  and  the  desire  to  reform 
the  oral  delivery  of  public  speakers,  particularly  preachers 
and  lawyers.23  The  elocutionists  believed  that  rhetorical 
training  should  concentrate  primarily  upon  delivery.24 
Lamy's  work  could  have  only  a tenuous  relationship  to  this 
trend,  other  works  had  already  done  much  to  improve  the 
French  tongue,  and  the  French  Academy  was  created  partially 


22Ibid. , p.  6. 

23Ross  Stafford  North,  "Joseph  Priestley  on  Language, 
Oratory  and  Criticism"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Uhi- 
versity  of  Florida,  1957),  p.  153. 

24t-i — .i ....  . 


Ehninger,  "Dominant  Trends," 


p.  9. 
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as  an  institution  to  accomplish  exactly  that  end.  Thus 
Lamy's  only  function  was  to  point  out  the  achievement  of 
others  in  beautifying  the  vernacular,  re-emphasizing  the  pride 
Frenchmen  should  feel.  of  course,  such  an  attitude  also 
served  the  purpose  of  trying  to  awaken  educators  and  laymen 
to  the  fact  that  continued  exclusion  of  the  vernacular  in 
Scholastic-dominated  schools  was  anachronistic.  These  things, 
and  the  fact  that  this  text  was — unlike  most  schoolbooks  on 
rhetoric  in  French,  do  not  provide  sufficient  grounds  for 
connecting  his  book  with  the  later  evolution  of  an  Elocu- 
tionary trend,  though  the  same  factors  that  led  him  to  write 
in  French  and  praise  the  vernacular  also  led  to  a similar 
trend  in  England. 

The  Belletristic  trend  evolved  from  the  custom  of 

viewing  rhetoric  as  a part  of  belles-lettres,  or  the  study 

of  all  literary  forms,  so  that  rhetorical  theory  included 

the  theories  of  historical,  poetical,  and  expository  writing, 

25 

as  well  as  oratorical.  As  exemplified  in  Hugh  Blair's 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres . this  school  of 
thought  grouped  rhetorical  theory,  the  study  of  aesthetics, 
and  literary  theory  under  one  head.  It  resulted  in  Stylistic 

2 5 Ibid. , pp.  10-11. 
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emphasis  and  an  accentuation  of  the  role  of  poetic  in  rhe- 
torical discourse,  with  a gradual  loss  of  the  distinction 

between  writing  and  speaking  and  of  the  character  of  rhet- 

26 

oric  as  a practical,  rather  than  a speculative,  art. 

Lamy's  Art  of  Speaking,  indeed,  contains  many  of  the  seeds 
of  a Belletristic  rhetoric.  As  the  examination  of  the  text 
which  follows  will  show,  Lamy's  precepts  apply,  in  most 
cases,  to  both  written  and  spoken  discourse,  include  the 
literary  forms  mentioned  above,  and  are  specifically  aimed 
at  serving  the  double  purpose  of  aiding  in  composition  and 
establishing  standards  for  the  judgment  of  literature. 

The  nature  of  the  educational  system  for  which  Lamy  wrote 
a book  ordained  that  his  work  would  foreshadow  the  Belle- 
tristic trend.  In  this  connection,  however,  perhaps  his 
greatest  contribution  to  French  rhetoric  lay  in  not  develop- 
ing a rhetoric  solely  as  a theory  of  belles-lettres . The 
The  teaching  of  the  times — and  many  of  the  rhetorical  tracts 
of  this  period — practically  excluded  spoken  discourse,  were 
dedicated  to  Style  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  so  confused 
poetic  with  rhetoric  that  the  latter  ceased  to  exist,  as 
such,  and  applied  mostly  to  literary  analysis,  rather  than 


26 


Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 
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to  communicative  practice.  The  same  excesses  that  charac- 
terized a rhetoric  of  belles-lettres  as  it  developed  in  the 
eighteenth  century  characterized  the  Ciceronian  rhetoric  of 
Style  in  seventeenth  century  France.  Lamy's  Rhetoric,  while 
serving  the  need  of  society  and  education  for  a knowledge  of 
P°lite  letters,"  nevertheless  did  not  blur  rhetoric  and 
poetic,  but  sought  to  establish  a rhetoric  of  exposition  and 
persuasion — for  both  oral  and  spoken  discourse — that  was  to 
be  a practical  contribution  to  human  relations.  What  Lamy 
did  not  do,  however,  and  what  would  have  aided  his  purpose 
and  precluded  misinterpretation,  was  to  differentiate  in  his 
definition  between  rhetoric  as  a study  and  rhetoric  as  a 
science  of  communication.  The  distinction  is  clear  in  his 
treatment  of  the  material,  but  it  is  not  explicit  in  his 
definition. 

So  much  for  the  characteristics  of  the  rhetorical 
theories  which  preceded,  accompanied,  and  succeeded  Lamy's 
life  and  his  book,  with  its  particular  formulation  which 
contained  traces  of  them  all  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree. 
After  a brief  explanation  of  Lamy's  definition  of  rhetoric, 
an  overview  of  the  book's  contents,  and  a history  of  the 
text,  the  actual  text  will  be  examined,  its  major  concepts 
pointed  out,  and  their  sources  indicated,  along  with 
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suggestions  as  to  the  contributions  made  to  contemporary  and 
future  rhetorical  systems. 


Lamy's  Definition  of  Rhetoric 

The  first,  second,  and  third  editions  of  Lamy's 
textbook  were  variously  titled  De  L'Art  de  Parler.27  and 
L 1 Art  de  Parler  avec  un  discours  dans  leguel  on  donne  une 
idee  de  1 1 art  de  persuader . In  his  opening  statement  in 
these  editions  he  says:  "The  idea  ordinarily  formed  of 

rhetoric  is  that  to  speak  eloquently,  it  suffices  to  memor- 
ize rhetorical  precepts."  Thus,  by  implication,  rhetoric 
is  the  art  of  speaking  eloquently.  Lamy  is  thus  adopting 
Quintilian's  definition  of  rhetoric  as  the  "science  of 
speaking  well,"  which  the  Roman  schoolmaster  adopted  be- 
cause he  said  that  "the  orator  does  not  always  aim  at  per- 
30 

suasion."  Also,  he  is  rejecting  Aristotle's  and  Cicero's 


27lst  ed.,  Paris,  1675. 

282nd  and  3rd  eds . , Paris,  1676  and  1678,  respec- 
tively. There  was  also  another  third  edition  published  in 
1688  in  Paris  entitled  La  Rhetorique  ou  L'Art  de  Parler. 

29 

Quintilian,  Inst,  prat.  ii.  15.  38. 

30 


Ibid.  12. 
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bias  toward  persuasion  as  the  sole  end  of  rhetoric. ^ Later 
in  the  Preface  he  explains  that  though  he  is  separating  the 
Art  of  Speaking  from  the  Art  of  Persuading,  he  is  revealing 
the  true  foundations  of  both,  as  both  "are  included  in  the 
concept  of  rhetoric."  More  explicitly,  when  he  introduces 
the  subject  of  persuasion — which  in  his  first  three  editions 
he  includes  as  an  appendix  to  the  main  work — Lamy  says: 


Though  the  Arts  of  Speaking  and  Persuading 
are  both  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Rhetoric  by 
several  great  Masters,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  is  a great  difference  between  them. 

Every  man  who  speaks  well  has  not  the  secret  of 
working  upon  the  emotions,  or  bringing  to  his  side 
those  who  were  before  of  a contrary  opinion;  and 
this  is  called  to  persuade.  That  is  why,  being 
obliged  to  treat  of  these  two  Arts,  I believed  I 
must  separate  them.  [1st  ed.,  p.  267.] 


To  Lamy,  it  can  be  seen,  the  Art  of  Speaking  is  a matter  of 
exposition.  It  conveys  information,  clarifies  truth,  and 
applies  to  learned  as  well  as  popular  discourse,  for,  as  he 
says  in  his  Preface  to  the  fourth  and  subsequent  editions, 
philosophers,  mathematicians,  theologians,  historians,  orators 
— all  have  need  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Speaking;  it 
extends  to  all  things;  it  is  to  the  sciences  as  the  sun  to 


31Aristotle , Rhetoric  i.  2.  1355b.  25;  Cicero, 

De  Invent.  i.  5.  6. 
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the  earth — without  it,  the  sciences  are  only  shadows. 

It  is  also  evident,  from  what  Lamy  says  in  regard  to 
the  separation  of  the  two  Arts,  that  it  is  not  Ramistic  in- 
fluence,  as  Howell  supposes,  which  caused  him  to  put  rules 
for  persuasive  discourse  in  an  appendix;  to  conceive  of 
speaking  well  and  persuading  as  being  two  parts  of  rhetoric 
is  not  to  conceive  of  rhetoric  as  exclusive  of  persuasion. 

Nonetheless,  if  Lamy  were  deferring  to  Ramism  in 
his  early  editions,  such  was  not  the  case  from  the  fourth 
edition  on.  In  these,  he  is  explicit  in  his  definition  of 
rhetoric:  "The  word  Rhetoric  has  no  other  meaning  in  the 

Greek  language,  from  which  it  is  borrowed,  that  that  of  the 
Art  of  saying  or  speaking.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that 
it  is  the  Art  of  speaking  well  in  order  to  persuade. " We 
need  not  add  the  idea  of  persuasion,  he  continues,  because 
we  never  speak  with  any  other  purpose  than  to  inculcate  our 
sentiments  in  those  who  hear  us,  and  well  need  not  be  included 
because  calling  it  an  art  means  that  it  is  done  well,  since 
no  art  is  involved  in  performing  badly.  Elaborating  upon 
his  definition  when  he  introduces  the  subject  of  persuasion, 
Lamy  says : 


32Howell,  Fenelon  ° s Dialogues,  p.  34. 
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Rhetoric  is  studied  only  in  order  to  speak  in  such 
a manner  that  one  can  gain  what  one  desires  in  speak- 
ing; and  what  one  desires  is  to  persuade. 

One  has  this  intention  on  all  occasions  when  one 
speaks,  as  we  desire  it  to  be  believed  that  things 
are  as  we  say  they  are,  or  at  least,  if  we  report 
the  judgments  of  others,  we  wish  them  [our  listen- 
ers]  to  be  persuaded  that  our  account  is  accurate. 

[ 365] 33 


It  is  clear  that  Lamy  has  revised  his  definition  of  rhetoric. 
Further,  from  the  fourth  edition,  the  Art  of  Persuading  is 
no  longer  the  stepchild  relegated  to  a separate  appendix, 
but  is  incorporated  into  the  main  work  as  Book  V. 

But  Lamy's  definition  of  rhetoric  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  Art  of  Speaking,  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  his 
later  editions,  "contains  all  that  one  calls  in  French 
belles-lettres , and  in  Greek  philology,  which  means  the  love 
of_word£. " Furthermore  he  continues,  "To  know  belles-lettres 
is  to  know  how  to  speak,  to  write,  or  to  judge  those  who 
write."  Treated  as  it  should  be,  the  Art  of  Speaking  also 
gives  insight  into  the  study  of  all  languages,  so  that  they 
may  be  spoken  purely  and  genteelly  and  their  beauty  and 


3 3 

This  quotation  and  all  subsequent  exposition  of 
the  text  is  taken  from  the  5th  edition;  the  bracketed  page 
numbers^ refer  to  La  Rhetorigue  ou  L'Art  de  Parler  ou  l'on 
a.  ajoute  ses  Nouvelles  Reflexions  sur  L'Art  Pogtigue  (5th 
ed.,  rev.;  Amsterdam:  1712).  This  edition  is  page  for  page 

and  almost  completely  word  for  word  like  all  the  fourth  edi- 
tions this  writer  has  seen. 
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genius  can  be  discovered.  Thus  Lamy's  definition  of  rhet- 
oric permits  him  to  include  a history  of  the  development  of 
speech,  the  individual  languages,  the  parts  of  grammar,  the 
vocal  mechanism,  phonetics,  the  principles  usually  treated 
under  the  rubric  of  rhetoric — all  applied  to  oral  and  written 
discourse  and  to  various  literary  forms.  Ehninger  says,  "It 
is,  indeed,  because  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  rhetoric 
°f  belles-lettres  about  the  unity  of  all  language  arts  that 
those  of  us  whose  freshman  days  in  college  date  back  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  often  studied  grammar  and  written 
composition  in  courses  named  Rhetoric  I and  II."34  if  one 
book  could  produce  that  much  effect,  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  Lamylls  Rhetoric. 

Furthermore,  in  the  process  of  revealing  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Art  of  Speaking,  Lamy  teaches  aesthetic  standards, 
for  the  ability  to  judge,  as  well  as  to  perform,  is  a part 
of  the  subject  he  is  treating.  It  will  be  shown  that  the 
ancients  also  performed  this  two-fold  function  of  teaching 
both  performance  and  criteria  for  judgment  in  their  rhetori- 
cal works.  But  Lamy's  motive  is  an  urgent  one.  He  seeks  to 
combat  the  sophistic  attitude  that  superficial  brilliance  of 

34Ehninger , "Dominant  Trends,"  p.  12. 
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language  constitutes  good  discourse.  He  hopes,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  establish  critical  standards  based  upon  intellectual 
content  and  organization,  rather  than  upon  tricks  of  language. 
Also,  the  educational  system  of  his  time  used  rhetoric  as  a 
tool  for  the  analysis  of  literature,  and  Lamy  could  not 
neglect  its  inclusion  in  a textbook;  but  at  the  same  time, 
by  improving  critical  standards  he  obviously  hopes  to  combat 
the  excesses  to  which  the  school  practices  in  the  teaching 
of  rhetoric  had  led.  It  is,  however,  exactly  in  this  con- 
nection that  Lamy  needed  to  distinguish  between  what  rhet- 
oric as  a course  of  study  encompassed  in  its  scope,  and 
what  rhetoric  as  the  science  of  communication  constituted. 

His  doctrinal  emphasis  upon  rhetoric  as  communication  reveals 
his  intention,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  he  failed  to 
be  explicit. 

One  last  observation  relative  to  Lamy's  definition 
of  rhetoric  needs  to  be  made.  Lamy  did  not  write  just  a 
manual  for  speech  training,  but  a treatise  which,  he  avows, 
will  not  teach  rules , but  reveal  the  principles  upon  which 
the  rules  are  based.  "Rules,"  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  his 
first  edition,  "merely  clutter  the  mind,"  and  in  the  fifth 

states  that  this  book  is  useful  to  accustom  young 
men  to  "consulting  Reason,  in  order  to  think  and  act  according 
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to  its  light,'*  instead  of  teaching  them,  "as  one  would  young 
parrots,  . . . nothing  but  names."  [Preface,  n.p.]  In 
accord  with  this  ideal,  much  that  Lamy  includes  within  the 
scope  of  rhetoric  is  not  directly  applicable  to  improving 
the  students'  abilities.  For  instance,  he  says  in  the  Pre- 
face of  the  later  editions,  when  justifying  his  inclusion  of 
phonetics : 

It  is  not  that  I think  that,  without  this  knowledge, 
one  could  not  speak.  One  learns  the  language  of 
one's  country  without  a teacher,  and  it  is  easier 
to  pronounce  the  words  of  this  language  than  to  con- 
ceive of  how  this  pronunciation  came  about.  However, 
my  reflections  are  useful  and  necessary  to  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Speaking.  [n.p.] 

A number  of  the  French  rhetorician's  explications  of  the 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  based  upon  the  peda- 
gogical tenet  that  if  the  student  understands  how  the  rules 
came  about,  he  will  find  it  easier  to  remember  them  and  to 
know  how  to  apply  them.  All  that  Lamy  has  to  say  on  how 
language  developed,  and  on  why  the  principles  of  rhetoric 
are  effective  for  the  revelation  of  truth  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  persuasion,  is  based  upon  his  concept  of  the  use  of 
language  in  all  its  forms  as  founded  upon  and  produced  by 
man's  universal  mental  operations.  For  this  reason  he 
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When  this  new  Rhetoric  gives  only  speculative 
information  which  will  not  render  him  who  possesses 
it  more  eloquent,  the  reading  will  not  be  useless. 

In  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  this  art,  I make 
several  reflections  upon  our  mind,  of  which  discourse 
is  the  image,  and  these,  contributing  to  our  under- 
standing of  what  we  are,  merit  our  attention.  [Pre- 
face, n.p.] 


Perhaps,  most  of  all,  this  is  the  motivation  for  Lamy's 
rhetorical  theory.  To  him,  a knowledge  of  man's  nature  dis- 
closes the  nature  of  rhetoric;  in  turn,  a knowledge  of 
rhetoric  discloses  the  manner  in  which  men  can  be  taught  and 
persuaded  by  one  another. 


Overview  of  the  Book 

La  Rhetor igue  ou  L'Art  de  Parler  is  divided  into 
five  books.  The  first  two  treat  of  the  Soul  of  words,  that 
is,  their  meaning;  the  third  treats  of  the  Body  of  words, 
that  is,  their  sound.  Book  IV  discusses  Styles  of  discourse 
adopted  by  particular  men  because  of  their  natures,  and 
Styles  suited  to  particular  forms  of  discourse,  e.g.,  his- 
torical, oratorical,  dogmatic,  and  poetic.  Book  V is  de- 
voted to  the  Art  of  Persuasion,  that  is,  the  psychology  of 
overcoming  opposition. 

Each  book  will  be  summarized  briefly. 
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Book  I 

The  organs  of  the  voice  and  how  speech  developed 
from  sounds  into  characters  or  letters  which  were  combined 
into  syllables  and  then  into  words  is  briefly  discussed. 

The  development  of  language  serves  man's  mental  processes 
of  perceiving,  judging,  and  reasoning.  Thus  discourse  mir- 
rors man's  mind,  and  the  beauty  of  discourse  consists  in  the 
accurate  reproduction  of  mental  conceptions  and  the  ordering 
of  the  conceptions  so  that  truth  is  revealed.  Method,  which 
includes  Invention  and  Disposition,  is,  therefore,  briefly 
talked  about.  Grammar  is  shown  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
mind's  operations  and  correct  usage,  in  relation  to  choice 
of  individual  words  and  the  construction  of  those  words  into 
proper  sentences,  is  explained. 

Book  II 

Tropes  and  Figures  of  Thought  are  listed  and  their 
function  as  vehicles  for  the  clarification  of  obscure  ideas 
and  the  transmission  of  the  judgments  and  emotions  of  the 
speaker  are  delineated. 
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Book  III 

The  vocal  mechanism  is  treated  in  more  detail  and 
phonetics  is  explained.  The  arrangement  of  words  for  easy 
pronunciation  and  for  rhythmical  composition  is  discussed. 
This  leads  to  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  poetic 
discourse . 

Book  IV 

Styles  are  determined  by  the  personalities  of  the 
speakers,  which  are  products  of  their  environment.  Styles 
are  also  determined  by  the  subjects  of  the  discourse,  so  that 
suggestions  are  made  for  the  construction  of  historical, 
poetic,  oratorical,  and  philosophic  discourses.  it  is  ex- 
plained that  Tropes  and  Figures  and  the  elements  of  Harmony 
are  Natural  Ornaments,  that  is,  they  render  discourse  solid 
and  demonstrate  truth;  they  are  necessities  for  effective 
discourse.  Artificial  Ornaments  are  only  for  pleasure; 
they  are  discussed  and  rules  for  their  use  are  given. 

Book  V 

The  Art  of  Persuasion  is  explained  as  consisting  of 
the  five  canons:  Invention,  Disposition,  Style,  Memory,  and 
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Delivery.  The  first  two  receive  thorough  treatment,  though 
Invention  is  given  by  far  the  largest  emphasis.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  section  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  audience 
psychology  in  relation  to  the  speaker  and  the  speech,  with 
special  attention  to  the  methods  for  arousing  the  passions, 
and  the  reasons  for  doing  so.  Lastly  there  follows  a brief 
discussion  of  rhetoric,  especially  adapted  to  pulpit  ora- 
tory. 

Summary 

Lamy's  definition  of  rhetoric  was  found  to  include 
the  Art  of  Speaking — exposition — and  the  Art  of  Persuading 
overcoming  opposition.  Rhetoric  also  contains  within  its 
purview  philology  and  belles-lettres , starting  with  the  simp- 
lest components  of  language  and  progressing  to  the  final 
forms  of  various  types  of  discourse — all  of  which,  written 
and  spoken,  learned  and  popular,  are  parts  of  rhetoric. 
Rhetoric  is  both  a study  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  litera- 
ture and  establishing  critical  standards,  and  a science  of 
communication.  All  rhetoric  having  its  foundation  in  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  the  study  of  the  art  gives 
insight  into  human  nature. 
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The  contents  of  the  book  have  been  sketched,  and, 
following  a brief  history  of  publication  and  an  explanation 
of  the  method  used  in  analyzing  the  work,  it  will  be  examined 
in  detail. 

History  of  the  Text 

The  first  date  of  publication  of  L'Art  de  Parler 
mentioned  is  1670.  The  Biographie  Universelle  names  this 

O r 

date  in  a biographical  article  on  Lamy;  so  does  La  Grande 
Encyclopaedic.  Ehninger,  however,  found  that  it  was  highly 
P*^®k<ible  that  the  two  articles  had  a common  source,  hence 
that  only  one  source  mentions  that  date.^ 

Lang  found  that  two  books  on  the  history  of  French 
education  had  also  listed  1670  as  the  first  publication  date, 
and  also  discovered  that  a printer's  notice  in  a 1737  edi- 
tion of  Lamy's  book  gave  that  date.38  Despite  this,  neither 

35Mathieu  Tabaraud,  "Lamy,"  Biographie  Universelle. 

V°1 • XXIII  (2nd  ed. ; Paris:  1843-1857),  pp.  91-92. 

36 

Th.  Ruyssen,  "Lamy,"  La  Grande  Encyclopaedic,  Vol. 
XXI  (Paris:  n.d.),  p.  851. 

37 

Douglas  Ehninger,  "Bernard  Lami's  L'Art  de  Parler: 

A Critical  Analysis,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  Vol. 
XXXII,  No.  4 (December,  1946),  note  1,  p.  429.  Hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  " Lami 8 s L'Art. " 

38Lang,  p.  255. 
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Ehninger,  Lang,  nor  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  find 
a printed  library  catalogue  that  lists  an  edition  earlier 
than  1675,  although  the  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,  the 
Manuel  Bibllographique  de  la  Litterature  Fran^aise  Moderne, 
the  Tresor  de  Livres  Rares  et  Precieux,  and  the  catalogues  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the  British  Museum  have  all 
been  examined.  In  addition,  Lamy’s  biographers,  e.g.,  Haureau 
and  Desmollets , specifically  state  that  the  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1675.  There  is  another  indication  that  the  Art  of 
Speaking  was  published  in  1675,  instead  of  1670.  The  book 
was  originally  published  anonymously.  One  possible  reason 
for  this  is  that  his  name  might  harm,  instead  of  help,  the 
use  of  the  book.  Yet  from  1669  to  1671,  Lamy  was  studying 
theology  in  the  Orator ian  school  at  Saumur.  At  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies,  he  was  assigned  the  Chair  of  Philosophy 
in  the  same  school,  which  he  maintained  until  1673,  enjoy- 
ing, according  to  Desmollets,  wide  acclaim.  His  name  appear- 
ing on  the  book  would,  in  1670,  it  seems,  have  been  an  en- 
hancement. On  the  other  hand,  though  he  was  apparently  in 
high  favor  with  his  superiors,  he  was  sent  to  Anjou,  where, 
it  will  be  remembered  from  the  biographical  sketch  in  Part  I, 
he  came  into  conflict  with  University  officials  over  his  con- 
tinued espousal  of  Cartesianism.  In  1675,  having  been 
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embroiled  in  the  conflict  for  some  time,  he  was  forbidden 
to  teach  anywhere  in  France.  The  Oratorians,  as  a safe- 
guard against  being  forced  out  of  the  field  of  education, 
exiled  him.  If  his  book  were  first  published  in  1675,  as  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  indicate,  it  would  be 

quite  natural  that  he  would  omit  his  name.  Bearing  his 

39 

name,  no  school  would  dare  to  use  it.  Not  until  after  the 
third  edition,  in  fact,  does  Lamy’s  name  appear  as  the  author, 
and  this  anonymity  may  be  a sort  of  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1675,  rather  than  1670. 

The  initial  anonymity  of  the  book  is  a most  inter- 
esting and  relevant  part  of  its  history.  Gibert,  who,  as  we 
shall  see,  disapproved  of  the  book,  accounted  for  its  popu- 
larity by  the  resemblance  of  its  name  to  the  widely  admired 

40 

Art  of  Thinking,  the  Port-Royal  Logic.  Appearing  without 
a name  in  England,  it  could  very  well  be  that  the  resemblance 


39 

J^The  same  consideration  no  doubt  prohibited  Lamy 
from  mentioning  the  name  of  Descartes  or  crediting  the  Port- 
Royalists  as  sources  for  his  work.  In  those  books  which  were 
not  intended  for  student  use,  but  as  pedagogical  or  scholarly 
treatises,  he  does  not  show  the  same  reluctance  to  mention 
Descartes,  indeed,  praises  him. 

40Balthazar  Gibert,  Jugemens  des  savans  sur  les 
auteurs  qui  ont  traite  de  la  Rhetorique,  avec  un  piece  de 
la  doctrine  de  ces  Auteurs.  Vol.  Ill  (Paris:  1713-1719), 

p.  406. 
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in  titles,  and  the  apparent  Cartesian  bent  in  both  works, 
led  the  publishers  to  think  that  they  had  the  same  source.41 
Ehninger  speculates  that  attributing  the  Art  of  Speaking  to 
the  same  source  as  the  Art  of  Thinking  may  have  been  both  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity  and  a commercial  trick  on  the  part 
of  the  British  publishers  to  increase  sales.42  in  any  event, 
for  whatever  reason,  in  England  it  was  published  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  by  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal,  and  was 
known  as  the  Port— Royal  Rhetoric.  No  such  confusion  occurred 
in  France,  and,  by  the  third  edition,  when  Lamy's  name  appeared, 
it  should  have  been  dispelled  in  England.  Nonetheless,  as  we 
shall  see,  such  men  as  Rousseau  in  France  and  Samuel  Johnson 
in  America  still  read  the  works  together,  as  if  they  consti- 
tuted a unit.  One  thing  seems  quite  likely:  though  the  book 

could  and  did  stand  on  its  own  merit — it  continued  to  be  read 
long  after  it  was  known  that  the  author  was  not  of  the  Port- 
Royal  group  it  secured  a greater  audience  to  begin  with  by 
its  association  with  an  already  known  work. 

A partial  listing  of  editions  and  reprints  follows. 

The  reason  that  it  is  partial,  instead  of  complete,  is  that 

41 Lang , p.  257. 

42Ehninger , "Lami’s  L°Art. " p.  431. 
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some  reprints  seen  by  this  author  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  available  catalogues,  e.g.,  Library  of  Congress,  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale,  British  Museum,  Brunet,  or  Graesse. 
Further,  writers  who  mention  him  refer  to  copies  of  the  book 
which  are  not  catalogued.  Using  every  available  source — 
catalogues,  books  handled  personally  but  not  listed  in  the 
catalogues,  citations  made  by  authors  but  not  catalogued-- 
the  following  list  has  been  compiled.  When  identity  was  ob- 
scure, such  as  when  there  was  no  publisher  listed  in  the 
British  Museum  catalogue  for  a second  edition,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was  the  same  or  different 
from  one  listed  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  former 
was  eliminated,  of  course,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no 
indication  of  how  many  copies  were  made  in  each  printing. 
Even  this  list,  however,  indicates  considerable  demand  over 
a considerable  period  of  time. 

First  Editions  and  Reprints  of 
the  French  Text 

De  L1 Art  de  Parler  [par  le  P.  Bernard  Lamy] . Paris:  A. 

Pralard,  1675. 

• 1676.  Ibid. 

. 1676.  Following  the  copy  printed  in  Paris,  by 

Pralart  [sic]  . Brunet  says  that  this  is  an  Elzevier 
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edition,  based  upon  Pralard* s 1675  edition.43  Though 
Brunet  gives  no  place  of  publication,  the  Elzeviers 
were  in  Amsterdam  in  1676. 

1679.  Following  the  copy  printed  in  Paris  by 
Pralard.  This  is  doubtless  an  Elzevier  edition, 
though  no  publisher  or  city  is  given.  Brunet  men- 
tions that  the  Elzeviers  printed  the  first  edition 
twice — once  in  1676  and  once  in  1679.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  book  bears  out  the  idea  that  it  is  an 
Elzevier  product  because  it  bears  a sphere  on  the 
title  page,  which  was  the  symbol  that  family  of 
printers  used  when  they  did  not  put  their  names  on 
the  work. 

1685.  There  is  no  information  on  this  edition. 
Although  Brunet  explains  that  after  one  of  the  Elze- 
viers died,  the  book  became  the  property  of  Moetjens 
and  they  reprinted  the  1675  Pralard  edition  in  this 
year,  he  says  it  was  under  a different  title.  There- 
fore, this  is  a different  reprint. 


Second 


L*Art  de  Parler,  avec  un  discours  dan  lequel  on  donne  une 
idee  de  l8art  de  persuader  [par  Bernard  Lamy] . 
Paris:  A.  Pralard,  1676. 


Third 


L'Art  de  Parler,  avec  un  discours,  etc.  Paris:  A.  Pralard, 

1678. 

La  Rhetor igue  ou  L*Art  de  Parler,  par  le  R.  P.  Bernard  Lamy. 
Paris:  A.  Pralard,  1688. 


4 ^ Jacques  C.  Brunet,  Manuel  Libralre  et  De  L1 Amateur 
_des  Livres,  Vol . Ill  (Paris:  1862)  . 
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1685.  A la  Haye;  Moetjens.  This  must  be  the 
copy  of  the  Pralard  1675  edition  which  Brunet  says 
Moetjens  published  under  a new  title. 


Fourth 


La  Rhetorique  ou  L'Art  de  Parler.  par  le  R.  P.  Bernard  Lamy, 
rev.  et^aug.  (Avec  un  lettre  du  R.  P.  Mascaron  au  P. 
Lamy  pretre  de  l'Oratoire).  Paris:  F.  et  P.  Delaune, 

1701. 


. 1701. 

Paris : 

P.  Debats. 

. 1701. 

Paris : 

D.  Mariette. 

. 1701. 

Paris : 

Nicolas  Pepie. 

. 1715. 

Paris : 

D.  Mariette. 

. 1715. 

Paris : 

F.  Delaune. 

Fifth 

La  Rhetorique , etc,  augmentee  ou  l'on  a aioute  ses  Nouvelles 
Reflexions  sur  l*art  po^tique.  Amsterdam:  La  Veuve 

de  Paul  Marret,  1701. 

— • 1712.  Amsterdam:  La  Veuve  de  Paul  Marret. 

Sixth 


La  Rhetorique , etc.  Paris:  1737. 


. 1741. 

Paris : 

F.  Dicot. 

. 1741. 

Paris : 

Nic.  Poiron. 

. 1741. 

La  Haye: 

Pierre  Paupie 
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Seventh 


La  Rhetorique  ou  L8Art  de  Parler,  par  le  R.  P.  Bernard  Lamy, 
pr€tre  de  l'Oratoire..  . . augmentee  d'un  discours 
preliminaire  sur  son  usage,  et  de  les  Reflexions  sur 
L8  Art  poetique.  Leide:  Freres  Murray,  1780. 


In  England 


L8 Art  de  Parler,  1734. 

The  Art  of  Speaking.  1676,  1696,  1708,  1737,  1768,  1769,  1770, 
1780. 


In  addition,  there  was  an  Italian  edition,  Lucca,  1758,  and 
a German  edition,  no  date. 


Method  Used  in  Analysis 

At  the  outset,  the  present  writer  read  the  first 
French  edition  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  and  compared  it  with 
the  English  translation  of  1696.  Certain  details  particularly 
revelatory  of  Lamy's  allegiance  to  Cartesian  physiology  and 
epistemology  were  found  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  English 
version.  Also,  certain  passages  seemed  to  suffer  a loss  of 
meaning  in  the  translation,  particularly  those  related  to 
Descartes'  philosophy,  possibly  because  words  such  as  admira- 
tion^ could  be  translated  either  as  admiration  or  as  wonder , 
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but  a knowledge  of  Descartes'  analysis  of  the  passions  would 
indicate  that  Lamy  meant  the  latter.  It  was,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  work  from  French  editions  only. 

Accordingly,  second  and  third  editions  were  examined 
and  found  to  correspond  substantially  to  the  first.  Next, 
the  fourth  was  compared  to  these  and  found  to  vary  from  them 
in  substance — e.g.,  the  definition  of  rhetoric,  the  inclusion 
of  more  material  normally  related  to  logic,  particularly  a 
discussion  of  fallacies  in  thinking — as  well  as  in  form, 
because  the  appendix  had  been  expanded  somewhat  and  incor- 
porated into  the  main  work  as  Book  V. 

A comparison  of  fourth  and  fifth  editions,  and  vari- 
ous reprints  of  each,  divulged  the  fact  that  they  all  were 
almost  page  for  page,  and  word  for  word,  the  same.  In  fact, 
the  only  changes  which  occurred  were  substitutions  of  the 
number  four  in  the  fifth  editions  to  designate  the  preceding 
edition — whereas  in  the  fourth  edition  the  preceding  edition 
was  naturally  referred  to  as  three — and  of  an  occasional  how- 
ever where  there  had  been  a now  in  the  other  edition.  Abso- 
lutely no  major  changes  in  wording  and  no  changes  in  substance 
or  form  were  discovered  from  the  fourth  edition  on. 


The  particular  reprint  of  the  fifth  edition  used  in 
this  study  was  chosen  because  it  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
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fourth  and  fifth  editions  investigated,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  contained,  under  the  same  cover,  Lamy's  Reflections  on 
the  Art  of  Poetic,  which,  while  not  germane  to  this  disserta- 
tion, gave  additional  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

Where  passages  from  Lamy  or  the  other  French  works 
the  Port-Royal  Logic  and  Grammar  were  directly  quoted,  the 
present  author  has  been  extremely  careful  to  translate  ver- 
batim, except  where  French  syntax  would  have  completely  ob- 
scured the  meaning.  Thus,  occasionally,  the  referent  noun 
is  repeated  in  place  of  the  French  pronoun  to  insure  clarity 
in  long  passages.  Also,  occasionally,  dependent  clauses  are 
placed  in  a position  more  in  accord  with  English  usage  than 
the  arrangement  of  the  French;  this,  too,  for  purposes  of 
^acilitating  comprehension.  For  the  same  purpose,  punctua- 
tion was  changed  to  suit  English  rules,  and  capitalization 
which  occurred  in  the  French  was  often  eliminated  in  the 
translation.  At  the  same  time,  not  only  was  the  meaning 
rigidly  preserved,  so  far  as  this  author's  knowledge  goes, 
but  there  was  an  attempt  to  preserve  some  flavor  of  the 
French  rhetorician's  style.  Indeed,  not  much  effort  was  re- 
quired; rather,  there  was  more  effort  involved  in  avoiding 
the  use  of  Lamy's  rather  diffuse  style  throughout  the  study. 
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Wherever  possible,  Lamy  has  been  paraphrased  in  the 
interests  of  clarity  and  brevity,  but  here,  too,  the  present 
author  has  attempted  to  make  it  clear  where  interpretations 
were  being  made. 

In  the  section  analyzing  Lamy's  text,  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric  and  Quintilian's  Institutiones  Oratoria  are  both 
cited  by  author's  names.  Abbreviations  of  Cicero's  works 
are  as  follows: 

De  Inventione — De  Invent. 

De  Oratore — De  Orat. 

De  Partitione  Oratoria — De  Part. 

Orator — unabbreviated 

Topica — unabbreviated 

Ad  C.  Herrenium  de  Ratione  Dicendi , originally  attributed  to 
Cicero,  is  abbreviated  to  Ad.  Her.  St.  Augustine's  De  Doc- 
trina  Christiana  is  cited  by  book  number  and  chapter  number, 
as  classical  works  are.  For  convenience's  sake,  however,  page 
numbers  are  added,  since  there  are  no  paragraph  or  line  num- 
bers. All  other  works  are  cited  in  standard  fashion. 


CHAPTER  II 


INVENTION  IN  LAMY' S RHETORIC 

"Speech,"  Lamy  postulates,  "is  a tableau  of  our 
thoughts"  and  before  speaking  we  must  form  in  our  minds  the 
image  of  what  we  think  and  what  we  wish  to  paint  for  our 
hearers.  The  listener  can  perceive  our  purpose  only  if  we 
have  perceived  it  ourselves,  since  discourse  is  but  a copy 
of  the  original  in  the  mind.  There  is  no  good  copy  of  a 
poor  original  and  we  must  think  what  to  say  and  then  arrange 
our  thought  in  a well-ordered  fashion  to  convey  what  we 
wish  [5] . 

In  this  way,  Lamy  introduces,  without  naming  them, 
the  canons  of  Invention  and  Disposition.  As  has  already 
been  said,  the  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  show  that 
Lamy 9 s conception  of  Rhetoric  is  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  Since,  as  St.  Augustine 
said,  all  men  who  are  eloquent  employ  the  same  principles, 
not  because  they  know  them  as  principles,  but  because  they 
are  natural,'1'  the  study  of  eloquence  will  always  involve  a 

•^Saint  Aurelius  Augustinus,  De  Doctrina  Christiana 
iv.  3.  (in  Basic  Writings  of  Saint  Augustine,  Vol.  I [New 
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number  of  common  concepts  and  precepts.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
then,  that  Lamy's  work  contains  certain  elements  common  to 
classical  rhetoric?  it  is  natural,  too,  that  he  often  uses 
almost  the  same  words  as  the  ancients.  Since,  however,  the 
prevailing  rhetorical  teaching  of  Lamy's  time  was  Ciceronian 
and  he  differed  from  that  school  in  certain  vital  respects, 
it  is  desirable  to  examine  wherein  Lamy  is  Classical  and 
wherein  Cartesian,  as  well  as  what  other  trends  are  evidenced 
in  his  treatment  of  each  of  the  five  canons  of  rhetoric. 

In  regard  to  Lamy's  inclusion  of  Invention  and  Dis- 
position in  his  rhetorical  work,  there  are  certain  general 
observations  to  be  made:  (1)  it  is  in  the  Classical  tradi- 

tion which  he  sought  to  restore;  (2)  it  is  Anti-Ramistic; 

(3)  it  is  Cartesian. 

First,  as  to  Invention  and  Disposition  being  in  the 

Classical  tradition.  They  were  handled  by  Aristotle  as  the 

discovery  and  arrangement  of  proof.  By  the  time  of  Cicero 

they  were  well  established  as  two  of  the  five  resources  of 
2 

the  speaker,  and  Cicero  maintained  them,  as  did  the  author 


York:  1948]),  p.  676.  Hereafter  cited  by  the  use  of  the 

name  St.  Augustine. 

2 

Donald  Lemon  Clark,  Rhetoric  in  Greco-Roman  Educa- 
tion (New  York:  1957) , p.  69. 
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— Herennium  and  Quintilian.  Even  Lamy's  statement  that 
these  parts  of  rhetoric  are  really  the  province  of  logic  is 
Classical,  for  Aristotle  had  indicated  that  he  considered  the 
introduction  of  logical  arguments  into  a discussion  of  rhet- 
oric to  be  his  particular  contribution;  earlier  treatises 
had  been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  arousing  of  the  emo- 
tions . 3 

Second,  although  Lamy  seems  to  be  voicing  a Ramis tic 
precept  when  he  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  treat 
the  Art  of  Thinking  to  discuss  the  natural  order  which  must 
be  maintained  in  the  arrangement  of  our  thoughts,  since  each 
art  has  limits  which  must  not  be  violated,  he  does  violate 
the  precept,  both  in  his  first  and  fifth  books.  He  is,  then, 
Anti-Ramistic . 

Thirdly,  Lamy's  willingness  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
his  art  is  Cartesian,  as  it  is  in  accord  with  the  Port-Royal- 
ists. Arnauld  says  in  the  Logic,  "All  that  is  useful  to  the 
goal  of  each  art  belongs  to  it,  be  it  knowledge  peculiar  to 
it,  be  it  that  it  is  also  used  by  other  arts  and  sciences."4 

3Ibid. , p.  78. 

Antoine  Arnauld  and  Pierre  Nicole,  La  Loglque  ou 
— Art  de  Penser  (5th  ed.  , rev.;  Paris:  1683),  p.  129. 

Hereafter,  this  work  is  cited  by  the  first  author's  surname 
and  the  translated  title  abbreviation  Logic. 
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Lamy  admits  he  is  dealing  with  things  that  pertain  to  logic, 
but  adds,  "I  cannot  exempt  myself  from  giving  an  account  of 
it  because  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  discover  the  funda- 
ments of  the  Art  which  I undertake  to  explain."  [379] 

Furthermore,  an  examination  of  what  Lamy  describes 
as  pertaining  to  logic  reveals  that  he  is  not  apologizing  to 
Ramus  but  to  the  Cartesian  Port-Royalists.  Lamy  says  that 
the  decision  as  to  what  the  speaker  wishes  to  say,  and  the 
arrangement  of  those  thoughts  in  such  a way  that  the  listener 
will  see  a well-ordered  tableau  of  them,  is  a matter  for  the 
logicians  to  discuss  [6] . Now,  Descartes  had  viewed  logic 
only  as  a means  of  inquiry  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but 
Arnauld,  not  entirely  accepting  this,  treated  under  Method 
both  the  discovery  and  the  transmission  of  knowledge.5 
"Method,"  Arnauld  states,  "may  be  called  the  art  of  dispos- 
ing well  a series  of  many  thoughts,  either  for  the  discover- 
ing of  truth  ...  or  for  proving  it  to  others  . . . . 

Thus,  the  Port-Royalists  continue,  there  is  the  Method  of 
Analysis,  or  Resolution,  or  Invention;  there  is  also  the 

^Wilbur  Samuel  Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  England, 
1500-1700  (Princeton:  1956) , p.  362. 

^Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  396. 
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Method  of  Synthesis,  or  Composition,  or  Doctrine.7  It  will 
also  be  seen,  during  the  comparison  of  the  Logic  with  Lamy's 
Rhetoric,  that  the  Port-Royalists  are  not  confining  the  trans- 
mission of  knowledge  to  learned  discourse,  for  they  refer 
repeatedly  to  the  requirements  for  popular  discourse. 

Aristotle  viewed  rhetoric  as  the  counterpart  of 
dialectic  (called  "logic"  by  later  thinkers) , the  theory  of 
popular  discourse.®  This  concept  of  rhetoric  persisted  until 
Ramus  instituted  his  reform  and  appropriated  Invention  and 
Disposition  entirely,  thus  making  logic  the  instrument  for 
both  learned  and  popular  discourse,  and  rhetoric  a system  of 
decoration.  Although  the  indications  are  that  his  effect  upon 
rhetoric  was  short-lived,  as  already  shown,  his  effect  upon 
logic  was  greater.  Although  the  Port-Royalists  are  Anti- 
Ramistic,  by  and  large,  they  concur  with  Ramus  that  rhetoric 
is  merely  ornamental.  Doubtless  this  attitude  reflects 
their  aversion  for  the  Ciceronian  Stylistic  rhetoric  taught 
in  the  Scholastic  tradition,  rather  than  allegiance  to  Ramus' 
concepts.  Nevertheless,  in  the  end,  the  results  are  the 

7Ibid. 

-i  acx  . Aristotle'  Rhetoric,  trans.  Rhys  Roberts  (New  York: 
1954),  i.  2.  1354a;  i.  2.  1356b.  35-1357a.  5. 
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same — logic  takes  over  both  popular  and  learned  discourse. 

Like  Ramus,  the  Port -Royalists  usurped  what  had  been,  since 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  traditional  domain  of  rhetoric. 

As  if  it  were  a tug-of-war,  Lamy  not  only  takes  back 
what  was  traditionally  rhetoric's,  but  also  declares  rhetoric 
to  be  an  instrument  for  learned  discourse  as  well.  His  Art 
of  Speaking  applies  to  philosophy,  history,  and  the  sciences. 

In  other  words,  it  is  didactic  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

His  motivation  for  this  is  probably  three-fold: 

(1)  he  wishes  to  restore  substance  to  Pulpit  oratory; 

(2)  being  Cartesian,  he  no  doubt  subscribes  to  the  concept 
of  logic  as  a method  of  inquiry;  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Lamy  is  also  interested  in  the  sciences  and  no  doubt  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a different  kind  of  logic  to  serve  them; 

(3)  being  interested  in  the  sciences,  and  connected  with  an 
educational  system  that  taught  them,  he  realized  the  need  for 
a theory  of  communication  that  could  express  scientific  know- 
ledge simply  and  interestingly  to  students.9 

Since  he  borrowed  so  many  of  his  ideas  from  the  Port- 
Royalists,  it  is  natural  that  he  would  apologize  for  encroaching 

9 

Lamy,  as  a teacher,  was  well  aware  of  the  need  to 
motivate  students'  interest.  His  comment  cited  above  (p.  171) 
is  indicative  of  his  attitude,  and  throughout  the  Rhetoric 
he  emphasizes  methods  of  gaining  and  holding  attention. 
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upon  their  domain,  but  encroach  he  does,  while  at  the  same 
time  explaining  the  need  for  Non-artistic  Proofs  as  the  basis 
for  Invention — those  Non-artistic  Proofs  to  be  drawn  from  the 
sciences  themselves,  including  logic.  He  leaves  to  logic  the 
discovery  of  Non-artistic  Proofs  and  extends  the  function  of 
rhetoric  to  include  the  transmission  of  the  results  in  the 
forms  of  discourse — learned  or  popular. 

So  much  for  Lamy's  reasons  for  reverting  to  a rhet- 
oric which  includes  Invention  and  Disposition,  and  for  apply- 
ing these  to  all  forms  of  discourse.  What  he  has  to  say  on 
the  subjects  is  now  to  be  examined.  Since,  in  Book  I,  Lamy 
does  not  label  the  two  canons  and  mingles  his  remarks  in  a 
way  that  indicates  he  views  them  as  two  parts  of  Method, 
they  will  be  discussed  together  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter.  Next,  his  treatment  of  Invention  in  Book  V will  be 
taken  up,  while  the  discussion  of  Disposition  in  that  Book 
will  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

Invention  and  Disposition  in  Book  I 

Lamy  says  in  Book  I that  he  is  not  going  to  discuss 
the  subjects  of  how  to  decide  what  to  say  and  how  to  arrange 
it,  except  "to  warn  that  it  is  necessary  to  meditate  upon  the 
subject,  make  all  the  reflections  necessary  not  to  forget 
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anything  which  can  contribute  to  its  clarification,  taking 
care  not  to  overburden  the  mind  of  the  readers  by  too  great 
a multitude  of  things  and  not  to  render  discourse  confused 
by  too  extended  explications."  [6]  Despite  his  protesta- 
tions, however,  he  continues  giving  words  of  advice  that 
could  be  applied  both  to  the  Inventional  and  Dispositional 
processes,  though  he  does  not  specifically  name  them.  Since 
Lamy  mingles  his  comments  on  the  two  in  this  part  of  his 
work,  no  doubt  because,  as  mentioned  above,  he  conceives  of 
what  he  is  talking  of  as  Method,  there  will  be  no  attempt 
here  to  separate  his  remarks  as  to  which  apply  to  Invention 
and  which  to  Disposition. 

Lamy  states  that  the  speaker  must  keep  his  goal  con- 
stantly in  mind  and  choose  the  shortest  route  to  reach  it. 

He  must,  consequently,  supply  the  necessary  thoughts  and  re- 
trench the  superfluous.  Lamy  further  explains  that  not  only 
must  the  superfluous  be  retrenched,  but  that,  in  the  interest 
of  brevity  and  clarity,  one  must  choose  certain  words  or  ex- 
pressions which  carry  implications  of  other  things.  The 
other  things  then  need  not  be  said  explicitly  [7] . 

Referring  more  specifically  to  Disposition,  Lamy 
avers,  "The  end  and  perfection  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  con- 
sists in  representing  with  judgment  the  tableau  formed  in 
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the  mind  and  this  requires  "wisdom  which  disposes  things  and 
conducts  them  to  their  end."  [7] 

The  concept  of  judgment  as  requisite  to  Disposition 
is  implied  in  Aristotle,  but  explicit  in  Cicero10  and  Quin- 
tilian.11 Furthermore,  Cicero  views  this  aspect  of  Disposi- 
tion as  demonstrative  of  the  highest  degree  of  the  speaker's 
professional  skill, 1^  although  he  does  not,  like  the  French 
rhetorician,  name  it  as  the  perfection  of  rhetoric. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  from  an  examination  of  what 
Lamy  says  in  Book  I on  the  subjects  of  forming  a tableau  of 
thoughts  in  the  mind,  and  arranging  those  thoughts  in  orderly 
fashion  to  convey  ideas  and  feelings,  that  Lamy  holds  certain 
ideas  on  Invention  and  Disposition  in  common  with  ancients. 

His  handling  of  these  two  canons  in  Book  V will  be  seen  to 
be  much  more  explicitly  Classical,  but  what  he  has  said  in 
this  part  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  imitation  of  any  author. 
Any  student  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  would  unquestionably  ob- 
serve the  same  characteristics  of  effective  discourse.  This, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  brevity  of  Lamy's  remarks  in  regard 

10Cicero,  De  Orat.  i.  31.  142. 

Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.  vii.  Preface.  4. 

12 


Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  76.  308. 
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to  the  traditional  concepts.  He  had  stated  in  the  Preface 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  rules,  but  instead  intended 
to  reveal  the  principles  back  of  the  rules.  in  accordance 
with  this  intention,  he  spends  his  time  in  this  section,  not 
so  much  telling  what  must  be  done  in  respect  to  Invention  and 
Disposition,  but  telling  why.  The  why,  here  as  elsewhere, 
is  explained  in  terms  of  Descartes'  teachings,  either  directly 
from  the  master  philosopher  or  intermediately  by  way  of  the 
Port-Royalists.  The  Port-Royalists,  too,  of  necessity,  deal 
with  certain  ideas  already  conceived  by  previous  students 
of  rhetoric  and  logic.  Consequently,  even  the  precepts  men- 
tioned by  Lamy  which  he  holds  in  common  with  Classical 
authors  resemble  the  Port-Royalists'  in  wording. 

Cartesian  Elements 


When  Lamy  speaks  of  forming  a tableau  of  thoughts  in 
the  mind,  making  all  the  reflections  necessary  not  to  omit 
anything  which  might  contribute  to  the  clarification  of  the 
subject,  suppressing  the  superfluous  thoughts  and  supplying 
those  necessary  to  attain  the  proposed  goal  by  the  shortest 
route,  he  sound  much  like  Arnauld  on  the  subject  of  Analysis. 
No  matter  what  the  question,  Arnauld  states,  "the  first  thing 
which  we  must  do  is  to  conceive,  accurately  and  distinctly. 
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precisely  what  it  is  we  are  seeking  . . ."13  and  exercise 

care  not  to  add  what  should  not  be  included  or  to  omit  what 
should  be. 

Lamy  explains  that  the  retrenchment  of  the  super- 
fluous is  necessary  to  avoid  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  nonessentials.  Arnauld  complains  that  people 
who  wish  to  make  it  difficult  to  resolve  a question  surround 
it  with  so  many  useless  conditions  that  "one  loses  time  and 
uselessly  fatigues  the  mind,  in  pausing  at  things  which  can 
contribute  nothing  to  resolve  it."3^ 

Lamy  says  that  the  speaker  must  choose  certain  ex- 
pressions to  take  the  place  of  several,  which  can  then  be 
left  unsaid,  in  order  to  render  discourse  brief,  clear,  and 
strong  [7].  He  further  comments,  "However  swift  the  tongue, 
its  movements  are  still  too  slow  to  follow  the  vivacity  of 
the  mind;"  hence  to  use  several  words  where  one  would 
suffice  is  an  error  [10] . Arnauld  recommends  the  use  of 
enthymemes  in  which  one  proposition  is  suppressed  because, 
in  abridging  discourse  this  way,  it  is  rendered  "stronger 
and  livelier  ...  the  mind  going  faster  than  the  tongue. 


13 

Arnauld,  Logic,  pp.  398-99. 
14Ibid. , p.  401. 
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and  one  proposition  sufficing  of  itself  to  make  two  conceived, 
the  expression  of  the  second  becomes  useless.  . . 

When  Lamy  says,  "The  end  and  perfection  of  the  Art  of 
Speaking  consists  in  representing  with  judgment  [Disposition] 
the  tableau  which  is  formed  in  the  mind  [Invention],"  he  is 
expressing  the  core  of  his  rhetorical  theory.  What  he  is 
saying,  in  essence,  is  that  Method,  as  defined  by  the  Port- 
Royalists,  is  the  whole  of  rhetoric.  This  is,  of  course,  in 
accord  with  Descartes.  Since  Descartes  believed  that  his 
Method,  properly  used,  could  unravel  all  of  the  sciences,16,  17 


15Ibid. . pp.  293-94. 

16 

Descartes,  "Discourse  on  the  Method  of  Rightly  Con- 
ducting the  Reason  and  Seeking  the  Truth  in  the  Sciences," 

The  Method, — Meditation,  and  Philosophy  of  Descartes,  trans. 
John  Veitch  (New  York:  n.d.),  p.  163.  (Since  the  works  of 

several  translators  are  used,  and  Descartes'  names  is  always 
cited  in  the  text,  after  the  original  citation,  the  trans- 
lator's name,  the  particular  treatise  which  is  the  source, 
and  the  page  number  will  be  given  to  indicate  the  location 
of  the  passage  used.) 

17 

Descartes'  Method  was  based  upon  four  rules  (Veitch 
"Discourse  on  Method,"  p.  161): 

The  FIRST  was  never  to  accept  anything  for  true  which 
I did  not  clearly  know  to  be  such;  . . . The  SECOND, 
to  divide  each  of  the  difficulties  under  examination 
into  as  many  parts  as  possible,  and  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  its  adequate  solution.  The  THIRD,  to 
conduct  my  thoughts  in  such  order  that,  by  commencing 
with  objects  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  know,  I 
might  ascend  by  little  and  little,  ...  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  more  complex;  assigning  in  thought  a 
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it  stands  to  reason  that  a Cartesian  would  consider  that 
discourse — whether  to  explain  or  persuade — would  best  accom- 
plish its  end  through  the  application  of  Method.  Not  only, 
however,  is  Method  the  end  of  speaking,  it  is  also  the  per- 
fection of  this  art.  Lamy  explains  why. 

First,  Lamy,  although  he  does  not  state  that  he  is 
doing  so,  tells  why  Method  is  the  end  or  objective  of  the 
Art  of  Speaking.  In  doing  so,  he  echoes  the  Port-Royalists 
and,  like  them,  voices  some  of  the  principles  of  what  was  to 
become  Associationist  psychology,  which  were  current  at  the 
time. 


certain  order  even  to  those  objects  which  in  their 
own  nature  do  not  stand  in  a relation  of  antecedence 
and  sequence.  At  the  LAST,  in  every  case  to  make 
enumerations  so  complete,  and  reviews  so  general, 
that  I might  be  assured  that  nothing  was  omitted. 

18 

Otto  Klemm  states  (in  A History  of  Psychology, 
trans.  Emil  Carl  Wilm  and  Rudolph  Pintner  [New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Boston:  1914] , p.  92) , that  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 

idea  of  Association  became  a central  concept  of  the  branch 
of  psychology  that  attempted  to  explain  the  characteristics 
of  mental  life,  until  Hume  and  Hartley  made  it  so  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nonetheless,  it  was  a part 
of  the  theories  of  John  Locke  and  Thomas  Hobbes  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  John  Locke  who  introduced  the  term  association  of 
ideas.  it  will  be  remembered  that  Locke  (1632-1704)  and 
Hobbes  (1588-1679)  were  contemporaries  of  Lamy.  Klemm  also 
notes  that  Malebranche  was  familiar  with  the  facts  of  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  has  already  been  noted  that  Malebranche  was 

said  to  have  exerted  considerable  influence  on  Lamy's  think- 
ing. 
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To  understand  how  Lamy  represents  Associationism, 
it  must  first  be  understood  that  Lamy  conceives  of  the  opera- 
tions of  men's  minds  in  the  Cartesian  manner.  He  does  not 
enumerate  these  operations  at  this  point  in  his  Rhetoric 
and  the  relationship  between  his  delineation  of  these  opera- 
tions with  Descartes'  explanation  is  examined  in  much  detail 
later  in  this  paper.  Therefore,  it  will  only  be  briefly 
mentioned  now  that  Lamy  states  that  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  consist  of  perception , j udgment , and  reasoning , 
and  adds  that  we  also  conceive  in  the  mind  passions  for  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts.  It  is  to  represent  these  mental 
functions  that  words  are  formed;  and,  it  follows  that  dis- 
course is  but  a representation  of  these  operations . Think- 
ing, if  it  is  clear  thinking,  will  be  a well-ordered  tableau; 
discourse,  a copy  of  the  original,  will  also  be  well  ordered. 
Discourse,  therefore,  will  reflect  the  same  order  in  which 
the  ideas  were  conceived: 

It  is  necessary  ...  to  picture  things  to  oneself 
in  their  natural  state  and  conceive  suitable  move- 
ments for  them,  employing,  subsequently,  the  terms 
which  convey  them  to  the  minds  of  the  listeners  as 
one  thinks  them.  [9-10] 

In  this  way,  our  rhetorician  explains,  we  communi- 
cate our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  others  so  that  they 
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experience  the  same  thoughts  and  emotions  on  the  subject  as 
we  do.  Discourse  is  effective  only  "when  all  the  terms  of 
which  it  is  composed  give  such  accurate  ideas  of  things  that 
they  are  seen  as  they  are  [in  the  speaker's  mind]  and  there 
is  felt  for  them  all  the  affections  of  him  who  speaks."  [9] 
All  that  Lamy  has  thus  far  said  on  the  objective  of 
the  Art  of  Speaking  is  in  accord  with  Arnauld's  advice  that 
the  most  important  part  of  eloguence  "consists  in  strongly 
conceiving  things,  and  expressing  them  in  such  a way  that 
one  carries  into  the  minds  of  the  auditors  a vivid  and  clear 
image,  which  does  not  only  present  things  completely  bare, 
■kut.  also  [presents]  the  movements  with  which  one  conceives 
them  . . . . 1,19 

That  this  natural  order  will  produce  the  greatest 
impact  upon  the  mind  of  the  listener  is  also  in  concurrence 
with  Arnauld: 

lb  is  likewise  indubitable  that  one  learns  with 
incomparably  greater  facility,  and  that  one  retains 
very  much  better  that  which  is  taught  in  the  true 
order,  because  ideas  which  have  a natural  sequence 


19 


Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  364. 
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arrange  themselves  better  in  our  memory  and  are  re- 
vived by  one  another  more  easily. 2± 


It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  review  that  Lamy's 
emphasis  upon  the  conception  and  presentation  of  well-ordered 
discourse  is  in  accord  with  Descartes'  emphasis  upon  Method, 


20Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  441. 

2 Without  doubt,  both  Lamy  and  Arnauld  based  their 
idea  that  the  use  of  natural  order  is  best,  because  it  fol- 
lows established  operations  of  the  mind,  on  a theory  which 
Descartes  propounded.  He  held  that  Memory  is  based  upon  the 
ability  of  the  soul  to  move  the  pineal  gland — the  thinking 
part  of  the  brain  about,  until  it  causes  animal  spirits  to 
come  into  contact  with  traces  formerly  left  on  the  brain, 

. . . for  these  traces  are  none  other  than  the  fact 
that  the  pores  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  animal 
spirits  have  formerly  followed  their  course  because 
the  presence  of  this  object,  being  once  more 
opened  by  the  animal  spirits  which  come  toward  them 
in  the  same  way.  Thus,  these  spirits  in  coming  in 
contact  with  these  pores,  enter  into  them  more  easily 
than  into  the  other , by  which  means  they  excite  a 
special  movement  in  the  gland  which  represents  the 
same  object  to  the  soul,  and  causes  it  to  know  that 
it  is  that  which  it  desired  to  remember."  [Des- 
cartes, "The  Passions  of  the  Soul,"  The  Philosophi- 
cal Works  of  Descartes,  trans.  Elizabeth  S.  Haldane 
and  G.  R.  T.  Ross  (Cambridge:  1911),  Vol.  I,  p. 

350.  Hereafter  cited  by  the  use  of  the  name  Hal- 
dane, the  particular  work  of  Descartes  cited,  and 
the  page  number.] 

The  logical  conclusion,  not  drawn  by  Descartes,  but 
by  his  followers,  apparently,  is  that  the  use  of  already 
established  brain  paths  or  patterns  will  facilitate  both 
learning  and  retaining.  since  all  minds  operate  in  the  same 
way,  the  speaker  by  revealing  his  own  thought  processes  will 
u^ilize  similar  patterns  in  the  hearers'  minds. 
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and  that  his  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  the  end  of  the 
Art  of  Speaking  are  also  Cartesian.  Now  what  he  meant  by  the 
statement  that  this  proper  disposition  is  also  the  perfection 
of  the  Art  will  be  investigated. 

Cartesian  that  he  is,  Lamy  must  justify  the  pre- 
eminence of  Method  in  all  things.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
part  of  his  attack  upon  Ciceronian  Stylism,  and  his  effort 
to  restore  the  intellectual  content  of  rhetoric.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Stylistic  rhetoricians  who  considered  beauty  as 
ornamentation,  Lamy  again  poses  the  question:  "What  is  the 

end  and  perfection  of  the  Art  of  Speaking,  or  what  idea  must 
we  have  of  the  natural  beauty  of  discourse?"  To  answer  the 
question,  he  says  first  of  all  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  say- 
ing in  regard  to  beauty,  in  general,  that  it  is  I do  not 
know  what  [8] . This  is  a direct  attack  upon  the  Jesuit 

Bouhours,  critic  and  writer  of  a work  on  ornamental  dis- 
22 

course,  as  well  as  upon  all  who  were  preoccupied  with 
style  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  and,  being  unable  to 


Dominique  Bouhours  published  Les  Entretiens 

d*  Eugene,  a critical  work  on  the  French  tongue, 
in  1671.  In  1687  he  wrote  La  Manure  de  blen  Denser  sur 
~ outages  d' esprit,  which,  belying  its  name,  occupied 
itself  exclusively  with  style.  In  the  former  work,  according 
H*  C‘  Wright  (French  Classicism  [Cambridge,  Mass.: 

1920] , p.  Hi) , he  included  an  essay  on  le  ie  ne  sais  guoi. 
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define  their  criteria  for  greatness  in  literature,  resort  to 
calling  it  le  je  ne  sais  guoi.23 

Lamy,  combatting  the  emptiness  of  a concept  that 
beauty  is  an  indefinable  gloss,  is  again  seeking  to  place 
beauty  in  the  realm  of  intellectual  concepts,  rather  than 
words.  He  has  recourse,  first,  to  the  Platonic  Augustinian 
definition  of  beauty  as  unity,  based  upon  the  equation  of 
the  good  and  the  beautiful,24  though  his  method  of  arriving 
there  is  rather  circuitous.  "Beauty,"  he  says,  "pleases  and 
that  which  is  well  ordered  pleases,  which  persuades  me  that 
beauty  and  order  are  almost  the  same  thing."  [8]  He  adds 
that  to  men  things  are  well  ordered  when  each  thing  bears 
a relationship  to  the  whole  and  all  conspire  to  attain  their 
end.  He  cites  painting  and  architecture  as  examples.  When 
the  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  portray  things  naturally,  and  it 
can  be  seen  that  each  stroke  contributes  to  this  portrayal. 


Wright  says  (p.  Ill)  that  this  phrase  was  "a  con- 
venient and  constantly  recurring  expression  ...  a mysteri- 
ous and  indefinable  something  adding  a supreme  grace  and  a 
final  touch  to  a beautiful  work  . . . used  ...  to  delude 
people  into  a belief  that  an  unknown  x was  a known  a. 

A discussion  of  the  phrase  was  a constant  opportunity  for 
criticai  elusiveness."  it  was  also  a favorite  term  of  Locke, 
who  skeptically  said  that  substance  is  "I  don't  know  what." 

Joseph  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philn.^nr^h^ 
[New  York,  London:  1939] , p.  295. ) 

24Wright,  p.  19. 
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then  even  a picture  of  a repulsive  object  becomes  pleasing; 
the  artist's  skill  can  be  seen  and  appreciated  for  its  co- 
herence. It  if  cannot  be  perceived  that  each  part  of  the 
painting  contributes  to  the  whole  design,  then  the  painting 
will  not  please,  for  it  would  be  "as  if  one  could  be  satis- 
fied merely  by  the  color,  alone,  which  creates  a pleasant 
impression  upon  the  senses."  [8]  In  architecture,  too,  we 
admire  the  relationship  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  and  are 
pleased  when  we  discover  that  the  architect  could  not  have 
achieved  his  aim  in  a simpler  manner  and  that  nothing  is  in- 
cluded without  a reason  for  its  being  there  [8-9] . 

Discourse,  our  rhetorician  proposes,  is  analogous 
to  painting  and  architecture;  it  is  beautiful  when  all  its 
terms  give  accurate  ideas  of  things  as  they  actually  are  and 
the  speaker's  emotions  toward  them.  It  is  the  speaker's 
judgment  which  pleases  when  a listener  realizes  that  nothing 
has  been  done  without  reason  in  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  words.  The  listener  is  pleased,  as  Lamy  sums  it  up,  be- 
cause, after  all,  it  is  not  the  sound  of  words  which  makes 
them  beautiful,  but  their  sense  [9], 
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That  accuracy  of  meaning  is  the  beauty  of  discourse 

25 

is  an  adaptation  of  another  Port-Royalist  belief.  "The 
majority  of  those  who  speak,  or  who  write,  need  to  be  well 
persuaded  of  this  excellent  rule,  that  there  is  nothing 
beautiful  except  that  which  is  true,"  which,  if  followed, 
would  cause  the  retrenchment  of  "an  infinity  of  vain  orna- 
ments" and  assure  discourse  of  exactitude. 26  Lamy  seems  also 
to  have  adopted  his  analogy  from  Arnauld.  Language  and 
Embellishments,  the  logician  comments,  are  as  superficial 
as  the  mere  coloring  of  painting  and  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves too  much  with  them  "enfeeble  the  vigor  of  their 
thoughts,  as  painters  remark  that  those  who  excel  in  color- 
ing do  not  ordinarily  excel  in  design,  the  mind  not  being 

capable  of  this  double  application,  and  the  one  harming  the 
27 

other. " 

Now  Lamy  sums  up  all  that  he  has  said  in  the  most 
Cartesian  of  ways,  reason  being  always  the  dominant  force  in 

25 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Jansenists,  like  the 
Oratorians,  are  also  Augustinians . In  many  instances  the 
Port-Royalists  and  Lamy  use  almost  St.  Augustine's  words,  so 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  context,  one  could  assume  Lamy 
had  taken  his  ideas  directly  from  the  Saint. 

26Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  367. 

27Ibid. , p.  364. 
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Descartes'  philosophy:  the  judgment  required  to  include  and 

exclude  ideas  and  to  arrange  them  so  that  they  will  clearly 

reflect  the  original  plan  formulated  in  the  speaker's  mind 

is  acquired  through  reason.  Eloquence  cannot  be  attained 

until  the  speaker  has  attained  a just  accuracy  of  mind  so 

that  he  includes  only  what  is  reasonable  [11].  It  is  true, 

our  author  admits,  that  a speaker  must  also  have  imagination 

and  a knowledge  of  language,  but  even  those  who  have  both 

do  not  always  succeed.  Their  failure  may  be  attributed  to 

the  fact  that  they  do  not  always  follow  the  light  of  reason 

in  regard  to  what  should  be  included  to  attain  their  goal. 

In  other  words,  as  Descartes  said,  reason  must  be  rightly 

applied  according  to  the  proper  Method  in  order  for  men  to 

28 

acquire  knowledge;  so  it  is  with  eloquence,  according  to 
Lamy. 

To  understand  how  arduous  is  the  task  of  selecting 
and  arranging  discourse  according  to  reason,  the  priest  con- 
tinues, the  student  should  try  to  express  his  ideas  on  a 
subject  in  only  one  page. 

Only  those  who  have  experimented  with  it  can  compre- 
hend how  much  the  mind  must  be  extended,  how  much 

28 

Veitch,  "Discourse  on  Method,"  p.  149. 
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application  is  needed,  to  how  many  things  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  attention  at  the  same  time,  how  many  dif- 
ferent reflections  are  necessary  in  order  to  say  only 
things  that  are  reasonable.  . . . [11] 

And  that  is  why,  he  concludes,  M.  Pascal  apologized  for  a 
lengthy  letter,  saying  that  he  did  not  have  the  time  to  write 
a short  one. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  shown  that  Lamy  held  some  pre- 
cepts in  regard  to  Invention  and  Disposition  in  common  with 
Classical  writers,  but  that  his  emphasis  is  on  the  Port- 
Royalist  definition  of  Method  which  comprehended  these  two 
processes.  It  has_  also  been  shown  that  his  reasons  for  re- 
garding the  end  and  perfection  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  to  be 
the  representation  with  judgment  of  the  tableau  formed  in  the 
speaker's  mind  were  based  upon  Descartes'  epistemology  and 
the  Port-Royalists'  interpretations  of  it.  Further,  it  has 
been  indicated  that  reason,  the  great  motivational  factor 
in  Cartesian  philosophy,  is  the  motivational  force  in  rhet- 
oric. 

As  Lamy  said,  "Reason  lights  our  way,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  walk  in  its  light  . . . all  the  rest  of  this  book  is 
only  to  clarify  this  dictum”  [10] , so  all  the  rest  of  this 

29 

Blaise  Pascal,  famous  French  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician; also  a Port-Royalist. 
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book  is  to  clarify  the  proposition  that  Lamy's  Rhetoric  is 
not  primarily  Classical,  but  being  Cartesian  is  primarily 
Psychological-Epistemological.  Before  continuing,  however, 
to  discuss  the  influence  of  Descartes  on  Lamy's  explications 
of  Invention  and  Disposition  in  Book  V,  it  is  necessary  to 
pause  and  briefly  consider  another  aspect  of  Lamy's  treatment 
of  Invention  and  Disposition  in  Book  I,  that  is,  the  Belle- 
tristic  elements. 


Belletristic  Elements 

The  statement  was  made  that,  in  some  respects,  Lamy's 
Rhetoric  foreshadows  the  Belletristic  trend.  In  accord  with 
his  prefatory  statement  that  rhetoric  contains  all  that  in 
French  is  called  belles-lettres , and  that  to  know  belles- 

is  to  know  how  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to  judge  others 
who  do  so,  many  of  his  remarks  seem  directed  to  the  listener 
or  reader,  rather  than  to  the  performer.  Thus,  his  discus- 
sion of  beauty,  which  Ehninger  has  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  later  Belletristic  rhetorics,  needs,  per- 
haps, a little  closer  scrutiny  in  the  light  of  its  function 
of  criticism. 

Any  work  that  contains  precepts  and  rules  for  any  art 
can  be  viewed  as  an  aid  to  appreciation  of  that  art:  a 
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knowledge  of  the  skill  involved  provokes  admiration  for  a 
good  performance.  Also,  as  will  be  shown  in  later  sections 
dealing  more  specifically  With  Lamy's  standards  for  judging 
types  of  discourse,  the  ancients  consciously  performed  a 
two-fold  function  of  providing  rules  for  performance  and  for 
judgment.  But  Lamy’s  motive  is  more  urgent.  He  seeks  to 
combat  the  sophistic  attitude  that  superficial  brilliance 
of  language  constitutes  good  discourse.  He  hopes  to  estab- 
lish critical  standards  based  upon  intellectual  content  and 
organization,  rather  than  upon  verbal  tricks.  He  is  attempt- 
ing, in  other  words,  to  avoid  the  danger  inherent  in  the  edu- 
cational practices  of  his  time  which,  using  rhetoric  as  a 
tool  for  the  analysis  of  literature,  resolved  it  into  poetic, 
thereby  extinguishing  it.  If  he  can  inculcate  his  belief 
that  beauty  is  truth  and  that  truth  is  the  product  of  reason, 
he  can  eliminate  ornament  for  the  sake  of  ornament  and  bring 
rhetoric  back  to  life  to  perform  its  communicative  functions. 

Continuing  to  discuss  the  fact  that  beauty  in  dis- 
course consists  in  organization  so  that  each  element  of  it 
contributes  most  effectively  and  harmoniously  to  the  ultimate 
purpose,  and  in  the  choice  of  exact  words  to  best  convey  mean- 
ing, Lamy  urges  that  reason  be  constantly  consulted. 

"Nothing  must  please  us,"  he  asserts,  "except  what  she 
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[reason]  approves."  To  prove  his  point,  he  comments  that  the 
ancients  are  still  admired,  not  because  they  are  ancient,  but 
because  after  centuries  of  examination,  men  still  find  that 
what  they  said  makes  sense  [11] . Thus  Lamy  proposes  a cri- 
terion for  artistic  judgment  which  was,  and  is,  fundamental 
to  the  study  of  aesthetics:  greatness  is  durable,  appealing 

to  all  men,  as  much  in  one  era  as  in  another.  Longinus  ex- 
pressed the  same  demand  for  intellectual  content  as  a compon- 
ent of  sublimity: 


When  then  a passage  is  repeatedly  heard  by  a man  of 
judgment  and  experience  in  literature,  and  does  not 
dispose  his  soul  to  a corresponding  grandeur  of 
thought,  nor  leave  behind  in  his  mind  more  reflec- 
tion on  the  thing  than  was  found  in  the  words,  but 
if  you  carefully  consider  to  what  it  leads,  dimin- 
ishes in  effect,  such  a passage  would  not  be  truly 
sublime,  preserving  its  character,  as  it  does,  no 
further  than  the  ear . ...  And  in  general  you  must 

consider  those  sublimities  fine  and  genuine  which  are 
pleasing  at  all  times  and  to  all  men.3° 


, Lamy  contrasts  the  appreciation  of  the  ancients' 

works  which  have  endured  because  of  their  intrinsic  worth 
with  the  hasty  acceptance  accorded  modern  authors.  "We  let 


[Longinus] , On  the  Sublime,  trans.  Benedict  Einar- 
son  (Chicago:  1945)  7.  p.  13.  Although  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  Longinus  did  not  write  the  treatise  On  the  Sub- 
lime , his  name  shall  be  used,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
throughout  this  study. 
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ourselves  be  taken  in,"  he  complains,  "esteeming  modern 
authors  when  they  would  not  be  tolerated  if  they  were  exam- 
ined at  leisure."  [11]  Referring  to  the  flashiness  which  so 
often  passed  for  good  composition  in  his  day,  Lamy  explains 
that  illusions  do  not  please  for  long.  Any  author  can  testify 
to  this,  for  often,  in  the  heat  of  composing,  he  imagines  he 
is  writing  brilliantly,  only  to  find  when  the  imagination 
cools  that  it  was  illusory  and  had  no  real  substance. 

Lamy,  then,  has  laid  down  certain  standards  against 
which  discourse  should  be  measured  to  judge  its  worth:  (1) 

it  must  be  composed  of  accurate  terms;  (2)  the  terms  must 
be  so  placed  that  they  produce  the  greatest  impact,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  contribution  to  thought  content  and  the 
harmony  of  pronunciation;  (3)  the  work  must  give  repeated 
pleasure;  it  must  have  substance;  (4)  a judgment  of  its 
worth  must  not  be  hastily  made;  time  must  be  taken  to  exam- 
ine whether  or  not  it  possesses  real  value  or  only  seems  to 
on  the  surface. 

The  ideas  are  not  new,  but  their  reaffirmation  pleads 
for  a realistic  evaluation  of  discourses  in  terms  of  their  in- 

merit,  rather  than  in  terms  of  superficial  verbiage, 
and  reasserts  the  principle  that  truth,  alone,  is  beauty. 
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Summary 

So  much  for  Lamy's  treatment  of  the  Invent ional  and 
Dispositional  processes  in  Book  I of  his  Rhetoric.  It  has 
been  shown  that,  although  he  holds  certain  concepts  in  com- 
mon with  ancient  rhetoricians,  he  was  mainly  Cartesian  in 
what  he  had  to  say  and  that,  in  formulating  rules  for  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  composition,  he  was  Belletristic.  In  Book  V 
the  amalgam  of  Classicism  and  Cartesianism  is  even  more  con- 
spicuous. There  he  avows  that  he  is  following  the  classical 
doctrine  and  including  all  that  is  found  in  "ordinary"  rhet- 
orics, by  which  he  no  doubt  meant  the  Ciceronian  rhetorics 
in  common  use  in  the  schools.  Thus  he  employs  the  Classical 
form  and  in  many  instances  the  substance  is  also  taken 
directly  from  the  ancients.  Much  of  the  substance,  however, 
is  directly  traceable  to  Descartes  or  indirectly  traceable 
to  him  through  the  Port-Royalists*  Cartesian  writings?  and 

the  reasons  justifying  the  use  of  the  traditional  pre- 
cepts are  in  terms  of  Cartesian  physio-psychology^  or  Chris- 
tian ethics.  Again,  the  Classical  and  Cartesian  elements 


31 

This  term,  of  course,  was  not  in  use  during  the  time 
of  Descartes  or  Lamy,  but  it  best  describes  Descartes'  explana- 
tion  of  human  nature  to  a modern  reader. 
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will  be  examined  and  adaptation  to  Christian  teaching  will 
be  noted. 


Invention  in  Book  V 

Criticism  of  Rhetorical  Teaching  and  Texts 

It  should  first  be  pointed  out,  before  reviewing  the 
details  of  Lamy's  discussion,  that  he  criticizes  Classical 
rhetorics  and  the  teachers  of  his  day.  Rhetoric  could  be, 
he  says,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  arts,  if  it  really  taught 
persuasion.  This  is  not  the  case,  however;  the  Masters  of 
Rhetoric  have  not  gone  beyond  imitation  of  the  ancient 
pagans  who,  because  the  oratory  of  their  day  was  largely 
Forensic,  gave  an  emphasis  to  that  type  of  speaking  no  longer 
warranted.  Lamy  is  obviously  criticizing  such  works  as 
Soarez',  which  (though  emphasizing  Style)  in  their  treatment 
of  Invention  and  Disposition  dwell  upon  the  kinds  of  causes, 
status,  lines  of  argument,  etc.,  of  Forensic  oratory.  Lamy 
asserts  that  men  have  to  be  persuaded  in  all  encounters,  not 
just  in  the  courtroom  or  the  church:  "One  intends  to  per- 

suade on  all  occasions  when  he  speaks.  We  desire  it  to  be 
believed  that  things  are  as  we  say  they  are,  or,  if  we  report 
the  j udgments  of  others , 


we  wish  others  to  be  persuaded  that 
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our  report  is  faithful."  [366]  Thus  does  Lamy  declare  in 
favor  of  a rhetoric  to  serve  the  teacher,  the  scientist,  men 
in  all  walks  of  life  in  their  daily  social  intercourse,  who 
all  have  need  of  more  than  a rhetoric  of  Style. 

Rhetoric,  property  studied,  our  rhetorician  contin- 
ues, could  teach  the  Art  of  Persuading,  though  men  need  more 
than  a knowledge  of  rhetoric  to  effect  persuasion  [366].  As 
he  later  explains,  an  orator  must  know  his  subject  to  the 

bottom.  To  make  an  unknown  truth  known,  it  is  necessary 
to  deduce  from  its  premises.  The  sciences,  for  instance,  can 
all  be  deduced  from  a few  basic  laws,  but  those  versed  in  each 
particular  science  will  have  to  point  out  those  first  truths. 
"One  deceives  himself  if  he  believes  that  by  reading  a well- 
written  rhetoric  he  can  learn  to  discourse  reasonably  on  all 
subjects."  [385]  In  line  with  the  increased  interest  in  the 
sciences,  Lamy  is  indicating  that  persuasion  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  rest  upon  Artistic  Proofs?  the  Non-artistic  Proofs 
resultant  from  scientific  inquiry  must  form  the  basis  of  the 
orator's  art. 

In  regard  to  the  material  included  on  Forensic  ora- 
tory, Lamy  says  he  does  not  believe  it  is  really  very  useful, 
even  to  lawyers,  but  says  he  will  include  it  anyway.  "I  re- 
port it  summarily,"  he  avers,  "but  in  such  a way  that  if  one 
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compares  this  rhetoric  with  others,  one  will  find  that  what 
I have  said  on  the  subject  is  more  than  sufficient,  and  that 
I endeavor  more  than  any  other  to  give  the  true  means  of  per- 
suading. What  is  found  in  these  rhetorics  [that  is,  the 
standard  works]  scarcely  serves  this  purpose  at  all.”  [366] 

What  seems  indeed,  to  be  a brash  statement  is  found 
to  be  less  so  when  his  Rhetoric  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  his 
Cartesianism.  Although  Lamy  deprecates  the  Commonplaces  as 
almost  useless  forms  of  Proof,  in  handling  the  other  means  of 
persuasion,  he  explains  the  psychological  reasons  for  their 
efficacy.  Rhetoric,  then,  is  not  a matter  of  rote,  but  a 
science  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  When  the  basis  for  the  principles  is  revealed, 
the  application  of  them  is  a simple  matter  which  the  rhetor 
can  employ  naturally  and  without  straining. 

Since  much  of  the  content  filling  the  Classical  form 
of  this  rhetoric  is  Cartesian,  a listing  of  some  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  consistently  involved  in  Lamy's  discussion 
of  Invention  will  save  constant  and  tedious  repetition.  The 
list  will  also  serve  to  reveal  the  underlying  structure  of 
Lamy's  rhetorical  theory.  The  principles  follow  his  reason- 
ing almost  in  outline  form,  thereby  clarifying  his  placement 
and  treatment  of  the  Classical  precepts. 
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General  Cartesian  Principles 

I*  All  that  is  very  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended 
(conceived)  is  true. 

II.  The  power  of  judging  aright  and  distinguishing  truth 

from  error,  which  is  properly  called  good  sense  or 

33 

reason,  is  by  nature  equal  in  all  men.  In  this 
way  the  founder  of  modern  philosophy  eliminated  the 
possibility  that  some  men  are  incapable  of  attaining 
knowledge. 

HI-  Man  can  be  indifferent  to  truth  only  if  he  does  not 
know  what  is  better  or  truer,  or  does  not  see  it 
clearly . 3^  Thus  did  Descartes  deny  the  possibility 
of  man's  withholding  assent  from  a demonstrated  truth. 
IV.  Man  errs  from  failure  to  apply  the  proper  Method  in 

his  thought  processes.  In  this  way  Descartes  accounts 
for  the  fact  that,  given  the  capacity  to  perceive 
truth,  and  denied  the  capacity  to  reject  it,  man 
still  commits  errors  in  reasoning:  "To  be  possessed 

32Veitch,  "Meditation  III,"  p.  234. 

33Veitch,  "Discourse  on  Method,"  p.  149. 

34 

Descartes,  "Reply  to  the  Sixth  Objection,"  quoted 
by  Norman  Kemp  Smith,  New  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, Descartes  as  Pioneer  (London:  1952) , p.  184. 
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of  a vigorous  mind  is  not  enough;  the  prime  requis- 
ite is  to  rightly  apply  it."35 
V • The  will  as  veil  as  the  understanding  is  required  for 
judging.  "I  admit  that  the  understanding  is  neces- 
sary for  judging,  there  being  no  room  to  suppose  that 
we  can  judge  of  that  we  in  no  way  apprehend?  but  the 
will  is  also  required  in  order  to  our  assenting  to 
what  we  have  in  any  degree  perceived. " 38 

VI.  Further,  the  understanding  perceives  only  a few  ob- 
jects and  is  limited,  but  the  will  is  infinite  and 

extends  Itself  beyond  what  the  understanding  clearly 

37 

apprehends , and  is  the  source  of  error. 

VII.  The  will  is  closely  related  to  the  emotions.  "[T]o 

desire,  to  dislike,  to  affirm,  deny,  doubt,  are  dif- 

38 

ferent  modes  of  willing." 

VIII.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  generated  by 

raan 1 s self-interest.  "When  a matter  is  presented  as 
relatively  good  to  us,  i.e. , as  agreeable  to  us,  that 

35 

Veitch,  "Discourse  on  Method,"  p.  149. 

36 

Veitch,  "Principles  of  Philosophy,"  p.  314. 

37Ibld. 

38Ibid. , p.  313. 
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causes  us  to  have  love  for  it,  and  when  it  is  repre- 
sented as  evil  or  hurtful  to  us,  that  excites  hatred 
„ 39 

xn  us . " 

IX.  The  passions  are  all  good  in  their  nature  and  we  have 
nothing  to  avoid  but  their  evil  uses  or  their  exces- 
ses- " [T] he  customary  mode  of  all  the  passions  is 
simply  this,  that  they  dispose  the  soul  to  desire 

those  things  which  nature  tells  us  are  of  use,  and 

40 

to  persist  in  this  desire  . . . 

X.  The  passions  are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
will,  but  can  be  controlled  indirectly  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  things  usually  united  to  a passion  we 
41 

desire  to  have. 

XI.  Attention  is  necessary  both  for  the  acguisition  of 

knowledge  and  the  control  of  the  passions.  "I  term 

that  clear  which  is  present  and  manifest  to  an  atten- 
42 

tive  mind."  "The  will  not  having  the  power  to  ex- 
cite the  passions  directly  ...  is  constrained  to 

39 

Haldane,  "Passions,"  p.  359. 

4QIbid. , p.  358. 

41Ibid. , pp.  351-52. 

42 


Veitch,  "Principles  of  Philosophy,"  p.  317. 
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use  its  best  endeavors,  and  to  apply  itself  to  succes- 

43 

sively  consider  several  things  . . . 

Designation  of  Parts  and  Means  of 
Persuasion 

Classical  Elements 

"Rhetoric  is  studied  only  in  order  to  speak  in  such 
a manner  that  one  can  gain  what  one  desires  in  speaking;  and 
what  one  desires  is  to  persuade,"  Lamy  declares,  adopting  the 
Ciceronian  definition  of  rhetoric  as  the  Art  of  Persuading. 44 

The  Art  of  Persuading — Lamy  says  the  rhetoricians  say 
— has  five  parts:  Invention,  Disposition,  Style,  Memory,  and 

Pronunciation.  The  division  and  terminology  were  well  estab- 
lished by  the  first  century  B.  C.  and  were  habitual  through 

_ . 45 

the  Renaissance. 

Lamy  immediately  assumes  a position  that  goes  all  the 
way  back  to  Aristotle.  If  men  were  not  blinded  to  truth  by 
self-interest  or  ill  humor  or  passion,  the  speaker  would  have 
no  need  of  anything  but  good  proof  to  dissipate  obscurities 

43Haldane,  "Passions,"  p.  353. 

44Cicero,  De  Invent.  i.  5.  6. 

45 


Clark,  p.  69. 
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and  reveal  truth.  This  not  being  the  usual  case,  however, 
a speaker  finds  it  necessary  not  only  to  use  proofs,  but  to 
speak  in  a manner  suitable  to  the  interest  or  inclinations  of 
those  one  wishes  to  win,  and  to  excite  in  their  minds  the 
passions  which  will  dispose  them  to  his  side.  Thus  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Art  of  Persuading  have  recognized  three  means 
of  persuasion:  Arguments,  or  Proofs;  Manners;  and  Pas- 

sions [367]  . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Aristotle,  too,  viewed 

proof — in  his  case,  enthymematic  proof — as  the  "orator's 

46 

proper  mode  of  persuasion."  He  admitted,  nevertheless, 

A n 

that  since  the  judges4'  will  "often  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  so  much  influenced  by  feelings  of  friendship  or  hatred 
or  self-interest  that  they  lose  any  clear  vision  of  the 
truth  and  have  their  judgment  obscured  . . ,"48  the  teacher 
of  rhetoric  must  treat  such  accessory  questions  as  how  to 
"put  the  judge  into  a given  frame  of  mind."49  Aristotle 

46 

Aristotle  i.  1.  1354b.  20. 

47 

Aristotle  uses  the  word  "judge"  in  a general  sense 
to  refer  to  any  audience  one  seeks  to  persuade.  (Ibid.  See 
translator  Roberts'  note  on  p.  20.) 

48Ibid. , p.  10. 

49Ibid. . p.  20. 
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said,  therefore,  the  rhetorical  inodes  of  persuasion  are  of 

three  kinds — the  first,  depending  upon  the  personal  character 

of  the  speaker  (ethos) ; the  second,  in  putting  the  audience 

into  a certain  frame  of  mind  (pathos) ; the  third,  on  proof.50 

Cicero,  in  De  Oratore,  lists  the  same  three  things  upon  which 

51 

persuasion  relies.  Lamy,  true  to  his  word,  includes  what 
•’ordinary'*  rhetorics  include. 

Cartesian  Elements 

If,  however,  Lamy's  regret  over  the  necessity  for 
employing  Manners  and  Passions  is  reminiscent  of  Aristotle, 
his  expression  resembles  his  Port-Royalist  friends: 


But  when  one  is  involved  with  people  who  do  not 
like  him,  when  it  is  a question  of  persuading 
them  of  a thing  which  clashes  with  their  inclina- 
tion, and  from  which  their  passions  draw  them  away, 
reason  alone  does  not  suffice?  ...  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  their  humor  and  their  inclination  to 
move  them  . . . [and]  since  each  judges,  according 
to  his  passion,  that  a friend  is  always  right  and 
an  enemy  is  always  guilty,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
spire the  emotions  that  will  turn  them  to  our 
side.  [367] 


«»- — — — — 

5QIbid.  i.  2.  1356a.  1. 

51Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  27.  115. 
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Arnauld  propounds: 

If  one  examines  with  care  that  which  ordin- 
arily attaches  men  rather  to  one  opinion  than  another, 
one  will  find  that  it  is  not  penetration  of  the  truth, 
but  some  bond  of  self-love,  interest  or  passion.-*2 

And,  of  course,  both  men  are  echoing  Descartes'  concept  that 
man  loves  what  is  presented  as  beneficial  to  him. 

Arnauld,  too,  mentions  the  attitude  toward  friends. 
"How  many  persons  are  seen  who  can  no  longer  recognize  any 
good  quality  ...  in  those  for  whom  they  have  conceived  an 
aversion?"  Conversely,  he  adds,  if  "they  love  someone,  he 
is  exempt  from  any  kind  of  defect." 53 

Invention  of  Proof,  the  First 
Means  of  Persuasion 

Having  named  the  five  parts  of  persuasion  and  the 
three  means  of  persuasion,  our  rhetorician  now  proceeds  to 
take  up  the  first,  the  Invention  of  Proof.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Proof:  (1)  the  association  of  an  unclear  and  con- 

tested proposition,  or  judgment,  with  one  that  is  clear  and 
uncontested;  (2)  the  use  of  Commonplaces  [268-70] . 

52Arnauld,  Logic,  pp.  342-43. 

53Ibid. , p.  344. 
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The  Association  of  an  Unclear  with  a 
Clear  Proposition 

Classical  Elements 

Ehninger  states  that  this  is  simply  Lamy's  explana- 
tion of  enthymematic  reasoning,54  and  in  view  of  the  example 
used  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  though  the  terminology 
differs  from  Aristotle's. 

Lamy  gives  the  example  of  Cicero's  reasoning.  The 
Roman  orator  associated  the  accepted  proposition,  We  may  kill 
him  that  would  murder  us  with  the  doubtful  proposition  Milo 
— kill  Clodius  for  seeking  his  life,  thus  proving  the  in- 
nocence of  Milo,  for  if  the  first  is  incontestable,  so  must 
the  second  be. 

This  form  of  reasoning  was  an  Aristotelian  innova- 
55 

tion  and  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  Rhetoric. 56  it 
has  been  standard  for  logicians  and  rhetoricians  ever  since. 

54 

Douglas  Ehninger,  "Bernard  Lami's  L'Art  de  Parler: 

A Critical  Analysis,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol. 
XXXII,  No.  4 (December:  1946),  p.  433.  Hereafter  referred  to 
as  "Lami's  L'Art. " 

55Aristotle,  Rhetoric  (comment  by  translator  Roberts, 
p.  xvii) . / 

tr  c. 

Aristotle  ii.  21-25. 
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Cartesian  Elements 

Yet,  as  usual,  Lamy's  explanation  is  based  upon  Car- 
tesian principles.  "Clearness  is  the  character  of  truth,"  he 
begins,  "and  when  it  is  evident  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
most  sullen  and  obstinate  are  obliged  to  throw  down  their 
arms  and  submit  to  conviction."  [368]  True,  he  continues, 
men  will  try  to  avoid  seeing  a truth  which  they  consider 
offensive,  but  once  they  are  forced  to  see  the  truth,  they 
cannot  deny  it.  This  being  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
when  disputes  are  grounded  upon  the  uncertainty  or  obscurity 
of  a proposition,  the  speaker  has  only  to  demonstrate  the 
relationship  between  that  proposition  and  one  or  more  propo- 
sitions that  are  uncontested  and  accepted  as  true. 

Lamy  is  explaining  the  function  of  rhetoric  in  re- 
vealing truth.  If  emotions  are  not  involved,  the  removal  of 
obscurity,  i.e.,  logical  proof,  is  all  that  is  needed?  if 
emotions  are  involved,  other  means  are  necessary  to  force 
men  to  look  at  truth.  In  either  case,  once  truth  is  per- 
ceived, man  cannot  deny  it. 

The  implementation  of  Descartes'  general  principles 
again  sound  very  like  the  Port-Royalists.  In  the  Logic  it  is 
explained  that  syllogistic  reasoning  is  of  very  little  use; 
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what  is  important  is  to  arrange  one's  thoughts,  "using  those 

that  are  clear  and  evident  in  order  to  penetrate  those  which 

57 

seem  more  obscure."  The  Logic  also  includes  rules  taken 
from  Pascal's  De  L* Esprit  Geometrique  58  and  Lamy's  comments 
on  enthymematic  reasoning  sound  much  like  Rule  II  for  Demon- 
strations : 

Prove  all  propositions  which  are  a trifle  obscure 
and  employ  in  their  proof  only  those  axioms  which 
are  extremely  evident,  or  propositions  which  have 
already  been  accepted  or  demonstrated.-^ 

Commonplaces 

Classical  Elements 

Having  discussed  the  first  form  of  Proof,  Lamy  now 

discusses  the  second— —the  Commonplaces.  Although  these  were 

60 

implicit  in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and  handled  by  him  in  his 
Topics , Lamy's  handling  of  them  is  more  Ciceronian  than 
Aristotelian.  There  are  General  and  Particular  Commonplaces. 

57 

Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  383. 

CQ 

Pascal  also  utilizes  these  rules  in  his  treatise 
"The  Art  of  Persuading"  (Blaise  Pascal,  Oeuvres  de  Blaise 
Pascal  [Paris:  1904-25]). 

59 

Arnauld,  Logic,  pp.  406-408. 

60Aristotle  i.  1.  1355a.  25. 
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The  General  Commonplaces. — Lamy's  list  of  Common- 
places is  standard  and  could  have  been  drawn  from  several  of 
Cicero's  works,  or  from  Quintilian,  who  covered  the  same 
material  as  Cicero,  but  included  some  topics  which  differed 
slightly  from  Cicero's.  Father  Lamy's  particular  list  seems 
most  like  the  terminology  used  in  Cicero's  Topica,62  which 
is,  naturally,  his  most  succinct  handling  of  the  General 
Commonplaces.  Cicero,  however,  goes  deeply  into  the  meaning 
and  handling  of  each,  and  includes  many  subdivisions.  Lamy 
lists  them  and  gives  a bare  definition  of  some,  none  of  others; 
nor  does  he  discuss  their  use  in  argumentation  at  all. 

In  introducing  these  "places  of  argument,"  our  author 
takes  the  occasion  to  once  more  disparage  Soarez  subtly 
(Soarez  covers  the  same  subjects  in  much  more  detail). 

Lamy  complains  that  although  the  Topics  are  supposed  to  be 
useful  for  viewing  a subject  from  every  possible  aspect,  and 
"a  thing  may  be  observed  in  a hundred  different  ways,  yet  it 
has  pleased  the  authors  of  those  Topics  to  establish  only 
sixteen  Commonplaces."  [370-71] 


61Quintilian  v.  10.  1-99. 

62 


Cicero,  Topica  ii.  8-iv.  23. 
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Soarez  seems  to  be  the  only  author  who  starts  his 
enumeration  with  the  explicit  statement:  "There  are  sixteen 

topics  from  which  intrinsic  proofs  are  drawn."63  Lamy  ap- 
parently misses  no  opportunity  for  deprecation  of  Jesuit 
teaching. 

Lamy  lists,  with  little  or  no  comment:  Genus,  Dif- 

ference, Definition,  Enumeration  of  Parts,  Etymology,  Con- 
jugates, Similitude,  Dissimilitude,  Repugnance,  Preceding 
Circumstances,  Concomitant  Circumstances,  Succeeding  Circum- 
stances, Effect,  and  Cause. 

Also,  in  speaking  of  Circumstances,  Lamy  follows 
Cicero's  dictum  that  in  every  situation  the  rhetorician 
examines  the  surrounding  circumstances  to  find:  (1)  who 

is  the  author  of  the  act;  (2)  what  was  the  act;  (3)  by 

what  means  was  the  act  committed,  for  what  purpose,  how  and 
when  [372]. 64 

The  Particular  Commonplaces. — The  General  Common- 
places provide  arguments  for  all  causes,  and  Lamy  next  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  Particular  Places  from  which  Proofs  for 

63T 

Lawrence  J.  Flynn,  "The  De  Arte  Rhetorica  (1568) 
by  Cyprian  Soarez,  S.  J.:  A Translation  with  Introduction 

and  Notes"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of 
Florida,  1955),  p.  142. 

64Cicero,  De  Part.  9.  31-43. 
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particular  subjects  are  drawn.  He  prefaces  his  remarks  on 
these  Places  by  explaining,  as  did  the  Roman  rhetoricians, 
following  Hermagorous , 65  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  ques- 
tions: Thesis,  a question  not  determined  by  circumstances 

of  time,  place,  or  persons;  and  Hypothesis,  a question 
defined  and  circumstantiated.  These  may  both  be  referred  to 
the  three  kinds  of  questions:  Deliberative,  Judiciary,  and 

Demonstrative  [374].  Clearly,  these  parallel  Aristotle's 
three  kinds  of  rhetoric.  These  divisions  persisted  in  Cicero 
and  Quintilian,  and  all  three  of  the  ancients  regarded  them 
as  kinds  of  speeches  or  kinds  of  audiences  (political,  foren- 
sic, ceremonial) , although  none  of  them  believed  that  they 
were  mutually  exclusive.  For  instance,  Aristotle  said  that 
each  kind  of  rhetoric  had  a specific  end  which  dominates  the 
speech,  but  agreed  that  the  ends  of  the  other  two  types  might 
be  included  in  any  one  speech  as  subsidiaries.66  Quintilian 
concurs  that  the  ends  overlap,  and  Cicero  sums  it  up  when 
he  says,  "I  am  not  saying  now  that  the  same  'issues'  do  not 
arise  [in  the  three  kinds  of  speeches] , but  that  an  oration 

6 5 

M.  L.  Clarke,  Rhetoric  at  Rome,  A Historical  Survey 
(London:  1953) , p.  9. 

66Aristotle  i.  3.  1358b.  25. 

67Quintilian  iii.  4.  13-16. 
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which  is  aimed  at  portraying  someone's  life  or  at  expressing 

an  opinion  on  a political  subject  arises  out  of  its  very  pur- 

68 

pose  and  the  nature  of  its  subject." 

If  the  ancients  agreed  that  the  three  divisions  were 
not  mutually  exclusive,  Lamy  seems  to  have  carried  the  con- 
cept a step  further,  not  regarding  the  divisions  as  kinds  of 
speeches,  but  as  steps  in  any  speech:  "For  we  deliberate 

whether  such  an  action  is  to  be  done;  we  examine  what  judg- 
ment is  to  be  made  of  that  action,  and  we  either  approve  or 
dislike  the  action."  [374]  Nevertheless,  like  the  authors 
he  emulates,  Lamy  treats  the  Particular  Places  under  each 
type  of  question. 

Deliberative  questions  have  one  brief  paragraph 
devoted  to  them.  In  advising  as  to  undertaking  or  quitting 
an  action,  our  author  says,  "We  must  show  that  it  is  useful, 
or  not  useful,  necessary  or  unnecessary;  that  the  success 
will  be  prejudicial  or  advantageous;  and  that  the  enterprise 
is  just  or  unjust."  [374]  In  this,  Lamy  again  demonstrates 
his  allegiance  to  Cicero, as  Quintilian  did  not  include 


Cicero,  De  Invent.  ii.  4.  13. 

69Ibid.  ii.  52.  158. 
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"necessity. " 

Judiciary  questions  are  treated  more  fully  and  Lamy 
71  72 

follows  both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  in  naming  three  states 
in  which  Judiciary  questions  may  be  considered:  Conjecture, 

Definition,  Quality  [374] ,73 

If  we  do  not  know  the  author  of  an  action  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  discourse,  Lamy  states,  we  attempt  to  as- 
certain that  fact  by  Conjecture.  Lamy  now  covers  the  same 
ground  as  that  covered  by  Cicero74  and  Quintilian. 75  His 
discussion,  however,  is  so  cursory,  omitting  so  much  that  the 
others  included,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  that  he 
drew  on  one  more  than  the  other.  The  unknown  author  of  the 
Ad  Herennium  is  very  similar  to  Cicero  in  this  portion  of 


7 Quintilian  iii.  8.  1-70.  in  the  same  section, 

Quintilian  treats  the  questions  mentioned  above  and  others, 
e.g .,  personality  reference.  He  excludes  necessity,  however, 
"because  we  are  trying  to  determine  what  to  do  not  to  yield 
to  necessity  . . . . " 

71Cicero,  De  Part.  29.  102. 

72Quintilian  iii.  6.  80-82. 

73Cicero,  in  De  Inventione  (i.  8-11.  10-16),  lists 

Conjecture,  Definition,  Quality,  and  Legal  Processes,  and  un- 
der Legal  Processes  has  five  subdivisions.  Lamy,  in  accord 
with  his  opinion  that  most  rhetorics  contain  too  much  advice 
for  lawyers,  includes  nothing  on  Legal  Processes. 

74Cicero , De.  Invent.  ii.  4-14.  14-46. 

75Quintilian  vii.  2.  1-53. 
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76 

his  work,  and  because  his  labelling  and  divisions  make  it 
easier  to  trace  parallels  between  his  work  and  Lamy's,  this 
is  the  source  used  here. 

"We  judge  of  the  suspect's  desire  to  commit  a given 

act,"  Lamy  says,  "by  considering  what  advantage  it  would  be 

to  him  to  have  committed  the  crime."  [374]  The  author  of 

the  Ad  Herennium  would  say  that  we  judge  by  Probability,  of 

77 

which  one  division  is  Motive. 

Lamy  continues,  saying  we  judge  the  suspect's  power 

to  commit  the  act  in  question  by  "considering  his  strength, 

opportunity,  and  other  means  . . . ."  [374]  In  the  Ad 

Herennium,  these  facets  are  discussed  under  a second  division 

78 

of  Probability,  Manner  of  Life,  and  also  under  Comparison. 
"And,"  continues  Lamy,  "we  judge  whether  he  was  effectually 
guilty  or  not  by  the  circumstances  of  the  action:  as  whether 


76 

In  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Ad  Heren- 
nium,  Harry  Caplan  states  (p.  xxvi)  that  the  differences  be- 
tween this  book  by  an  unknown  author  and  De  Inventione  are 
more  striking  than  the  similarities,  but  adds,  nevertheless, 
"Agreements  are  so  frequent  that  obviously  there  is  a close 
tie  between  the  two  works."  In  the  section  now  under  examin- 
ation, though  labels  differ,  the  substance  in  the  two  treat- 
ises is  the  same. 


7 7 Ad  Her.  ii.  2. 

3. 

78Ibid.  ii.  3-4. 

5-6. 
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he  was  found  alone  in  the  place  where  it  was  committed, 
whether,  before  or  after  it  was  committed,  he  let  fall  any- 
thing that  might  make  him  rationally  suspected."  [374-75] 
These  would  come  under  the  Ad  Herennium*s  comments  upon 
Proof  by  Signs,  which  included,  among  six  subdivisions, 
those  that  related  to  Place  and  Point  of  Time,79  and  under 
Presumptive  Proof,  where  subsequent  signs  of  guilt  and  inno- 
cence are  mentioned.80 

The  second  state  in  a Judiciary  question,  Lamy  ex- 
plains, occurs  when  the  author  of  the  action  in  question  is 
known.  This  is  the  state  of  Definition.  For  example,  it  is 
known  that  a certain  person  stole  a valuable — left  by  a 
private  person — from  a church.  The  act  must  then  be  defined 
as  to  whether  it  is  sacrilege  or  simple  theft.  Since  the 
state  of  Definition  can  only  consider  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion, all  that  can  be  said  of  it  depends  upon  particular 
knowledge  [374-75].  Cicero81  and  Quintilian82  both  use  the 
question  of  sacrilege  or  simple  theft  as  an  example  of  the 

79 

Ibid.  ii.  4. 

80Ibid.  ii.  5.  8. 

O I 

ACicero,  De  Invent.  i.  8.  11. 

82 


Quintilian  vii.  3.  21-22. 
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state  of  Definition  and  discuss  the  matter  much  more  fully. 

The  third  state  to  be  considered  under  the  Judiciary 
question  is  that  of  Quality,  wherein  the  action  is  examined 
as  to  whether  it  is  just  or  unjust.  Lamy  says  that  in  this 
state  we  consult  Reason,  Laws,  Customs,  Precedents,  Compacts, 
and  Equity  [375].  Again,  Cicero8"^  treats  these  same  subdi- 
visions in  great  detail,  but  because  of  the  specificity  of 
the  Ad  Herennium,  it  will  be  the  basis  of  comparison.  In 
establishing  whether  an  action  was  right  or  wrong,  the  Ad 
Herennium  considers  two  kinds  of  Proof:  Absolute  and  Assump- 

tive.  Assumptive  Proof  draws  on  extraneous  matter  and 
reasons  from  that  matter  to  prove  right  or  wrong.88  It 

seem,  from  this,  that  Assumptive  Proof  would  correspond 
to  Lamy's  Reason,  though  Lamy  does  not  define  it.  The  Abso- 
lute Proof,  continues  the  Ad  Herennium,  involves  the  examina- 
tion of  an  act  to  see  whether  it  is  in  accord  with  the  Law.88 
The  constituent  departments  of  Law  are:  Nature,  which  Lamy 

omits;  Statutes,  which  would  correspond  to  Lamy*s  Laws; 

Q 

Cicero,  De  Invent.  ii.  21-39.  62-115. 

84Ad  Her.  i.  14.  24. 

85Ibid. 

86Ibid.  ii.  13.  19. 
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Legal  Custom,  Previous  Judgment,  Agreements  by  contract,  and 
Equity,  all  corresponding  respectively  to  Lamy's  Customs, 
Precedents,  Compacts,  and  Equity,  presumably,  though  Lamy 
defines  none. 

Lamy  has  now  discussed  the  Particular  Places  of 
Deliberative  and  Judicial  questions,  explaining  the  three 
states  involved  in  the  latter.  He  now  proceeds  to  Demonstra- 
tive questions. 

Demonstrative  questions,  Lamy  says,  following  his 
Classical  predecessors,  consider  the  Good  or  the  Bad  to  ap- 
prove or  condemn  an  action.  Goods  in  a man  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  three  ways:  (1)  in  respect  to  the  Body,  as 

felicity  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  nobility  of  birth, 
advantage  of  education,  health,  strength,  beauty,  etc.; 

(2)  in  respect  to  the  Mind,  as  virtue,  sagacity,  prudence, 
learning,  etc.;  (3)  in  respect  to  his  Estate,  as  riches, 
honors,  employments,  commands,  etc.  [375].  Cicero  states, 
"Things  good  or  evil  occupy  three  classes,  external  goods, 
goods  of  the  body,  and  goods  of  the  mind  . . ."87  and  then 
discusses  their  subdivisions  in  detail. 


87Cicero,  De  Part.  22.  74. 
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Lamy  concludes  his  disquisition  on  Commonplaces  by 

88 

pointing  out,  in  the  Aristotelian  tradition,  that  these 

are  called  Interior  or  Intrinsic  to  distinguish  them  from 

Exterior  Proofs,  of  which  there  are  four:  Laws,  Witnesses, 

8 9 

Transactions,  and  the  Answers  of  Persons  Examined  [375] . 

Lamy  makes  no  comment  upon  the  handling  of  Extrinsic  Proof, 
other  than  to  say  that  the  orator  need  not  seek  these  Proofs 
because  the  client  or  solicitor  will  provide  him  with  his 
breviate,  bonds,  transactions,  witnesses'  depositions,  and 
answers  of  those  examined. 

Reflections  upon  the  Uses  of  Commonplaces. — His  dis- 
cussion of  Commonplaces  completed,  Lamy  deprecates  the  use 

90 

of  them.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  had  both  objected  to  the 
overuse  of  Commonplaces,  but  their  indictments  were  not  as 
scathing  as  Lamy's. 


88Aristotle  i.  2.  1355b.  35. 

89 

Aristotle  listed  five:  Laws,  Witnesses,  Contracts, 

Tortures,  and  Oaths  (Rhetoric  1.  15.  1375a.  20-25.),  and 

Lamy  in  his  first  three  editions  listed  five,  including  Prac- 
tices, which  he  eliminated  in  later  editions,  no  doubt  because 
he  was  modernizing  his  work  and  torture  was  not  a form  of 
proof  in  his  day. 

^^Cicero,  De  Part.  3.  8.  and  Quintilian  ii.  4.  32. 
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Cartesian  Elements 

Thus  far,  Lamy°s  treatment  of  the  Places  has  been 
completely  in  accord  with  Classical  tradition,  both  as  to 
form  and  content.  His  abbreviation  of  what  was  normally 
treated  elaborately  by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  their 
followers,  indicates,  as  he  states  in  his  Preface,  his  dis- 
approval of  the  Topics  and  sets  him  aside  from  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  of  his  day  who  were  progressively  giving  them 
more  emphasis.  What  he  says  critically  of  the  Commonplaces 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  attack  upon  the  Ciceronians. 

Lamy's  disapproval  was  of  course  consistent  with  his 
recognition  of  the  increasing  role  science  was  playing  in 
contemporary  life,  and  his  awareness  that  Non-artistic  Proofs 

were  increasingly  the  necessary  basis  for  persuasive  speaking. 

] 

Further,  he  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  in  contrast  with 
ancient  times,  no  one  man  could  hope  to  master  all  the  know- 
ledge available.  Hence  his  injunction  that  the  speaker  would 
have  to  consult  the  experts  in  the  sciences  to  discover  the 
principles  from  which  he  would  deduce  his  arguments.  The 
Commonplaces  simply  would  not  serve  the  kind  of  rhetoric 
which  Lamy  envisioned. 

Although,  as  noted,  Cicero  and  Quintilian  criticize 
the  overuse  of  the  Commonplaces,  in  the  length  and  vehemence, 
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and,  above  all,  the  similarity  of  the  words  used,  the  hand 
of  the  Port-Royalists  is  most  to  be  discerned  in  Lamy's 
criticism. 

The  Commonplaces,  Lamy  says,  "properly  contain 
nothing  but  the  general  advice  that  reminds  those  who  con- 
sult them  of  all  the  facets  by  which  a subject  may  be  con- 
sidered." [370]  The  Port-Royalists  comment: 

That  is  why  all  the  advantage  which  can  be  drawn 
from  these  Places  is  reduced  at  the  most  to  a gen- 
eral smattering  . . . unless  one  thinks  of  them 
while  envisaging  the  subject  being  treated  in  all 
its  facets  and  parts. 

When  Lamy  comments  that  the  detractors  of  the  Topics 
say  that  if  a speaker  understands  his  subject,  is  full  of  in- 
contestable maxims,  he  will  naturally  find  his  arguments 
[376],  he  is  clearly  referring  to  Arnauld  and  Nicole.  They 
say  that  it  is  not  by  Places  that  arguments  are  found; 
rather,  "nature,  the  attentive  consideration  of  a subject, 

go 

and  the  knowledge  of  diverse  truths  produces  them  . . . . " 

The  Logic  warns  that  the  use  of  Places  will  only 
"abate  the  warmth  of  the  mind  and  hinder  it  from  finding 

Q *1 

^Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  308. 

92Ibid. . p.  305. 
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lively  and  natural  reasons  which  are  the  true  ornaments  of 

93 

every  kind  of  discourse."  Lamy  voices  the  same  sentiment, 
saying  that  Topics  are  dangerous  for  mediocre  minds  as  they 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  suggestions  and  not  bestir  them- 
selves to  search  for  more  solid  arguments  [377-78]. 

Lamy  assures  us  that  he  agrees  with  the  critics  of 
the  Commonplaces  and  adds  that  if  the  proponents  of  the 
Topics  argue  in  their  favor  that  they  provide  an  infinity 
of  arguments,  he  must  side  with  the  critics  who  say  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  have  one  solid  and  strong  argument. 
Eloquence,  then,  consists  in  making  that  one  argument  clear 
t^o  the  understanding.  Such  a statement,  of  course,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Cartesian  belief  that  clear  and  distinct 
perception  is  true  and  truth  cannot  be  denied.  Lamy's  next 
words , however,  reveal  his  immediate  source: 

All  those  feeble  arguments  (proper  as  well  to  the 
accused,  as  to  the  accuser,  and  as  useful  to  prove 
or  to  disprove)  derived  from  Commonplaces,  are  like 
ill  weeds  that  choke  the  corn.  [377] 

The  reference  is  obvious : "Nothing  smothers  good  seeds  more 

than  an  abundance  of  ill  weeds;  nothing  renders  a mind  more 

93Ibid. 
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sterile  of  just  and  solid  thoughts  than  that  evil  fertility 

94 

of  common  thoughts,"  cry  the  Port-Royalists. 

Continuing  his  complaint,  Lamy  says  that  it  is  not 
merely  an  abundance  of  words  and  ideas  which  accomplish  per- 
suasion, thus.  Commonplaces  are  useful  only  to  schoolboys 
who  are  not  able  to  find  solid  proofs.  Recalling,  no  doubt, 
the  stereotyped  and  superficial  usage  of  the  Places  in  most 
schools,  and  the  educational  system  of  the  times,  in  which 
so  often  the  subjects  of  compositions  were  far  removed  from 
a boy's  experience,  Lamy  makes  a plea  for  more  thorough 
treatment.  The  Masters  who  use  this  book,  he  enjoins, 
should  treat  the  Places  more  extensively,  using  examples  from 
other  books  on  rhetoric,  since  this  one  must  handle  more  use- 
ful things.  It  is  true,  despite  their  limitations,  that, 
although  the  great  orators  did  not  consult  the  Places,  all 
that  they  said  can  be  related  to  one  of  them  [379],  Lamy  is 
reaffirming  St.  Augustine's  contention  that  rhetorical  rules 
are  discovered,  not  invented — an  affirmation  which  needed  re- 
stating in  a day  when  rhetoric  had  become  so  artificial  as 
to  have  abrogated  its  communicative  responsibilities. 


94 


Ibid. . p.  307. 
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The  Logic  also  admits,  "All  arguments  used  can  be 

referred  to  one  of  these  . . . Places,  though  it  is  not  by 

95  96 

the  study  of  them  that  they  are  found." 

Apparent  Truths 
Classical  Elements 

"There  is  nothing  but  truth  or  the  appearance  of 

truth  which  persuades,"  Lamy  continues  [378].  Apparent  truth 
, 97 

goes  back  to  Aristotle.  Like  Aristotle,  who  followed  his 

discussion  of  enthymemes  and  lines  of  argument  with  a dis- 

98 

cussion  of  fallacious  arguments  or  apparent  enthymemes, 

Lamy  now  discusses  why  fallacies  of  reasoning  occur.  Our 
rhetorician  runs  the  risk  which  all  analysts  of  false  argu- 
mentation run — that  they  will  seem  to  be  giving  instruction 
in  trickery.  Aristotle  met  the  issue  by  explaining  that  men 
could  not  defend  themselves  against  unfair  argument  if  they 

9^Arnauld,  Logic,  pp.  304-305. 

96 

Lamy  did  not  take  his  Places,  incidentally,  from 
the  Logic.  Those  listed  in  the  Port-Royal  book  are  taken 
from  Clauberge,  the  authors  state  (p.  308) . He  was  a German 
Cartesian. 

97Aristotle  i.  2.  1356a.  20. 

98 Ibid.  ii.  24.  1401a-1402b. 
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did  not  understand  the  principles,  and  Lamy  makes  the  same 
explanation. 

In  addition,  he  ends  his  discussion  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  true  orator  would  never  employ  unethical  modes 
of  persuasion.  Indicating  his  disapproval  of  the  fact  that 
in  most  schools  the  declamation  exercises,  being  totally  di- 
vorced from  reality,  had  degenerated  into  exercises  in  trick- 
ery, Lamy  says  that  most  declaimers  study  little  beyond  the 
probabilities  that  create  the  appearance  of  truth.  These, 
however,  he  contends,  are  not  orators,  and  voices  the  concept 
which  is  central  to  his  rhetorical  theory:  "The  true  orator 

loves  truth?  he  gives  instruction  and  aids  his  auditor  to 
discover  truth."  [382]  Aristotle100  and  Cicero101  had  said 

that  orators  should  be  good  men,  but  Quintilian  said,  "One 

102 

cannot  speak  well  unless  he  is  good,"  and  this  concept 
pervades  Lamy's  entire  work.  It  is  not,  however,  as  naive  as 
it  sounds,  for  the  French  rhetorician,  elaborating  upon 
Aristotle's  contention  that  truth  has  a natural  tendency  to 

"ibid.  i.  1.  1355a.  30. 

100Aristotle  i.  1.  1355b.  15-20. 

101Cicero,  De  Orat.  i.  8.  34. 

102 


Quintilian  ii.  15.  35. 
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prevail,103  concludes  that  the  public  will  recognize  the  un- 
ethical speaker  after  one  or  two  exposures  and  reject  all  that 
he  says  [383] . 

Cartesian  Elements 

But  if  Lamy  is  Aristotelian  in  including  a section 
of  fallacies  in  his  discussion  of  Proofs,  and  in  his  attitude 
that  only  truth  will  prevail  for  long,  and  a- follower  of 
Quintilian  in  asserting  that  a good  orator  must  be  a good 
man,  his  explanation  of  why  errors  in  reasoning  occur,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  avoid  them,  is  strictly  Cartesian. 

First  of  all,  his  inclusion  of  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  errors  in  judgment  occur  is  in  accord  with 
general  Cartesian  principles.  If  man  is  capable  of  attaining 
truth,  and  cannot  deny  as  truth  what  he  clearly  and  distinctly 
perceives,  why  does  it  not  suffice  simply  to  present  it  to 
him  clearly  and  distinctly?  Lamy  explains  it  in  Descartes' 
manner.  Governed  by  the  desire  for  pleasure  and  self-interest, 
man  can  turn  his  head  aside  to  avoid  perceiving  an  inconven- 
ient truth,  "and  consequently  prevent  clarity  from  persuading 
him."  [380]  Furthermore,  a man  can  assent  to  a supposed 

103Aristotle  i.  1.  1355a.  35. 
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truth  without  "hearing  nature  clearly";  in  other  words,  his 
will,  outstripping  his  understanding,  may  judge  of  what  has 
not  been  adequately  apprehended  [381] . Therefore,  the  mere 
appearance  of  truth  often  persuades , and  men  are  most  often 
influenced  by  probability. 

Specifically,  Lamy  uses  an  example  of  how  the  appear- 
ance of  truth  persuades  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  Port-Royal 
Logic.  We  feel  sad  when  we  are  wrong  and  happy  when  we  are 
right,  our  author  explains.  Therefore,  when  we  are  right  we 
speak  with  confidence  and  dare  to  attack  our  enemies.  This 
being  the  case,  it  often  happens  that,  to  gain  credence,  the 
speaker  need  only  speak  more  boldly  and  complain  more  bitterly 
about  his  adversary,  advance  his  own  arguments  in  oracular 
fashion,  and  laugh  at  his  opponent's  as  if  they  were  ridicu- 
lous. Such  behavior,  being  characteristic  of  one  in  the  right, 
gives  the  appearance  of  truth  and  persuades  people. 

The  authors  of  the  Logic  declare  that  the  study  of 
their  discipline  is  necessary  because  people  do  not  accept 
truth  or  listen  to  those  who  would  undeceive  them,  and  "most 
do  not  differentiate  between  speaking  and  speaking;  nor  . . . 
judge  the  truth  of  things  except  by  the  tone  of  voice  . . . 

[so  that]  he  who  speaks  easily  and  gravely  is  right;  he  who 
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has  some  trouble  in  expressing  himself,  or  who  shows  a little 

104 

heat,  is  wrong." 

Having  discussed  why  fallacies  occur,  Lamy  now  tells 
how  to  avoid  fallacies. 

First,  one  must  distinguish  between  the  "voice  of 
nature"  and  "what  our  passions  and  prejudices  tell  us." 

This  is  simply  Lamy's  way  of  saying  that  the  will  must  be 
curbed.  Not  only  must  an  orator  do  this  for  himself  in 
analyzing  his  own  thoughts,  but  he  must  examine  what  his 
opponent  has  to  say  in  the  same  light.  If  his  arguments  are 
not  so  clear  that  one  must  restrain  oneself  from  agreeing, 
the  speaker  must  reveal  the  errors.  Since  nothing  but  truth 
is  seen  clearly,  what  can  the  adversary  see,  supposing  he  is 
not  deceitful,  but  is,  himself,  deceived?  What  he  sees  "is  a 
consequence  which  follows  clearly  from  a premise  which  he  has 
not  examined,  and  which  is  false."  [384]  In  other  words,  he 
is  judging  what  he  has  not  sufficiently  apprehended. 

Specifically,  Lamy  is  applying  Descartes”  general 
principle  in  the  manner  of  the  Port-Royal  Logic.  It  asserts 
that  the  majority  of  men's  errors  in  thinking  come  from  their 
reasoning  from  false  premises,  rather  than  from  faulty 

104 

Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  19. 
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deduction,  and  adds  that  they  prefer  to  assume  what  is  pro- 
posed as  truth  to  be  true,  rather  than  to  trouble  to  examine 
it.105 

The  proposition  that  one  must  examine  one's  own  prem- 
ises and  then  those  of  one's  adversary,  to  extricate  what  is 
false  from  what  is  true,  follows  St.  Augustine's  advice  that 

the  Christian  teacher  must  not  only  propound  what  is  right, 

106 

but  must  refute  what  is  wrong. 

One  must  curb  the  will  to  avoid  accepting  false 
premises,  but  one  must  also  have  first-hand  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Such  knowledge  will  obviate  the 
inclusion  of  false  premises,  Lamy  says,  again  indicating  the 
need  for  more  than  Artistic  Proof. 

Another  way  to  avoid  erroneous  thinking  is  to  bring 
the  necessary  attention  to  the  subject  in  question.  In  accord 
with  Descartes,  Lamy  says,  "It  is  only  attention  which  dis- 
tinguishes clever  men  from  ignorant;  all  men  capable  of 

attention  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  highest  sciences 

107 

with  ease."  [386-87]  The  Logic,  too,  comments:  "The 

105Ibid. , p.  8. 

1(^St.  Augustine  iv.  4.  p.  676. 

107 

Interestingly,  Lamy  is  accepting  a fundamental 
idea  of  Descartes'  that  men  are  by  nature  equally  able  to 
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mind  sometimes  allows  itself  to  be  abused  by  false  insights 
when  it  does  not  bring  to  them  the  necessary  attention. 108 

Lamy  gives  an  Augustinian  remedy  for  lagging  atten- 
tion. "When  hearers  require  to  be  aroused  . . . entreaties, 

reproaches,  exhortations,  upbraidings,  and  the  other  means 

109 

of  arousing  the  emotions  are  necessary. " 

Says  Lamy,  the  Figures  of  rhetoric,  e.g. , Interro- 
gation, Apostrophe,  etc.,  are  used  only  for  gaining  attention 
and  they  must  be  the  object  of  the  orator's  skill.  An  ingeni- 
ous turn  excites  curiosity  and  the  mind  desires  to  investi- 
gate what  has  an  extraordinary  air  [387]. 110 


reason.  The  Port-Royal  logicians  reject  this.  Intelligence 
is  innate,  they  say,  and  many  are  born  without  much?  there 
are  an  infinity  of  clumsy  and  stupid  minds  which  cannot  be 
improved  by  giving  them  a knowledge  of  truth,  but  by  restrict- 
ing them  to  things  within  their  reach,  and  preventing  them 
from  judging  of  that  which  they  are  incapable  of  knowing." 
(Arnauld,  Logic , p.  12.)  Lamy's  implication,  by  contrast, 
is  that  everyone  is  worth  instructing. 

108Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  8. 

109St.  Augustine  iv.  4.  p.  677. 

110It  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  III  of  Part  II  that, 
for  Lamy,  Style  is  a part  of  Invention.  The  fact  that  he  in- 
cludes Figures,  which  are  Stylistic  elements,  in  his  section 
on  Invention  is  an  indication  of  this  fact  which  will  later 
be  explained. 


Summary 


Lamy  has  treated  the  Invention  of  Proofs — consisting 
of  enthymematic  reasoning  and  Commonplaces,  both  General  and 
Particular.  In  this,  he  largely  followed  the  Classical  pat- 
tern, although  his  enthymematic  reasoning  is  more  in  the  Car- 
tesian than  the  Aristotelian  tradition;  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  Commonplaces  reflects  his  aversion  to  a rhetoric 
which  clings  to  outmoded  systems. 

Like  Aristotle,  Lamy  analyzed  fallacious  reasoning, 
but  his  analysis  was  based  upon  Descartes0  principles  and 
the  Port-Royal  Logic* s implementation  of  those  principles. 

Thus  far  our  rhetorician  has  been  wholly  Classical 
in  form  (as  he  will  continue  to  be)  and  more  Classical,  in 
content,  than  Cartesian.  As  Lamy  continues  to  discuss  In- 
vention, however,  his  content  becomes  increasingly  Cartesian 
and  modern,  as  well  as  adjusted  to  Christian  teaching. 

Manners,  the  Second  Means  of 
Persuasion 

As  a preface  to  his  discussion  of  non-logical  proof, 
Lamy  comments  on  why  it  is  necessary  to  use  such  devices  by 
explaining  the  difference  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
orator.  Actually,  what  he  is  doing  is  differentiating  between 
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learned  and  popular  discourse  and  his  brief  comments  are  the 
usual  blend  of  the  old  and  the  new. 

The  philosopher,  Lamy  says,  deals  only  in  principles 
and  in  few  words  because  he  assumes  his  disciples  are  eager 
to  learn  and  have  only  to  see  the  truth  to  follow  it;  in 
other  words,  the  philosopher  has  no  need  to  persuade;  he 
has  only  to  present  his  Proof  unadorned  in  order  to  gain 
conviction.  Of  course,  he  continues,  if  all  men  were  as 
disposed  to  truth  as  philosophers  suppose  their  disciples 
to  be,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  arousing  their  minds. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  most  people  have  little 
curiosity  and  are  languid  in  regard  to  truth.  The  orator, 
then,  is  forced  to  persuade;  he  must  cope  with  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  audience  [391-92] . 

Aristotle  had  declared  rhetoric  worthy  of  study  be- 
cause many  people  were  incapable  of  following  a closely 
reasoned  logical  discourse. For  the  great  Greek  philo- 
sopher, and  most  rhetoricians  thereafter,  rhetoric  was  the 
theory  of  popular  discourse. 

Lamy  recognizes  the  difference  between  learned  and 
popular  discourse,  as  just  indicated,  but  the  obliquity  of 


11;LAristotle  i.  1*  1355z.  20-30. 
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his  remarks  on  the  philosopher  is  a possible  indication  of 
a belief  that  even  the  learned  need  to  be  persuaded. 112  He 
does  not  say,  for  example,  that  the  disciples  are  so  eager 
for  truth  that  the  bare  presentation  of  facts  is  sufficient; 
he  says  this  is  what  the  philosopher  supposes  to  be  true. 
Nonetheless,  he  is  not  explicit,  and  no  real  conclusion  can 
be  drawn.  True,  in  the  section  where  he  discusses  dogmatic 
style  [340-42]  he  says  that  natural  philosophy — that  is, 
presumably,  the  natural  sciences — and  moral  philosophy — re- 
ligion or  ethics — should  not  be  treated  with  the  same  naked 
and  barren  style  as  geometry.  Geometry  is  based  upon  a few 
uncontested  truths,  whereas  the  principles  of  philosophy  are 
more  numerous,  and  more  complicated.  Particularly,  he  objects 
to  the  pseudo-scientific  approach  to  theology  practiced  by 
the  Scholastics  [342].  The  Port-Royal  Logic  had  made  the 
same  complaint,  though  they  did  not  mention  Scholastics 
specifically. 


112 

A theory,  incidentally,  which  Francis  Bacon  held. 
For  him,  learned  men  were  as  much  in  need  of  rhetoric,  in- 
stead of  cold  logic,  as  were  the  unlearned;  thus,  rhetoric 
applied  to  both  learned  and  popular  discourse.  (Howell, 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,  pp.  372-73.) 

x-L'5Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  119. 
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In  any  event,  Lamy  apparently  feels  that  most  subjects 
and  most  people  are  in  need  of  more  than  purely  logical  appeal 
in  order  to  be  convinced.  In  this  he  resembles  St.  Augustine, 
who  declares  that  the  aim  of  true  eloquence  is  to  make  clear 
what  was  obscure,  but  comments  that  if  the  speaker  expresses 
himself  "without  grace  of  style,  the  benefit  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  few  eager  students  who  are  anxious  to  know  what- 
ever is  to  be  learnt,  however  rude  and  unpolished  the  form  in 
which  it  is  put;  and  who,  when  they  have  succeeded  in  their 
object,  find  the  truth  pleasant  food  enough.  . . . But  the 

very  food  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  live  must  be 

114 

flavored  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  majority." 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a difference 
between  learned  and  popular  discourse,  Lamy  indicates  that 
both  are  the  province  of  rhetoric.  His  section  on  logical 
appeal,  he  says,  has  completed  the  discussion  on  how  to  in- 
struct. In  other  words,  he  has  finished  talking  about  the 
kind  of  discourse  which  requires  no  persuasion  because  no 
emotion  is  involved.  Now  he  is  going  to  talk  about  a differ- 
ent sort  of  thing  which  is  necessary  when  people  are  not  pre- 
disposed to  an  acceptance  of  truth. 


114 


St.  Augustine  iv.  8.  p.  683. 
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The  Manner  by  Which  the  Speaker  Insinuates 
Himself  into  the  Minds  of  his  Audience 

Classical  Elements 

Lamy,  in  the  Ciceronian  manner,  reminds  his  readers 
that  the  Art  of  Persuasion,  according  to  the  masters,  con- 
sists of  instructing,  disposing,  and  moving  the  auditors 
[394] .115 

Aristotle  regarded  rhetoric  as  an  offshoot  of  Dialec 
tic  and  Ethics. With  this,  Lamy  is  in  agreement.  The 
ability  to  dispose  an  audience  in  one’s  favor  cannot  be 
taught  systematically  except  in  ethics.  It  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  young  students  because  "it  is  acquired  by  sub- 
lime speculations,  by  reflections  upon  the  nature  of  our 
minds,  upon  our  sentiments,  and  motions  of  our  will.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  experience  and  long  observation  of  the  manner 
in  which  men  govern  themselves  . . . ."  [394-95] 

In  other  words,  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  Lamy  has 
finished  with  logic  and  is  now  going  to  discuss  ethical 
appeal. 


115Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  28.  121. 

116Aristotle  ii.  2.  1356a.  25. 
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By  using  the  word  insinuation,  Lamy  implies  that 
emotional  appeal  is  a form  of  indirection;  and,  indeed,  as 
he  continues  on  the  subject,  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  this  is  his  meaning. 

Aristotle,  although  regretting  that  emotions  must  be 
manipulated,  had  only  hinted  at  an  indirect  approach.  In 
speaking  of  introductions  to  dispel  prejudice  against  your 
case,  he  says  that  one  way  to  handle  such  a situation  is  to 
"dispel  objectionable  suppositions  against  yourself.  . . . 
Another  way  is  to  meet  any  of  the  issues  directly  . . . . "117 

For  Cicero,118  the  author  of  the  Ad  Herennium, 119 
120 

and  Quintilian,  insinuation  was  a technical  term  for  an 
introduction  which  used  some  sort  of  indirect  appeal  when 
the  case  was  discreditable  or  the  audience  hostile.  Lamy 
has  taken  the  viewpoint  that  all  emotional  appeal  is  a form 
of  indirection.  His  reasons  for  taking  this  stand  are,  of 
course,  based  upon  Descartes0  physio-psychology,  as  we  shall 
see.  Yet,  even  so,  he  is  not  far,  in  principle,  from  Cicero. 


117Aristotle 

iii. 

14.  1416a. 

5. 

118Cicero,  De 

Invent,  i.  xv. 

20. 

119Ad  Her.  i. 

6. 

9. 

1200uintilian 

iv. 

1.  42. 
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This  Roman  rhetorician  also  recommended  indirection,  and  not 

just  in  a discreditable  cause.  "Emotional  appeals,"  Cicero 

has  Antonius  say,  "should  be  interfused  throughout  the  whole 

151 

structure  of  our  speeches  like  the  blood  in  our  bodies," 
and  this  so  that  it  will  seem  as  if  the  speaker  is  seeking 
only  to  instruct.  Lamy  is  again  closer  to  Cicero  than  to 
the  other  ancients. 

Cartesian  Elements 

Lamy's  reason,  however,  for  speaking  of  ethical 
appeal  as  a matter  of  insinuation,  or  indirection,  is  based 
upon  Descartes0  general  principles.  The  will  must  be  en- 
gaged before  assent  can  take  place;  the  will  seeks  pleasure, 
or  well-being;  thus,  truth  must  be  presented  in  such  a way 
that  it  will  seem  desirable  to  the  will.  "The  truths  of 
which  they  [the  auditors]  must  necessarily  be  persuaded  are 
to  be  delivered  with  such  art  that  they  may  possess  the  heart 
before  they  be  perceived;  and  as  if  they  were  children,  they 
are  to  be  coaxed  and  flattered  until  they  take  down  the  medi- 
cine that  is  prepared  for  their  cure."  [395] 


121 


Cicero,  DeOrat.  ii.  77.  310. 
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It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Port-Royalists 

commented  that  people  believe  only  those  they  like  and  hold 

122 

as  truth  only  that  which  is  advantageous  to  them. 

Lamy  expresses  it  similarly:  men  do  not  like  truth 

unless  it  agrees  with  their  interests,  so  they  will  willingly 
blind  themselves  to  it,  loving  themselves  too  much  to  be 
persuaded  that  anything  disagreeable  to  them  could  be  true. 

Yet,  as  Descartes  believed  that  the  passions  served 
a good  purpose,  so  Lamy  does  not  apologize  for  emotional 
appeals,  but  says  a man  who  loves  truth  will  dress  it,  as  a 
woman  preens  her  child,  to  make  it  attractive.  For  this 
reason,  for  example,  Christ  did  not  deny  Moses®  Law,  but  told 
the  Jews  who  were  jealous  for  its  honor  that  he  had  come  to 
fulfill  that  Law  [394] . 

"It  is  just  . . . that  those  who  desire  to  persuade 

others  of  some  truth  which  they  have  recognized  study  to 

clothe  it  in  favorable  manners  which  are  proper  to  make  it 

approved,"  the  Port-Royalists  aver,  "and  avoid  odious  manners 

12  3 

which  are  only  capable  of  alienating  men  from  it." 


1 oo 

Arnauld,  Logic,  pp.  344-45. 
123Ibid. , p.  380. 
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Qualities  Needed  to  Favorably 
Dispose  an  Auditor 

Classical  Elements 

The  speaker. — Like  Aristotle,  Lamy  lists  the  quali- 
ties needed  in  the  speaker  as  Prudence,  Probity,  and  Good- 
124 

will.  Lamy  also  adds  Modesty.  Cicero  mentions  Modesty 

as  one  virtue,  "The  guardian  of  all  virtues  which  shuns  dis- 
grace and  attains  praise  in  the  greatest  degree  . . . . "125 
Quintilian  cautions  in  regard  to  style,  "We  must  never  boast 
of  our  own  prowess,  for  this  will  hurt  the  pride  of  other 

persons;  inferiors  will  feel  resentment  while  peers  will 
1 26 

disapprove."  Further,  Lamy  finishes  his  counsel  as  to 

the  qualities  a speaker  should  possess  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  age-old  precept — common  to  all  rhetoricians — that 
the  discourse  must  be  suitable  to  the  speaker;  a king,  for 
instance,  may  speak  in  a manner  which  would  seem  arrogant 
in  a private  person  [399] . 


124 

Aristotle  listed  Prudence,  Virtue,  and  Goodwill. 
(Rhetoric  ii.  1.  1378a.  5.)  • 

125 

^Cicero,  De  Part.  23.  70. 

126 


Quintilian  xi.  1.  16-18. 
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The  subject. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  ethical 
appeal,  or  Manners,  as  Lamy  calls  them,  he  takes  up  the 
question  of  how  the  subject  is  to  be  handled  to  increase 
the  speaker's  personal  appeal.  When  the  subject  is  such  that 
it  does  not  immediately  concern  the  listener,  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  being  prejudiced  against  the  speaker.  When, 
however,  it  does,  the  speaker  must  use  great  artifice  in 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

Aristotle  covered  the  same  sort  of  material  in  dis- 

127 

cussing  the  grounds  upon  which  people  feel  certain  emotions. 

Cicero  includes  some  of  the  same  advice  when  speaking  of  the 

128 

importance  of  inspiring  suitable  emotions  in  the  audience. 

The  author  of  the  Ad  Herrenium  mentions  that  Goodwill  can  be 

obtained  from  the  discussion  of  the  facts  under  consideration 

"by  extolling  our  own  cause  with  praise  and  contemptuously 

129 

disparaging  that  of  our  adversaries."  None  of  these, 

however,  nor  any  preceding  rhetoricians,  so  directly  linked 
the  speaker's  ethical  appeal  with  his  Manner  of  presentation 
of  the  subject  matter;  none  really  explained  how  the 

127Aristotle  ii.  2-11.  1378b-1388b. 

128Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  47-53.  195-216. 

129 


Ad  Her.  i.  v.  8. 
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speaker  must  conduct  himself  in  relation  to  his  subject  to 
avoid  arousing  prejudice  against  himself. 

Cartesian  Elements 

The  speaker. — If  Lamy's  list  of  the  virtues  a speaker 
must  possess  to  dispose  his  audience  in  his  favor  is  standard, 
even  Modesty  having  been  emphasized  by  Cicero,  his  explica- 
tions are  in  accord  with  contemporary  thought,  rather  than 
ancient. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  designation  of  ethical 
appeal  as  Manners  was  typical  of  his  time.  In  the  section 
on  Classicism,  the  growing  preoccupation  of  the  intelligent- 
sia with  manners  was  noted.  The  honnete  homme  was  concerned 
with  a reserved  mode  of  behavior  (bienseance  des  moeurs  or 
propriety  of  manner)  which  marked  him  as  both  well-bred  and 
intelligent.  Thus  it  was  natural  that  rhetoricians  began  to 
refer  to  the  virtues  of  the  able  speaker  under  the  heading 
of  Manners.  Furthermore,  this  question  of  proper  behavior 
did  not  apply  only  to  what  was  done,  but  to  what  was  said  and 
how  it  was  said.  Carried  to  an  extreme,  it  was  remarked, 
this  emphasis  led  to  stultified  speech  and  unrealistic 
literary  subject  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  seventeenth- 
century  France,  the  manner  of  speaking  and  the  thoughts 
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expressed  were  inseparable.  To  the  Classicists,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  "a  diamond  in  the  rough,"  whether  in  reference 
to  an  idea  or  a person.  Thus,  whereas  the  ancients  treated 
ethos  in  relation  to  the  speaker's  personal  appeal,  Lamy, 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  times,  considered  not  just  the  man- 
ner of  the  speaker,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  speaker  would 
handle  his  material,  so  as  to  avoid  arousing  prejudice  against 
him  personally.  * 

Second,  the  reasons  Lamy  gives  for  the  speaker's 
demonstration  of  the  virtues  are  Cartesian.  For  instance, 

Lamy  explains  why  the  speaker  must  possess  Probity  in  Car- 
tesian terms.  Descartes  had  pointed  out  that  frequently 
people  do  not  consult  their  minds  sufficiently  to  determine 
whether  the  understanding  has  adequately  comprehended  before 
permitting  the  will  to  give  assent.  Accordingly,  Lamy  em- 
phasizes that  the  speaker  must  demonstrate  Probity  because 
men  would  prefer  to  accept  an  authority  than  to  examine 
beliefs  for  themselves.  When  the  speaker  displays  integrity, 
in  other  words,  the  listener  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
having  to  investigate;  he  can  simply  permit  himself  to  be 
persuaded  [396] . 

Lamy  quotes  St.  Augustine  to  the  effect  that  men 
prefer  to  accept  beliefs  from  those  they  trust,  and  the 
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Port-Royalists  complained  of  man°s  common  defect  of  not  con- 
sulting his  own  reason  sufficiently,  but  preferring  to  accept 
what  he  has  heard  said  or  what  other  men  have  thought  be- 
fore.130 

Lamy  adds  that  such  credulousness  is  not  unwarranted, 
provided  the  authority  is  honest,  virtuous,  and  wise — that 
is,  endowed  with  Probity.  The  logicians,  too,  sanction  the 
acceptance  of  belief  on  the  basis  of  -worthy"  authority.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  unlikely  that  any  of  the  authors  in 
question,  despite  their  objection  to  Scholasticism,  would 
deny  the  validity  of  authority,  since  Church  teaching  is 
largely  based  upon  it.  Empiricism  was  still  a menace  to  the 
Church. 

As  Lang  has  remarked.  Classical  rhetoric  and  Christi- 
anity had,  by  Lamy 5 s time,  become  inextricably  mingled.  In 
regard  to  Probity,  our  French  rhetorician  reminds  us  that 
Quintilian  had  stated  that  the  student  should  be  as  much  in- 
fluenced to  embrace  virtue  by  the  teacher 8 s example  as  by  his 
. 131 

words.  st.  Augustine,  too,  had  said  that  the  speaker 8 s 


130Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  425. 
1310uintilian  ii.  2.  2-5. 
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example  would  count  more  than  majesty  of  Style  in  gaining 

132 

audience  compliance.  Lamy  adds  that  the  example  of 

Christ's  life  should  serve  as  a standard  of  conduct  to  those 
who  wish  to  convey  truth  to  the  world  [396] . 

Prudence  should  be  a demonstrated  attribute  of  the 
orator,  Lamy  continues.  The  world  tends  to  range  itself  on 
the  side  of  opinion  held  by  men  esteemed  for  their  superior 
honesty  and  learning.  A speaker  who  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
accord  with  such  men  will  have  little  hope  of  persuading 
the  multitude  [397].  Arnauld  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
fact  which  is  attested  by  a great  number  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  times,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  dis- 

133 

honesty,  ought  to  be  accepted  as  true.  in  other  words, 

the  prudent  speaker  will  not  be  caught  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  fence — an  incongruous  statement  from  this  author  in  a 
book  which  had  to  be  published  anonymously  because  he  per- 
sisted in  remaining  outside  the  Scholastic  corral. 

So  far  as  Goodwill  is  concerned,  Lamy  echoes  the 
Port-Royal  Logic  almost  exactly.  Men  will  seldom  believe 
even  the  truth  in  the  mouth  of  an  enemy  [397].  The  speaker. 


132St.  Augustine 

iv. 

10.  p.  696 

133Arnauld,  Logic. 

pp. 

427-30. 
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then,  must  show  his  friendship  for  his  audience.  Referring 
specifically  to  the  function  of  the  preacher,  Lamy  says  that 
once  friendship  is  demonstrated,  then  the  speaker  will  have 
the  right  to  criticize  the  listeners.  As  an  example,  Father 
Lamy  cites  St.  Paul's  Epistles , which  are  filled  with  protesta- 
tions, of  love,  so  that  the  sinner  will  accept  his  reprimand, 
knowing  that  it  comes  from  one  who  genuinely  cares  for  him. 

Though  Cicero  and  Quintilian  had  mentioned  the  neces- 
sity for  Modesty,  Lamy's  emphasis  upon  it  is  distinctly  har- 
monious with  French  Classicism,  given  impetus  by  the  Car- 
tesian Pascal.  Caudwell  says,  "The  great  doctrine  of  the 
classics,  the  doctrine  which  is  at  the  very  root  of  all  their 

art,  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Pascal:  'Le  moi  est  hais- 

134 

sable.1”  The  concept  that  the  ego  is  hateful  led  to  an 

emphasis  upon  Modesty.  The  Classical  writers  do  not  reveal 

their  own  lives  or  emotions.  The  Port-Royalists,  crediting 

135 

Pascal,  inveigh  against  a speaker  mentioning  himself,  and 

Howell  speculates  that  Lamy  was  influenced  by  them  in  this 
1 36 

respect,  also.  An  examination  of  the  very  words  used 

1-^H.  caudwell.  Introduction  to  French  Classicism 
(London:  1931) , p.  129. 

13^Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  350. 

136y7iibur  Samuel  Howell  (trans.),  Fenelon's  Dialogues 
on  Eloguence  (Princeton:  1951) , p.  35. 
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bears  Howell  out. 

Because  men  are  naturally  jealous  and  want  all  glory 
for  themselves,  Araauld  says,  they  combat  any  revelation  of 
truth  from  another;  they  are  jealous.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  vital  that  a speaker  who  wishes  to  persuade  does  nothing 
to  arouse  jealousy,  which  speaking  of  himself  would  inevit- 
ably do.137 

Lamy  wonders  what  men  reject  indisputable  truths 
simply  because  they  feel  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  admit 
that  they  were  wrong,  thus  crediting  someone  else  at  their 
own  expense  [398] . 

Since,  Arnauld  says,  when  the  speaker  is  hated,  what 
he  says  is  hated,  no  matter  how  valid  it  may  be,  to  arouse 
this  antipathy  is  to  do  a disservice  to  truth.138 

"A  prudent  orator  is  never  to  speak  advantageously 
of  himself,"  Lamy  avows;  "Nothing  so  certainly  alienates 
the  minds  of  his  auditors  and  inflames  them  with  sentiments 
of  hatred  and  disdain  as  the  vanity  of  self-applause.  Honor 
and  reputation  are  things  to  which  every  man  pretends  and  no 
man  will  suffer  another  to  monopolize."  [398] 

137Arnauld,  Logic,  pp.  349-50. 

138Ibid. , p.  350. 
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Yet,  Lamy  cautions  the  Christian  preacher,  this 
Modesty  is  not  to  be  mean  and  timorous.  If  the  speaker 
loves  truth,  he  will  be  so  eager  to  uphold  it  that  he  will 
not  shrink  from  exalting  his  own  side  when  it  is  the  side 
of  truth. 

The  subject. — In  order  to  effect  persuasion  without 
antagonizing  the  audience  against  him,  which  would  cause  re- 
jection of  his  ideas,  the  speaker  must  understand  the  nature 
of  his  listeners  [399].  Today  we  refer  to  "audience  psy- 
chology," a subject  with  which  Lamy  is  engrossed  throughout 
his  book.  The  reason  for  his  preoccupation  with  this  sub- 
ject, to  reiterate,  is  that  Lamy  views  all  speech,  from  its 
inception  in  primitive  man  to  its  culmination  in  well-reasoned, 
effectively  expressed  connected  discourse,  to  be  a natural 
product  of  the  functions  of  the  human  mind.  When  the  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  understood,  the  speaker  will  under- 
stand why  the  principles  which  he  applies  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  He  would,  without  training,  discover  the 
proper  things  to  do  because  they  are  natural,  but  training 
accelerates  the  natural  process.  The  speaker  does  not  learn 
rules  by  rote,  but,  understanding  the  evolution  of  those 
rules,  is  better  able  to  remember  and  apply  them.  Thus, 
this  portion  relating  the  ethical  appeal  of  the  speaker  to 
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his  handling  of  his  subject  is  an  attempt  at  motivational 
analysis.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  same  sort  of  analy- 
sis was  performed  by  Aristotle,  who  spent  more  time  on  analyz- 
ing the  emotions  than  any  of  his  successors.  in  this  respect, 
Lamy  is  more  Aristotelian  than  Ciceronian;  however,  it  is 
not  Aristotelianism  that  supplies  the  impetus  to  Lamy — it  is 
Descartes0  formulation  of  mental  processes. 

This  section  is  based  upon  two  Cartesian  principles: 

(1)  that  man's  passions  are  generated  by  self-interest,139 
both  consciously  and  unconsciously;  (2)  that  the  passions 
are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  will  and  can  be  ex- 
cited only  through  the  representation  to  the  soul  of  objects 
usually  united  to  the  passion  the  person  hopes  to  arouse. 


1 39 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Logic  and  the  Rhetoric 
often  use  the  term  "self-interest"  in  a derogatory  way.  Des- 
cartes tried  to  rule  theology  out  of  his  writings,  which,  to 
the  modern  mind,  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing.  Nevertheless, 
in  analyzing  human  nature,  Descartes  is  rarely  prescriptive, 
instead  of  descriptive.  Furthermore,  though  he  admits  pas- 
sions can  be  carried  to  excess  and  the  will  can  err,  all  that 
he  says  in  this  regard  indicates  his  belief  that  man  is  cap- 
able of  perfecting  himself,  if  only  properly  directed  in  his 
thought  processes.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  consider  this 
kind  of  error  inevitable  and  refrains  from  discussing  the 
question  of  innate  sin  in  the  theological  sense. 

The  Jansenists,  of  course,  were  oppressively  convinced 
of  man's  corruptness,  conceiving  him  to  be,  by  nature,  bad. 
Lamy,  though,  as  a priest  engrossed  with  vanquishing  sin, 
seems  to  have  a healthier  attitude  toward  the  possibility  of 
man's  salvation. 
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The  specific  application  of  these  principles  is  often,  seem- 
ingly, influenced  by  statements  in  the  Port-Royal  Logic. 

Much  of  what  Lamy  says  here  seems  directed  at  the 
preacher,  although  it  could  well  be  applied  to  other  forms 
of  discourse.  First,  since  man  is  motivated  by  self-interest, 
whenever  something  is  to  be  proposed  which  the  listener  might 
find  disadvantageous  to  him,  he  must  not  become  aware  of  the 
disadvantage  until  after  the  truth  has  been  insinuated  into 
his  mind  and  he  has  become  convinced  of  its  validity.  The 
orator  must  resort  to  tricks.  These  tricks  consist  of: 

(1)  retaining  the  same  passion,  but  changing  its  objects; 

(2)  effecting  persuasion  through  flattery,  by  accepting  as 
a gracious  favor  something  which  should,  by  rights,  be 
granted;  (3)  pretending,  at  first,  to  be  of  the  same  senti- 
ment as  the  audience,  praising  what  can  be  rightfully  praised 
and  reserving  criticism  for  later;  (4)  demonstrating  a 
heart-felt  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  audience; 

(5)  avoiding  any  hint  of  imperiousness;  (6)  mitigating 
fault  by  pointing  out  that  in  a different  time  or  place  the 
act  committed  would  not  have  been  an  error,  or  by  comparing 
it  with  a greater  offense;  (6)  separating  the  crime  from 
the  person,  so  that  it  is  the  crime  which  is  condemned  be- 
fore it  is  known  who  committed  it — for  which  parables  are 
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the  best  device.  Each  of  these  methods  of  insinuation  will 
be  examined  to  locate  its  sources. 

In  regard  to  the  diversion  of  Passions  from  evil  to 
good,  Lamy  says  that  the  objects  of  the  Passion  may  be  changed 
without  changing  the  Passion  and,  thus,  man  diverted  from 
error.  In  this  way,  a woman  may  be  dissuaded  from  the  use 
of  cosmetics  by  showing  her  that  the  beauty  she  seeks  is 
harmed  by  painting.  Her  vanity  is  utilized  for  good,  rather 
than  evil.  The  seeker  of  pleasure  in  debauchery  can  be  per- 
suaded that  there  is  greater  pleasure  elsewhere,  or  that  the 
pleasure  will  ultimately  bring  unpleasantness,  such  as  dis- 
ease. "We  must  oppose  their  inclination  against  their  in- 
clination . . . for  unless  the  Grace  of  God  changes  the  heart, 
the  Passions  may  change  the  objects,  and  themselves  continue 
the  same."  [399-400]  This  is  not  only  in  accord  with  Des- 
cartes0 general  notion  that  the  Passions  are  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  will,  but  with  what  he  says  specifi- 
cally on  the  subject:  one  way  to  prevent  a fearful  man  from 

fleeing  in  the  cowardly  manner,  Descartes  says,  is  to  have 
him  ponder  the  fact  that  there  is  always  greater  security  in 
defense  than  in  flight. 

140 

Haldane,  "Passions,"  p.  352. 
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Flattery  may  be  employed  in  accepting  something  as 
a favor,  even  though  it  should  rightfully  be  granted,  Lamy 
points  out.  It  was  for  the  use  of  this  technique  that  St. 
Chrysostom  commended  Flavianus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  who 
persuaded  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  mitigate  the  punishment 
of  the  Antiochians  who  had  desecrated  his  statues.  Flavi- 
anus, by  exaggerating  the  crime  the  Antiochians  committed, 

exaggerated  the  magnanimity  the  Emperor  would  show  in  par- 
141 

doning  them.  Thus,  the  speaker  must  always  show  that 

there  is  more  honor  and  glory  in  granting  the  favor  he  seeks 

than  in  withholding  it  [401] . Lamy's  example  is  specifically 

drawn  from  St.  Chrysostom,  but  he  is  applying  it  to  a precept 

taught  by  the  Port-Royal  Logic  to  the  effect  that  men  so  love 

themselves  that  they  want  all  glory  for  themselves  and  only 

142 

reluctantly  suffer  any  advantage  accruing  to  others. 

Siding  with  audience  sentiment  is  frequently  desir- 
able, our  rhetorician  says.  It  is  to  the  orator's  advantage 
if  his  audience  believes  that  he  holds  the  same  opinion  they 
hold,  and  this  is  not  impossible  because,  “There  is  no 

■**^Saint  Joannes  Chrysostomus , Morceaux  Choisis  de 
Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  avec  notes  philologiques  et  critiques, 
trans.  Fleury  LeCluse  (Paris:  1835) , pp.  21-25. 
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Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  348. 
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opinion  whatsoever,  in  which  all  things  are  either  false 
or  unreasonable:  Without  offense  to  the  truth,  we  may  side 

at  first  with  that  opinion  which  we  desire  to  subject,  by 
commending  that  in  it  which  is  true  and  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion." [401]  Thus  the  speaker  may  commend  the  desire  for 
freedom  that  led  the  mob  to  revolt  and  found  a Commonwealth. 

He  should  begin  with  amplifications  upon  the  subject  of 
liberty  and  subsequently  insinuate  it  into  their  minds  that 
liberty  is  greater  under  a Monarchy,  for  under  a Commonwealth 
the  tyranny  is  exercised  by  a greater  number  of  people.  Here 
again,  the  same  Passion  is  used  to  turn  them  from  rebellion 
to  obedience,  but  it  is  accomplished  because  the  audience 
was  first  convinced  that  the  speaker  was  on  their  side  and 
so  were  willing  to  give  him  a hearing.  Lamy  makes  use  here 
of  Arnauld's  concept  that  most  things  are  neither  all  good 
nor  all  bad,  but  contain  some  elements  of  both.^4"* 

The  speaker  must  demonstrate  sympathy;  he  must  show 
that  he  has  the  best  interest  of  the  auditor  at  heart.  Wrong- 
doers are  seldom  humble,  Lamy  states,  and  do  not  bear  criti- 
cism easily.  Nevertheless,  when  a criminal  is  persuaded 
that  his  crime  is  going  to  do  him  more  harm  than  good  and 

14 3 Ibid. , pp.  361-62. 
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that  the  speaker,  caring  for  his  interest,  wants  to  save 

him  from  bad  effects,  he  will  suffer  his  "admonition  patiently, 

as  a man  in  gangrene  suffers  the  amputation  of  the  part." 

[402]  Again,  Lamy  makes  use  of  Arnauld's  tenet  that  what 

persuades  men  ordinarily  is  not  the  force  of  truth  or  reason- 

144 

ing,  "but  some  bond  of  self-love,  interest,  or  passion." 

Insolence  and  imperiousness  are  to  be  avoided  in 
delivering  admonitions,  our  rhetorician  continues,  or  the 
admonitions  will  be  ineffectual.  It  is  enough  to  modestly 
display  to  a guilty  person  what  he  ought  to  have  done, 
rather  than  to  upbraid  him  for  what  he  actually  did  [402] . 

Some  things  would  have  been  correct  at  a different  time  and 
place,  so  the  person  who  committed  the  act  need  only  be 
shown  that  what  would  otherwise  have  been  commendable  was 
not  so  only  because  of  circumstances.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  speaker  may  find  it  expedient  to  compare  the  crime  with 
one  greater.  Lamy's  injunction  harmonizes  with  that  of  the 
writers  of  the  Logic.  Men  resent  imperiousness,  they  cau- 
tion, and  reject  all  that  is  said  in  this  fashion  because  the 

145 

speaker  seems  to  want  to  tyrannize,  not  persuade. 
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Ibid. , p.  342. 
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Separating  the  crime  from  the  criminal  will  often 
enable  the  speaker  to  get  the  auditor  to  admit  he  has  done 
wrong  before  he  realizes  that  he  is  admitting  his  own  guilt. 
Lamy  says  that  parables  are  often  most  effective  for  this 
because  the  audience  does  not  see  where  the  parable  is  lead- 
ing them  until  they  have  given  their  mental  assent;  it  is 
only  later  that  the  application  is  made  manifest.  To  illus- 
trate his  point,  Lamy  uses  the  example  of  the  Prophet  Nathan 
getting  King  David  to  admit  that  a hypothetical  person  had 
indeed  committed  a crime  of  adultery.  Having  won  the  admis- 
sion, Nathan  revealed  to  the  King  that  the  parable  was  based 
upon  an  act  the  King  himself  had  committed  [403] . Although 
Lamy  does  not  mention  it,  the  same  example  was  used  by  St. 
Augustine.146  The  reason  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
crime  and  the  person,  Lamy  says,  is  that,  "Some  people  are 
so  refractory  they  will  never  condemn  what  they  have  once 
done."  [403]  Arnauld  expresses  the  same  thought:  men 

will  not  admit  they  are  wrong  because,  if  they  did,  they 
would  be  admitting  that  they  were  not  as  clever  as  they  had 
thought  themselves.147 

14^St.  Augustine  ii.  p.  666. 

147 


Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  346. 
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Our  author  has  completed  his  explanation  of  how  a 
speaker  may  handle  subjects  in  such  a way  that  the  audience 
will  not  reject  him  and,  therefore,  his  opinions.  In  this 
section,  Lamy  based  his  ideas  upon  Descartes'  general  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  on  a specific  example  the  philosopher 
used.  His  specific  comments  Lamy  seems  to  have  based  upon 
the  Port -Royal  Logic  and  St.  Augustine's  counsel. 

One  observation  needs  to  be  made:  though  Lamy  recom- 

mends artifice  in  handling  subject  matter  to  avert  antagonism, 
he  is  not  condoning  dishonesty.  Human  minds  possess  certain 
weaknesses  which  must  be  recognized.  A good  man,  seeking  to 
bring  good  to  others,  can,  without  being  dishonest,  take 
human  foibles  into  account  and  adjust  to  them.  He  cannot 
deny  these  weaknesses,  nor  should  he  ignore  them.  Man's 
nature  can  be  utilized  to  assure  the  triumph  of  right,  if 
his  passions  are  properly  channeled. 

Descartes  proposed  the  principle  that  man's  passions, 
properly  handled,  dispose  him  to  what  is  good  for  him;  St. 
Augustine  justified  their  use: 

The  eloquent  divine,  . . . when  he  is  urg- 
ing a practical  truth,  must  not  only  teach  so  as  to 
give  instruction,  and  please  so  as  to  keep  attention, 
but  he  must  sway  the  mind  so  as  to  subdue  the  will.148 

148 


St.  Augustine  iv.  3.  p.  676. 
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The  Qualities  Evinced  by  the 
Orator  Should  Not  Be  False 

Lamy,  as  mentioned,  is  in  harmony  with  previous  rhet- 
oricians when  he  states  that  the  qualities  the  orator  evinces 

should  not  be  counterfeit.  Although  the  idea  goes  back  to 

149 

Aristotle" s justification  for  the  study  of  rhetoric,  Lamy 
sounds  most  like  St.  Augustine. 

Bad  use  can  be  made  of  the  Art  of  Persuading,  Lamy 
agrees,  but  "a  wicked  man  is  not  to  be  more  zealous  for  error 
than  a Christian  for  truth:  It  would  be  a shame  if  Christians 

should  neglect  their  natural  means  for  propagation  of  the 
truth,  while  wicked  men  are  so  busy  and  industrious  to  de- 
ceive." [404] 

St.  Augustine  queries: 

Now,  the  art  of  rhetoric  being  available 
for  the  enforcing  either  of  truth  or  falsehood,  who 
will  dare  to  say  that  truth  in  the  person  of  its 
defenders  is  to  take  the  stand  unarmed  against 

falsehood?150 

Not  only  does  Lamy  draw  specifically  upon  St.  Augus- 
tine, seemingly  to  justify  the  use  of  ethical  appeal  and  the 


l^Aristotle  i.  1.  1355b.  5. 

150St.  Augustine  iv.  2.  p.  675. 
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devices  just  mentioned,  but  he  takes  the  opportunity  to 
give  words  of  advice  to  the  Christian  teachers  and  preachers. 
His  discussion  becomes  a small  sermon  upon  brotherly  love. 
Real  piety  will  naturally  lead  the  speaker  to  view  a crim- 
inal's acts  in  the  best  light  possible,  and  not  to  hate  him 
but  his  crime.  Compassion  will  make  the  speaker  seek  to 
soften  the  blows  of  punishment  for  the  sinner.  If,  however, 
Lamy  concludes,  gentleness  does  not  win  over  the  wrongdoer, 
the  speaker  must  follow  St.  Augustine's  advice  and  resort 
to  severity. 

Passions,  the  Third  Means  of 
Persuasion 

Classical  Elements 

Aristotle  had  treated  the  emotions  more  fully  than 
had  Cicero  or  Quintilian;  in  fact,  "no  other  ancient  writer 
ever  gave  anything  like  so  full  a treatment  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  audience  as  did  Aristotle."151  in  the  respect 
that  Lamy  has  already  explained  a great  deal  about  audience 
psychology,  and  dedicates  an  entire  chapter  to  the  study 
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D.  L.  Clark,  p.  72. 
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of  the  passions,  Lamy  is  Aristotelian,  rather  than  Ciceron- 
ian. 

152 

Like  Cicero#  however,  Lamy  says  that  the  speaker 
must  feel  the  emotions  he  hopes  to  excite:  "We  must  animate 

ourselves,  and  . . . kindle  a flame  in  our  hearts  that  it 
may  be  as  if  our  words  emanated  from  a hot  furnace  so  that 
they  are  full  of  the  fire  we  would  kindle  in  the  hearts  of 
others."  [406-407] 

If,  nevertheless,  Lamy  is  Aristotelian  in  the  empha- 
sis he  gives  to  pathos,  he  again  takes  only  the  form;  the 
content  for  the  most  part  bears  little  or  no  similarity  to 
Classical  doctrine.  The  portion  dealing  with  laughter  is  an 
exception.  The  suggestions  Lamy  makes  as  to  the  types  of 
humor  to  be  used  for  ridicule  are  Ciceronian.  It  is  only 
this  part  of  his  treatment  of  the  passions  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  section. 

153  154 

Lamy  mentions,  as  had  Aristotle  and  Cicero, 
that  buffoonery  is  not  becoming  to  an  orator.  He  also 
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states,  as  had  Cicero,  that  great  evils  are  to  be  rendered 
horrid  and  detestable,  not  made  fun  of.  Our  rhetorician  re- 
calls that  Cicero  had  said  that  those  who  would  give  direc- 
tions for  making  others  laugh  would  be  laughed  at  themselves.1^ 
He  adds  that  he  is  going  to  explain  the  tricks  and  extra- 
ordinary ways  to  produce  laughter,  anyway;  they  are  important 
in  disparaging  unworthy  ideas  or  objects  which  might  otherwise 
be  taken  too  seriously. 

These  tricks  consist  of:  (1)  the  use  of  Irony; 

(2)  the  use  of  Allusions;  (3)  the  use  of  the  Unexpected; 

(4)  Divesting  an  object  of  qualities  which  might  possibly 
be  considered  admirable. 

157 

Irony,  Lamy  says,  following  Cicero,  is  speaking 
quite  contrary  to  one's  thoughts.  This,  he  continues,  re- 
minds us  more  effectively  that  a person  is  the  opposite  than 
if  we  merely  stated  it  [416] . 

Allusions  secure  attention  because  they  are  difficult 

to  understand  [416].  These  are  Cicero®s  hints  of  ridicule, 
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suggesting  "a  joke  not  quite  on  the  surface  . . . . " 
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Unexpected  turns  were  recommended  by  Cicero  be- 
cause they  disappoint  expectations . ^60  Lamy  speaks  of  this 
element  of  surprise  in  regard  to  expressing  something  in  mag- 
nificent terms,  so  that  the  audience,  expecting  an  important 
subject,  discovers  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  petty.  This 
will  increase  attention  and  emphasize  the  insignificance  of 
the  subject  [417] . 

Divesting  an  object  of  qualities  which  might  be  ad- 
mired seems,  from  Lamy's  explanation,  to  correspond  to 
Cicero's  assumed  simplicity.  Assumed  simplicity  may  take  the 
form  of  pretending  not  to  understand  what  you  do,  in  fact, 
understand. 161  Lamy  says  that  Lucian,  though  he  relates 
nothing  except  what  was  said  in  a complimentary  vein  about 
Greek  gods  and  sages,  nevertheless  made  them  ridiculous  by 
divesting  them  of  the  imaginary  qualities  their  admirers 
ascribe  to  them  [417].  In  other  words,  he  pretends  not  to 
know  what  he  is  doing.  Lamy  adds  another  hint  at  this 
point:  the  dialogue  form  used  by  Lucian  is  particularly 

good  for  ridicule.  The  author  can,  in  this  way,  make  the 
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person  he  would  disparage  inform  others  by  his  own  words 
that  he  is  an  object  worthy  of  scorn. 

Cartesian  Elements 

Lamy's  emphasis  upon  pathos , then,  is  in  the  Aristo- 
telian tradition;  his  injunction  that  the  speaker  must  feel 
the  emotions  he  seeks  to  arouse  in  others,  and  his  methods 
for  evoking  laughter  for  the  purpose  of  disparagement,  are 
Ciceronian.  Yet  in  this  section,  almost  all  the  content  is 
Cartesian,  though  an  occasional  reference  to  St.  Augustine 
will  be  noted.  An  investigation  of  what  he  has  to  say  in 
this  regard  will  reveal  how  thoroughly  Lamy's  Rhetoric 
represents  an  adaptation  to  Descartes'  psycho-epistemology. 

First,  Lamy  occupies  himself  with  justifying  the 
use  of  pathetic  appeals.  It  will  be  objected,  he  says,  that 
arousing  the  Passions  is  not  a legitimate  device,  for  it 
clouds  the  mind,  obscuring  the  truth.  The  objection  is  not 
well  taken,  he  rejoins,  provided  one  understands  what  is 
meant  by  Passions.  He  then  proceeds  to  define  them  in  the 
manner  of  Descartes: 

Passions  are  good  in  themselves;  it  is 
extravagance  that  makes  them  faulty.  These  are 
motions  of  the  soul  which  incline  it  to  good,  and 
divert  it  from  evil;  which  lead  it  on  to  the 
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acquisition  of  this  one;  and  prick  it  forward  when 
it  is  too  dull  and  lazy  to  escape  from  the  other. 
[407] 

Descartes  said  the  Passions  "are  all  good  in  their 

nature  and  ...  we  have  nothing  to  avoid  but  their  evil 
, J 162 

uses  or  their  excesses  . . . ."  Again,  he  averred: 


The  customary  mode  of  action  of  all  the  passions  is 
simply  this,  that  they  dispose  the  soul  to  desire 
those  things  which  nature  tells  us  are  of  use,  and 
to  persist  in  this  desire,  and  also  bring  about  that 
same  agitation  of  spirits  which  customarily  causes 
them  to  dispose  the  body  which  serves  for  the  carry- 
ing into  effect  of  these  things.163 


The  Port-Royal  Logic,  however,  had  warned  that  ill 

reasoning  often  grows  out  of  "the  irregularity  of  the  will 

164 

which  troubles  and  disorders  the  judgment  . . . ."  Lamy 

replies:  Who  can  doubt  that  our  Passions  are  bad  if  by  that 

we  mean  the  Soul's  irregularities,  but  if  we  take  them  as 
forces  that  enable  us  to  contend  and  conquer  such  evils,  they 
are  good  [407] . 

Furthermore,  even  the  most  exorbitant  Passion  can  be 
used  for  good.  Love,  for  instance,  motivates  us  toward  what 

162Haldane,  "Passions,"  p.  425. 

163Ibid. , p.  358. 

164 


Arnauld,  Logic,  pp.  361-62. 
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we  conceive  to  be  great  and  beautiful,  and  since  the  orator 
will  propose  nothing  but  what  is  really  great  and  beautiful, 
he  is  justified  in  awakening  that  Passion  [407-408] . 

Descartes,  as  shown  above,  said  that  the  Passions 
dispose  the  soul  to  desire  what  it  conceives  as  good,  and 
the  body  to  motions  that  will  enable  the  soul  to  attain  what 
it  desires.  Lamy  echoes  his  Master,  saying  that  men  are 
motivated  to  action  only  by  their  Passions  and  that  when  they 
are  without  Passion  they  are  without  action  [408] . 

Lamy  reiterates  that  the  speaker  may  make  use  of  an 

emotion  already  existing  in  the  auditor  to  persuade  him  from 

evil  to  good.  For  instance,  you  can  divert  an  avaricious  man 

from  undue  love  of  money  by  promising  him  other  and  greater 

riches.  Descartes  had  postulated  that  one  could  obtain 

dominion  over  the  Passions  because,  although  certain  objects 

seem  united  to  certain  Passions,  with  practice  the  Passions 

165 

can  be  united  to  other  objects. 

Lamy  also  points  out  that  if  a speaker  does  not  make 
use  of  the  same  Passion  to  persuade  the  auditor  to  a change 
of  heart,  he  may  oppose  one  Passion  to  another.  For  example, 
in  speaking  to  a voluptuous  man  one  might  oppose  his  fear  of 

165 


Haldane,  "Passions,"  p.  355. 
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disease  to  his  desire  for  pleasure  [408] . Descartes,  too, 
said  that  feeble  souls  in  combatting  undesirable  passions 

166 

simply  employ  "certain  passions  to  resist  certain  others." 

Lamy  cites  St.  Augustine  in  support  of  this  method,  for  the 

Saint  enjoined  a sinner  to  do,  for  fear  of  punishment,  what 

he  would  not  do  for  the  love  of  justice. 

Having  thus  justified  the  use  of  pathetic  appeal, 

Lamy  now  proceeds  to  an  investigation  of  what  is  to  be  done 

to  excite  the  Passions  [410-14] . It  will  be  recalled  that 

Descartes  says  that  the  Passions  can  be  excited  or  removed 

indirectly  by  an  action  of  the  will  which  represents  things 

"which  are  usually  united  to  the  passions  which  we  desire 

to  have,  and  which  are  contrary  to  those  we  desire  to  set 
167 

aside."  Lamy's  first  statement  thus  is  to  the  effect 

that  when  the  speaker  wishes  to  affect  a man's  heart  he  must 
give  him  a lively  sense  and  impression  of  the  object  of  that 
Passion  by  which  he  desires  him  to  be  moved  [410] . 


166ibjd. , p.  354.  In  this  same  passage,  Descartes 
says  that  this  method  is  the  mark  of  the  feeble  soul  because 
the  strong  soul  would  use  its  proper  arms  to  combat  undesir- 
able passions.  Its  proper  arms  consist  of  judgments  in  re- 
spect to  good  and  evil  by  which  the  soul  has  determined  to 
conduct  its  life. 

167Ibid. , pp.  351-52. 
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Further,  as  Descartes  said  that  the  Passions  serve 

not  only  to  dispose  the  soul  to  desire  a good  thing,  but  to 

168 

persist  in  this  desire,  Lamy  says  that  the  representation 
of  things  the  speaker  wants  loved  must  be  so  vivid  that  it 
will  leave  a striking  impression,  "not  like  those  phantasms 
that  slide  suddenly  by  before  our  eyes  and  are  seen  no  more." 
[410] 

Lamy  is  now  prepared  to  speak  more  exactly  of  some  of 
the  Passions.  From  the  beginning,  he  is  strictly  Cartesian. 

"Wonder,"  Descartes  said,  "is  a sudden  surprise  of 
the  soul  which  causes  it  to  apply  itself  to  consider  with 
attention  the  objects  which  seem  to  it  rare  or  extraordin- 
ary."1^9 Further,  Wonder,  the  great  philosopher  points  out, 

precedes  a decision  as  to  whether  the  object  is  agreeable  or 
170 

not.  Lamy's  definition  is  similar:  "Wonder  is  a motion 

of  the  mind  which  converts  it  upon  some  extraordinary  object, 
and  inclines  it  to  consider  whether  the  said  object  is  good 
or  bad,  that  it  may  either  pursue  or  avoid  it."  [411]  True, 
our  author  adds,  truth  persuades  if  it  is  known,  but  it  is 

168Ibid. , p.  358. 

188Ibid. , p.  362. 
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necessary  for  the  auditor  to  apply  himself  to  understand  it 

and  Wonder  secures  the  necessary  attention  [412] . Echoing 

Descartes'  explanation  that  "if  the  object  in  no  way  surprises 

us,  we  are  in  no  wise  moved  regarding  it,  and  we  consider  it 

171 

without  passion,"  Lamy  advises,  "It  is  not  enough  . . . 

to  produce  good  arguments,  to  deliver  them  with  clearness 

and  perspicuity;  but  we  must  use  them  with  extraordinary 

address,  that  may  surprise  the  hearer,  and  make  him  wonder 

and  draw  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  upon  us."  [411]  Lamy 

again  cites  St.  Chrysostom,  who  observes  that  Saint  Matthew 

began  his  history  of  the  Savior  by  saying  that  he  was  the 

son  of  David  and  Abraham,  whereas  he  should  have  reversed 

the  names,  because  this  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Jews, 

as  they  expected  the  Messiah  to  be  a descendant  of  David. 

Esteem  and  Disdain  Descartes  regarded  as  the  next 

Passions  following  Wonder;  "To  Wonder  is  united  esteem  or 

disdain,  according  as  it  is  at  the  greatness  of  an  object  or 

172 

its  smallness  that  we  wonder."  He  adds  that  Wonder, 

Esteem,  and  Disdain  can  all  be  excited  in  us  "without  our 
in  any  way  perceiving  if  the  object  which  causes  them  is 

171Ibid. 

172Ibid. 
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good  or  evil.  But  when  a matter  is  presented  as  relatively 

good  to  us,  i.e.,  as  agreeable  to  us,  that  causes  us  to  have 

love  for  it,  and  when  it  is  represented  as  evil  or  hurtful 

173 

to  us , that  excites  hatred  in  us . " 

Lamy  echoes : 

Wonder  is  followed  by  esteem  or  disdain. 

When  we  observe  anything  good  in  the  object  on  which 
we  look  with  application,  we  esteem  it,  we  desire 
it,  we  love  it.  [412] 

This  is  another  reason  why  the  orator  must  be  truthful.  Men 
truly  esteem  only  what  is  actually  good;  when  they  value 
things  which  are  not  good,  they  are  either  deceived  in  their 
judgments  or  consider  only  appearance.  If  the  orator  is  not 
truthful,  his  auditors  will  revert  from  Esteem  and  love  for 
him  to  hatred  and  contempt,  when  they  find  they  have  been 
deceived. 

The  object  of  Disdain,  Lamy  avers,  is  meanness  and 
error.  This  is  often  a pleasing  Passion  because  it  flatters 
and  amuses  us  to  be  able  to  look  down  on  others.  When  the 
evil  that  is  the  object  of  contempt  is  neither  too  great  nor 
too  close  to  us  personally,  the  Disdain  "is  accompanied 

173 


Ibid. , p.  359. 
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with  laughter  [italics  mine]  and  so  commonly  accompanied  with 

great  and  unexpected  joy."  [413] 

Laughter  accompanies  mocking  joy,  to  Descartes.  When 

evil  is  represented  as  pertaining  to  other  men,  he  says,  "we 

may  esteem  them  worthy  or  unworthy  of  it;  and  when  we  esteem 

them  worthy,  that  does  not  excite  in  us  any  other  passion  but 

joy  . . . [and]  the  joy  that  comes  from  evil  is  accompanied 

174 

by  laughter  and  mockery."  But,  he  adds,  the  evil  must  be 

175 

small  or  it  will  not  evoke  laughter. 

Lamy  and  Descartes  agree,  too,  on  the  efficacy  of 

Laughter.  "A  modest  form  of  bantering,"  Descartes  comments, 

"is  useful  in  reproving  vices  by  making  them  appear  ridicu- 
176 

lous  . . . . " And,  says  Lamy,  "There  is  no  way  so  effectual 

for  turning  a man  from  an  error  as  to  make  it  appear  contempt- 
ible," for  all  of  us  fear  to  appear  ridiculous  [413]. 

Recapitulation 

Lamy's  discussion  of  Invention  and  a portion  of  his 
comment  upon  Disposition  have  now  been  examined.  The  following 

174Ibid. , p.  360. 

175Ibid. . p.  314. 

176 
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observations  were  made:  (1)  Lamy's  concept  of  Method, 

briefly  handled  in  Book  I,  subsumes  traditional  Invention 
and  Disposition,  in  the  manner  of  the  Port-Royal  Logic. 

(2)  His  inclusion  of  Invention  and  Disposition  is  Anti- 
Ramistic  and  Anti-Port-Royalist.  (3)  His  application  of  the 
principles  of  Invention  to  learned  and  popular  discourse  is 
also  contrary  to  Port-Royal  concepts,  as  the  Logic  appropri- 
ated both.  (4)  His  accentuation  of  Method,  or  order,  as  the 
end  and  perfection — the  natural  beauty — of  the  Art  of  Speak- 
ing is  Anti-Ciceronian,  representing  an  attempt  to  restore 
a traditional  five-part  rhetoric  and  to  overcome  Stylistic 
overemphasis.  (5)  The  Inventional  form  in  Book  V,  which 
discusses  persuasion  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Art  of 
Speaking,  is  Classical:  (a)  the  ends  of  rhetoric  are  to 

instruct,  to  dispose,  and  to  move;  (b)  Proofs,  the  first 
means  of  persuasion,  consist  of  enthymematic  reasoning  and 
Commonplaces — General  and  Particular — and  accomplish  instruc- 
tion; (c)  ethical  appeal  serves  to  dispose  the  auditors 
to  favor  the  speaker;  (d)  pathetic  appeal  moves  the  audience 
to  assent.  (6)  Lamy's  content  was  Classical  in  regard  to 
the  General  and  Particular  Commonplaces,  emphasis  upon  the 
Passions,  and  the  means  for  evoking  Laughter.  (7)  The  Clas- 
sical precepts  were  drawn,  partly  from  Aristotle  and  Quintilian 
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and  the  author  of  the  Ad  Herrenium,  but  mainly  from  Cicero. 

(8)  Lamy's  content  was  Cartesian  and  modern:  (a)  in  his 

explanations  of  the  use  of  all  the  Classical  precepts; 

(b)  in  his  explication  of  enthymematic  reasoning  as  the 
process  of  making  truth  clear  and  distinct  by  associating 
an  unclear  and  contested  proposition  with  one  that  is  clear 
and  uncontested;  (c)  in  his  recognition  that  this  process 
served  the  sciences  and  both  learned  and  popular  discourse; 

(d)  in  his  objection  to  the  use  of  Commonplaces  and  stress 
upon  the  need  for  Non-artistic  Proofs  drawn  from  the  sciences; 
in  his  designation  of  ethos  as  Manners  and  his  division  of 
Manners  into  personal  manner  and  manner  of  handling  the 
subject;  (e)  in  his  justification  for  the  use  of  emotional 
appeal  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  will  to  assent;  (f)  in 
his  explanation  for  the  causes  of  logical  fallacies  and 
methods  of  avoiding  their  commission;  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Passions,  with  the  exception  of  Laughter.  (9)  Lamy's  Car- 
tesianism  was,  by  and  large,  based  upon  Descartes'  general 
principles  and  their  specific  application  in  the  Port-Royal 
Logic.  (1<)  in  addition  to  Classical  and  Cartesian  elements, 
Lamy  took  many  of  his  ideas  from  St.  Augustine,  and  much  of 
his  material  was  directly  aimed  toward  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  all  rhetorical  principles.  (11)  Certain 
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of  Laray's  remarks  in  regard  to  Method  were  directed  more 
toward  the  establishment  of  aesthetic  criteria  than  toward 
suggestions  for  performance,  thus,  in  accord  with  the  teach 
ing  of  his  time,  and  foreshadowing  Belletristic  rhetoric. 

(2)  The  physio-psychology  of  Descartes,  being  the  underly- 
ing structure  for  all  of  the  rhetorical  precepts  thus  far 
expressed,  places  Lamy^s  work  in  the  category  of  a Psycho- 
logical-Epistemological rhetoric. 
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CHAPTER  III 
DISPOSITION  IN  BOOK  V 

Lamy* 2  3 s discussion  of  the  arrangement  of  a speech  in 
his  last  book  is  definitely  in  the  Classical  manner,  except 
for  the  chapter  on  Proof  and  Refutation  and  one  or  two  ref- 
erences to  his  Cartesian  beliefs.  The  examination  of  what 
Lamy  says  in  this  regard,  then,  will  be  taken  up  section  by 
section  and  the  sources  noted. 

The  five  parts  of  the  speech,  Lamy  says,  are: 
Exordium,  Narration  or  Proposition,  Proof,  Refutation,  and 
Epilogue  [418].  In  this,  our  rhetorician  is  closest  to 
Cicero0  s De  Oratore.'*'  Aristotle  had  said  there  are  two 

parts  to  a speech:  “You  must  state  your  case,  and  you  must 

2 

prove  it,"  but  admitted  there  might  be  four  parts  in  a 

. 3 4 

Forensic  speech.  Cicero,  in  De  Inventione,  the  Ad 


^Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  76.  307. 

2Aristotle  iii.  13.  1414a.  30. 

3 Ibid.  1414b.  5. 

^Cicero,  De  Invent.  i.  14-19. 
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Herennium11  s author,  and  Quintilian  included  six  divisions, 
but,  in  De  Partitione  Oratoria,  Cicero  has  only  four  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  though  Lamy  lists  five,  he  discusses  only  four. 

Exordium 

The  treatment  Cicero  gives  the  Exordium  in  De  Inven- 
tione,  De  Partitione  Oratoria,  and  De  Oratore;  that  in  the 
Ad  Herennium;  and  Quintilian's  comments  in  Institutiones 
Oratoria  are  all  so  similar,  for  the  most  part,  that  Lamy 
could  well  have  taken  his  ideas  from  any  one  of  them. 

Wherever  Lamy  seems  to  resemble  one  more  than  the  other, 
or  owes  a debt  to  Aristotle,  it  will  be  remarked;  otherwise 
parallels  will  be  drawn  between  Lamy's  ideas  and  those  of  the 
above  authors  on  the  basis  of  similarity  in  wording. 

The  Exordium  is  to  accomplish  three  things,  Lamy 
says:  win  the  favor  of  the  audience,  gain  attention,  and 

render  the  audience  willing  to  receive  information.  To  gain 
favor,  the  speaker  may  assure  his  listeners  that  his  zeal 
for  the  truth  is  sincere  and  objective.  To  gain  attention, 
he  may  introduce  what  is  most  noble  and  illustrious  in  his 


5 Ad  Her.  i.  5. 
^Quintilian  iv.-vi.  1. 
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subject,  and  what  will  most  arouse  curiosity.  Attention  per- 
mits the  auditor  to  penetrate  the  greatest  obscurities; 
nothing  can  remain  concealed  from  a diligent  man  when  he 
turns  his  attention  to  it.  A listener  is  receptive  when  he 
feels  love  for  the  speaker  [419] . 

In  De  Inventione,  Cicero  says: 

An  exordium  is  a passage  which  brings  the  mind  of 
the  auditor  into  a proper  condition  to  receive  the 
rest  of  the  speech.  This  will  be  accomplished  if 
he  becomes  well-disposed,  attentive  and  receptive.^ 

In  De  Partitione  Oratoria,  Cicero  points  out  that 
favor  can  be  obtained  by  the  speaker7 8  9 s extolling  his  sense 

Q 

of  duty,  justice,  and  good  faith. 

Like  Lamy,  Cicero  in  De  Inventione  suggests  that 
attention  will  be  assured  by  indicating  that  our  subject 
concerns  something  important,  novel,  or  incredible,  or  has 
to  do  with  illustrious  people  or  the  good  of  the  state.9 

None  of  the  Classical  writers  specifically  mentions 
arousing  love  as  a means  of  insuring  receptivity,  but  Quin- 
tilian does  say  that  the  speaker  must  link  his  case  "with 

7Cicero,  De  Invent.  i.  15.  20. 

8Cicero,  De  Part.  8.  28. 

9Cicero,  De  Invent.  i.  26.  23. 
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the  good  will  of  the  judge  by  saying  that  . . . [the]  client 
is  of  high  birth  like  him;  that  the  lowly  are  safe  because 
of  his  sense  of  justice."'*'^ 

Lamy  adds  a note  of  caution  to  his  suggestion  that 
the  speaker  surprise  his  audience  with  something  that  is 
lofty  and  noble.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  promise  more 
than  can  be  delivered.  If  the  speaker  starts  too  high,  he 
will  have  no  place  to  go  but  down.  "Be  careful  that  . . . 
after  having  soared  and  mounted  to  the  clouds  we  are  not 
forced  to  come  down  and  crawl  upon  the  ground."  [419] 

Too  high-flown  a beginning,  he  continues,  disposes  the  audi- 
ence to  criticize.  Besides,  Lamy  adds,  "it  is  against 
reason  to  begin  with  extraordinary  emotion  in  regard  to  a 
subject  when  the  audience  does  not  yet  know  the  subject  of 
the  emotion.  People  scorn  those  who  are  unreasonably  trans- 
ported." Modesty  is  best  for  the  introduction. 

Here  Lamy  reminds  us  of  Longinus  when  he  speaks  of 
turgidity,  passionate  speech  that  seeks  to  transcend  the 
sublime  and  ends  by  being  contemptible,  for  the  speaker  does 
not  really  feel  the  emotion  he  pretends:  "Both  in  human 

bodies  and  in  discourses,  swellings  and  turgidities  that  are 


10 


Quintilian  iv.  1.  16. 
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inflated  and  unreal  are  an  evil,  and  are  like  as  not  to 
bring  about  in  us  the  opposite  condition."^1  Or  again, 

Lamy  sounds  like  Longinus,  speaking  of  unseasonable  passion: 

It  is  passion  unseasonable  and  hollow,  either  present 
where  passion  has  no  place  or  else  immoderately  where 
what  is  wanted  is  passion  in  moderation  ....  Un- 
becoming it  is,  and  little  wonder,  when  the  speaker 
is  beside  himself,  his  audience  not.^2 

Quintilian  also  recommends  modesty:  "Our  position 

with  the  hearers  early  in  the  speech  is  not  yet  secure, 

though  later  they  may  tolerate  richer  topics. Cicero 

likewise  enjoins  the  speaker:  "It  [the  Introduction] 

should  contain  very  little  brilliance,  vivacity,  or  finish 

of  style,  because  these  give  rise  to  a suspicion  of  prepara- 

14 

tion  and  excessive  ingenuity." 

Proposition 

The  Proposition,  Lamy  says,  consists  only  in  the 
declaration  of  what  we  are  to  say.  It  sometimes  consists  in 

•^Longinus,  p.  8. 

■*■2 ibid.  , p.  9. 

13Quintilian  iv.  1.  59. 

•^■^Cicero,  De  Invent.  i.  18.  26. 
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the  recital  of  one  or  several  facts  and  that  is  why  it  is 
called  a Narration  [422] . Apparently  Lamy  is  obliterating  a 
distinction  which  Quintilian  remarks  upon.  "In  scholastic 
treatises  a proposition  is  found  in  place  of  a narration,  but 
what  is  to  be  said  about  a wife  accusing  a jealous  husband 
or  a father  bringing  suit  against  a Cynic  son  about  morals? 
One  word  anywhere  in  the  speech  would  cover  the  whole 
charge. 1,15 

Lamy  does  not  make  any  explicit  distinction  between 
a Proposition  and  a Narration,  but  he  does,  seemingly,  imply 
one.  "When  we  are  to  speak  only  of  a question,  it  suffices 
to  propose  it,  and  that  requires  but  few  words.  When  we  are 
to  speak  of  an  action  of  thing  done,  we  are  to  recite  the 
whole  action,  report  all  its  circumstances,  and  make  a de- 
scription of  it,  that  may  lay  it  before  the  eyes  of  the 
judges,  and  enable  them  to  determine,  as  exactly  as  if  they 
had  been  present,  when  the  action  was  done."  [422]  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  in  regard  to  a question,  a Proposition  is 
merely  to  be  stated.  This  corresponds  to  Aristotle's  state- 
ment, "In  political  oratory  there  is  very  little  opening 


15 


Quintilian  iv. 


2. 


30. 
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for  narration."  in  regard  to  an  action,  several  facts  are 
obviously  involved  in  relating  the  circumstances;  thus,  this 
must  be  a Narration.  Since  actions  are  involved  in  both 
kinds  of  speeches,  these  subjects  must  correspond  to  Aristotle's 
Forensic  and  Ceremonial  oratory.  What  Lamy  says,  however, 
seems  most  closely  related  to  Quintilian. 

Some  people,  Lamy  complains,  seem  to  feel  that  they 
are  justified  in  introducing  false  circumstances  which  are 
favorable  to  their  cause,  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  ad- 
vancing truth.  The  reference  may  be  to  Quintilian,  who  says: 


False  statements  are  given  in  court  either 
by  witnesses  or  by  the  speakers  themselves  to  "color" 
the  issue.  In  either  case  we  must  be  consistent  in 
our  fiction,  and  not  contradict  ourselves,  even  in 
school  themes.  The  orator  must  not  forget  his  fic- 
tion; as  the  proverb  says,  "A  liar  must  have  a good 
memory. "17 


Of  course,  Lamy  does  not  approve:  "It  is  never  per- 

mitted to  lie,  nor  to  employ  speech  except  to  express  the 
truth  of  our  sentiments."  [422]  Nonetheless,  there  are  many 
aspects  of  any  affair,  and  the  orator  must  certainly  choose 
those  favorable  to  his  cause  and  not  treat  them  equally. 


16Aristotle 

iii . 

16. 

1417b.  10. 

l^Quintilian 

iv. 

2. 
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"Some  are  to  be  passed  in  silence,  others  to  be  touched  in 

passing."  Quintilian  had  said:  "If  the  facts  are  against 

us,  still  we  must  pay  due  regard  to  those  facts,  denying 

18 

some,  altering  others,  omitting  others." 

Lamy  continues:  when  we  are  obliged  to  report  an 

unfavorable  circumstance,  we  must  not  pass  over  it  until  we 
have  remedied  the  harm  caused.  We  must  subjoin  some  circum- 
stances or  reason  to  diminish  the  odium  [423] . 

This  is  similar  to  Quintilian's  counsel: 

When  there  is  only  a question  of  law,  we  may  admit 
the  truth,  as  in  the  case  of  money  taken  from  a 
temple  or  rape  or  assault?  but  we  can  try  to 
lessen  the  odium.  We  can  use  mitigating  words  . . . . ^ 

If,  Lamy  continues,  you  are  defending  a murderer,  and 
you  must  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased's  death, 
you  must  make  it  appear  that  the  act  was  committed  by  acci- 
dent, with  no  intent.  You  must  preoccupy  the  mind  of  the 
judges  with  reasons,  occasions,  and  circumstances  that  justify 
the  action  so  that  later  they  will  admit  that  it  only  seemed 
as  if  a crime  had  been  committed.  "This  artifice  is  not 

18Ibid.  66-67. 
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Ibid.  67-70. 
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only  artful;  it  would  be  a fault  to  omit  it.  We  must  beware 
of  rendering  truth  odious  by  our  imprudence  and  certainly  it 
would  be  a great  imprudence  to  deliver  things  in  such  a man- 
ner as  might  dispose  our  hearers  to  give  rash  judgment." 
[423-24] 

"The  judge  expects  us  to  present  our  side  in  the  best 

light  possible.  . . . There  is  no  rule  of  defense  any  more 

than  in  dressing  a wound;  . . . and  only  a lunatic  will 

20 

slavishly  follow  rules  that  damage  his  case,"  Quintilian 

counsels,  and  Lamy  seems  to  have  concurred. 

Rhetoricians  require  three  things  in  a Narration, 

Lamy  declares,  and,  indeed,  Cicero,  the  Ad  Herennium,  and 

Quintilian  all  list  the  three  things  (which  were  also  implicit 

21 

in  Aristotle0 s Rhetoric) : it  must  be  short,  clear,  and 

probable. 

"We  are  not  to  judge  of  brevity  by  the  number  of 
words,  but  by  the  exactness  in  saying  nothing  superfluous," 

our  rhetorician  asserts.  Quintilian,  following  Aristotle" s 

. . 2 2 

original  idea  that  a Narration  should  be  " just  right/' 


20Ibid. 

21Aristotle  iii.  16.  1417a . -1417b. 

22Ibid.  iii.  16.  1416b.  30. 
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uses  almost  the  same  words  Lamy  used:  "By  brevity  I do  not 

mean  saying  less  than  is  needed  but  not  more." 

"Clearness  follows  this  exactness,"  Lamy  states; 

irrelevancies  merely  prevent  an  action  from  being  vividly 

represented  to  the  auditors*  minds  [424].  Thus  does  Lamy 

reiterate  the  Port-Royal  Logic's  precept  that  clarity  is  a 

matter  of  including  what  should  be  included  and  retrenching 

24 

what  should  not  be.  Clarity  is  not  treated  in  this  fashion 
by  any  of  the  Classical  rhetoricians  under  discussion. 

As  regards  the  probable,  this  usually  presents  no 
difficulty,  Lamy  explains,  because  the  orator  is,  of  course, 
presenting  the  truth,  and  nothing  so  resembles  truth  as  truth 
itself  [424] . He  is  again  sustaining  the  Aristotelian  posi- 
tion that  truth  will  prevail  and  Quintilian's  position  that 
the  good  speaker  is  a good  man.  Lamy  does  add,  however,  that 
there  are  some  circumstances  that  need  additional  support  to 
be  believed.  In  the  same  way,  Cicero  suggested  that  plausi- 
bility will  be  attained  if  reasons  for  action  are  plain,  if 

there  seems  to  have  been  the  ability,  time,  space,  and  place 

25 

to  do  the  deed,  etc. 


^Quintilian  iv.  2. 
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Confirmation  or  Establishment  of  Proofs 
and  Refutation 

Handling  Proof  and  Refutation  together  is,  first  of 

JC.  27 

all,  in  accord  with  Cicero  and  Aristotle,  but  aside  from 
that  and  the  labels,  Lamy  has  drawn  his  ideas  for  this  sec- 
tion more  from  the  Port-Royal  Logic  than  from  the  ancients. 
Both  sources  will  be  cited  as  his  exposition  is  investigated. 

The  rules  for  establishing  Proof  and  refuting  fallacy 
Lamy  designates  as  the  province  of  logic.  Since,  however, 
many  who  will  use  his  book  have  not  studied  that  subject,  he 
gives  some  rules  which,  with  those  already  given  in  Chapter  II 
of  Book  V,  should  supplement  that  necessary  study.  To  that 
end,  Lamy  lists  three  rules. 

Rule  I 

We  are  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  parts,  so 
that  we  can  discover  the  course  to  steer  for  the  discovery  of 
truth  or  fallacy.  Vast  knowledge  and  experience  are  required 
for  this,  so  that  the  speaker  can  find  the  incontestable 
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principles  by  which  he  can  prove  obscured  truths  and  reveal 
the  fallacies  in  false  premises  [425] . 

This  is  drawn  from  the  Logic ; "Even  that  which  is 
unknown  [in  a question]  should  be  marked  out  and  designated 
by  certain  conditions  which  may  determine  us  to  seek  one  thing 
rather  than  another.  . . . Take  care  not  to  add  what  should 

28 

not  be  included  or  omit  what  should  be,"  the  authors  counsel. 
They  add,  "It  is  in  the  attention  we  give  to  that  which  is 
known  in  the  question  we  wish  to  resolve  that  analysis  mainly 
consists,  the  whole  art  being  to  derive,  from  this  examina- 
tion, many  truths  which  may  conduct  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
29 

what  we  seek." 


Rule  II 

The  principles  upon  which  we  ground  our  arguments 
must  be  clear.  The  source  of  all  false  arguments  lies  in  our 
easy  and  rash  supposition  that  doubtful  things  are  true  [42  5- 
26]  . 

As  already  indicated,  the  Port-Royal  logicians  fol- 
lowed Descartes  in  asserting  that  the  source  of  erroneous 

28Arnauld,  Logic,  pp.  398-99. 

2 9 Ibid. , p.  402. 
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thinking  lies  in  the  assumption  of  things,  which  were  not  in- 
vestigated or  apprehended,  as  true  when  they  are  false. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Logic,  one  Rule  for  Proof  is  "To  demand 

30 

as  axioms  [i.e.,  premises]  only  things  perfectly  evident." 

Rule  III 


The  connection  between  the  premises  examined  and  the 
consequences  drawn  from  them  should  be  so  strict  that  if  the 
premises  are  granted,  the  consequences  must  be  [426] . 

As  already  indicated,  this  is  Lamy's  explanation  of 
enthymematic  reasoning  and  it  closely  conforms  to  Pascal's 
Rule  II  for  Demonstration,  quoted  in  the  Logic : 


To  prove  all  propositions  which  are  at  all 
obscure  by  employing  in  their  proof  only  the  defini- 
tions which  have  preceded,  or  the  axioms  which  have 
been  accorded,  or  the  propositions  which  have  already 
been  demonstrated  . . . . 1 


Although  Lamy  is  willing,  as  were  the  authors  of 
the  Logic , to  use  Pascal's  Rules  for  Geometry  in  relation  to 
Method  or  Disposition,  Lamy  does  point  out  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  arguments  geometers  use  and  those 


30Ibid. , p.  444. 
31Ibid. , p.  408 . 
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employed  in  rhetoric.  Here,  too,  Lamy  concurs  with  Arnauld 
and  Nicole.  Maxims  in  geometry,  Lamy  says,  depend  upon  a 
small  number  of  principles;  the  orator's  Proof,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  be  illustrated  but  by  a great  number  of  circum- 
stances which  reinforce  one  another,  but  which,  taken  separ- 
ately, would  be  insufficient  to  convince  [426] . The  Logic , 
in  prescribing  "Rules  for  the  Right  Direction  of  Reason  in 
the  Belief  of  Things  which  Depend  on  Human  Testimony,"  states 
that  in  truths  related  simply  to  the  nature  of  things  and 
their  essence,  independent  of  their  existence,  everything  is 
necessary  and  nothing  is  true  which  is  not  true  universally. 
To  apply  that  rule,  however,  to  truths  and  events  which  are 
contingent  in  their  nature  would  be  ridiculous.  For  that 
reason,  to  judge  the  truth  of  an  event  requires  attention  to 
all  of  the  circumstances  which  accompany  it,  internal — that 

is,  belonging  to  the  fact  itself — and  external — that  is,  be- 

3 2 

longing  to  the  persons  asserting  it. 

There  are  also,  Lamy  elaborates,  certain  tricks  and 
ways  of  proposing  an  argument  that  are  as  effectual  as  the 
argument  itself;  the  good  rhetoricians  will  not  neglect 
these.  They  will  not  bother  with  throngs  of  arguments; 


3 2 Ibid. , pp.  451-52. 
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they  will  choose  one  that  is  good  and  manage  it  as  follows: 


They  solidly  lay  down  the  premise  of  their  argu- 
ment? they  make  it  as  clear  and  perspicuous  as 
possible.  They  show  the  connection  between  the 
premise  and  the  consequence  deduced  from  it.  They 
remove  all  the  obstacles  that  may  hinder  the  hearer 
from  being  persuaded.  They  repeat  their  reasons  so 
often  that  we  cannot  escape  from  its  efficacy.  They 
represent  their  design  with  so  many  faces  that  we 
cannot  but  admit  it,  and  they  work  it  so  effectu- 
ally into  our  minds  that  at  last  it  becomes  abso- 
lute master.  [427] 


Thus  has  Lamy  summarized  all  that  he  considers  most 
important  in  respect  to  Disposition.  In  passing,  he  observes, 
however,  that  common  rhetoricians  advise  placing  the  strongest 
arguments  first,  the  weakest  in  the  middle,  and  some  strong 
ones  at  the  end.  His  reference  is  clearly  to  Cicero,  who  has 
Antonius  say  almost  exactly  that.  Lamy  only  states  in  this 
regard  that  they  should  be  arranged  in  such  a way  that  they 
furnish  the  listener  steps  for  arriving  at  truth  and  form  a 
chain  to  arrest  those  whose  arguments  we  wish  to  reduce  to 
truth. 

Lamy  has  referred  superficially  to  Arnauld's  Method 
of  Analysis  by  which  ascent  is  made  by  degrees  from  the 


Cicero,  DeOrat.  ii.  77. 
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34 

particular  to  the  general,  and  Method  of  Synthesis  by 

which,  starting  with  the  most  general  and  simple  things, 

35 

one  passes  to  the  less  general  and  more  complex. 

Once  the  rules  he  has  prescribed  are  comprehended, 
the  priest  concludes,  the  speaker  has  also  comprehended  the 
art  of  Refutation,  for  which  no  special  rules  are  neces- 
sary [428] . 


Epilogue 

The  Epilogue,  Lamy  states,  is  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  listener  and  to  revive  the  emotions  previously  aroused. 
Many  words  and  amplifications  and  repetitions  are  to  better 
explain  things,  so  after  we  have  convinced  our  listeners  of 
the  truth  of  our  arguments,  we  want  to  make  them  remembered. 
The  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  previously  must,  there- 
fore, be  abridged,  so  as  not  to  be  troublesome  [428-29]. 

In  this,  Lamy  follows  Quintilian,  who  emphasizes 
brevity  and  the  twofold  function  of  the  peroration, as 
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Quintilian  vi.  1.  1-11. 
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compared  with  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  both  of  whom  discuss 
amplification. 

Lamy  has  now  completed  his  discussion  of  Invention 
and  Disposition. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


STYLE  IN  LAMY'S  RHETORIC 
Introduction 

In  Book  V,  when  Lamy  comes  to  the  canon  of  Style, 
he  says  that  he  has  already  devoted  four  books  to  the  sub- 
ject. This,  however,  is  the  first  indication  that  the  major 
portion  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  Style,  for  he  does  not  so 
label  it.  It  will  be  seen,  nonetheless,  that  though  he  does 
not  name  .them  in  his  first  four  books,  Lamy  primarily  dis- 
cusses the  four  classical  virtues  of  Style:  Correctness, 

Clearness,  Embellishment,  and  Appropriateness. 

Instead  of  referring  to  Style,  however,  Lamy  adopts 
the  Port-Royal  division  of  speech  into  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal parts — a dualism  based,  perhaps,  upon  Descartes'  dualism 
of  mind  and  body.  The  Soul  of  words  is  the  meaning;  the 
Body,  their  sounds,  apart  from  intellectual  meaning  (sounds, 
it  will  be  seen,  do  carry  emotional  meaning).  Thus,  all 
that  pertains  to  the  meanings  of  words  and  discourse,  Lamy 
designates,  in  Books  I and  II,  as  the  Soul  of  words.  This 
includes  his  treatment  of  Method  (which  embodies  Invention 
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and  Disposition,  and  is  the  epitome  of  beauty  in  discourse) , 
the  Correctness  and  Clearness  of  words  and  sentences,  and 
that  part  of  Embellishment  which  involves  Tropes  and  Figures 
of  Thought.  The  part  of  Embellishment  involving  rhythmical 
composition  Lamy  discusses  in  Book  III  as  the  Body  of  words, 
since  it  relates  to  their  sounds.  As  to  Appropriateness, 
this  is  handled  in  Book  IV  under  the  simple  heading  of  Style, 
and  related  to  the  speaker  as  a product  of  his  environment, 
and  to  the  subject  which  he  is  treating — thus  representing 
an  interaction  of  mind  and  body. 

The  reasons  for  Lamy's  failure  to  label  his  subject 
matter  as  Style,  and  to  list  the  four  virtues  which  he 
treats,  are  several.  First,  obviously,  what  was  tradition- 
ally known  as  Style  comprises  the  Art  of  Speaking  ("well"  is 
implied) . This  being  the  case,  how  does  Lamy's  rhetorical 
theory  differ  from  the  Stylistic  rhetoric  of  his  day,  to 
which  he  consistently  declares  his  opposition?  It  differs 
in  that  the  proper  expression  of  ideas  is  not  a matter  of 
adornment;  it  is  a necessity  for  the  conveyance  of  these 
ideas.  All  facets  of  speech  grow  out  of  the  functions  of 
the  human  mind.  Proper  expression  portrays  the  functioning 
of  the  speaker's  mind  and  serves  the  functions  of  the  lis- 
tener's mind,  thus  securing  a transfer  of  ideas  and  emotions 
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from  one  to  another.  The  operations  of  the  mind  involve  per- 
ception, judgment,  and  reasoning;  and  judgment  involves  the 
will  and  the  emotions.  The  so-called  virtues  of  Style  are 
really  manifestations  of  these  mental  processes.  Correctness 
and  Clearness  of  expression  permit  the  accurate  perception  of 
the  ideas  in  the  speaker’s  mind;  the  portion  of  Embellishment 
which  deals  with  Tropes  and  Figures  of  Thought  clarifies 
meaning  and  conveys  the  speaker's  emotions  in  regard  to  the 
ideas,  thus  permitting  judgment.  (Reasoning  is  simply  a 
linking  of  judgments.)  In  other  words,  the  words  chosen  and 

their  arrangement  portray  the  process  of  reasoning  which  has 

< 

taken  place  in  the  speaker's  mind.  If  the  portrait  is  clear, 
the  listener's  mind  performs  the  same  activities — since  all 
minds  operate  in  the  same  way — and  truth  is  revealed;  the 
listener,  then,  understands  the  speaker.  Proper  expression, 
therefore,  is  not  a matter  of  Style;  it  is  a matter  of 
Invention;  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  pleasure;  it  is  a 
necessity;  it  does  not  make  persuasion  easier — as  the 
ancients  imply;  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  persuasion. 

That,  for  Lamy,  Correctness,  Clearness,  and  Embellish- 
ment in  the  form  of  Tropes  and  Figures  of  Thought — all  of 
these  comprising  the  Soul  of  words — are  parts  of  Invention, 
instead  of  Style,  is  further  evidenced  in  his  discussion  of 
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Ornaments.  Natural  Ornaments,  i.e..  Tropes  and  Figures  of 
Thought,  require  no  instruction  except  that  already  given  in 
regard  to  rendering  discourse  exact.  There  are,  however. 
Artificial  Ornaments,  such  as  Harmony,  Allusions,  Tropes, 
and  Figures,  which  are  not  necessary,  but  are  useful  because 
they  supply  pleasure.  They,  too,  are  a product  of  man's 
nature,  but  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  his 
mind.  Appropriateness  Lamy  labels  Style,  because  this  is 
superimposed,  extrinsic  to  the  mind,  related  to  the  speaker's 
external  environment  and  the  particular  type  of  subject  being 
talked  about.  External  influences,  then,  produce  what  Lamy 
calls  Style;  Artificial  Ornaments  are  Stylistic  devices 
which  produce  a naturally  pleasing  effect;  all  the  rest 
of  what  is  normally  called  Style  is  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  discourse  which  can  be  understood  and  which  will 
serve  the  end  of  persuasion,  hence  Inventional  components. 

Additional  evidence  that  Lamy  does  not  consider  his 
work  a Stylistic  rhetoric  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  consist- 
ently inveighs  against  a rhetoric  of  Style.  How,  then,  could 
he  justify  his  own  preoccupation  with  the  elements  of  Style, 
if  he  did  not  conceive  of  them  as  serving  a more  substantial 
purpose  than  the  superficial  Stylism  of  so  much  of  the  ora- 
torical teaching  of  his  day?  Perhaps  his  Cartesianism  led 
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him  unconsciously  to  his  conception  of  Style  as  a necessary 
instrument  for  the  transmission  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  his  desire  to  reinvest  rhetoric  with  the  dignity  of 
intellectual  content  produced  the  new  approach.  Since  Style 
received  the  most  enphasis  in  the  rhetoric  of  his  day,  and  a 
rhetorical  work  which  emphasized  Stylistic  elements  was  best 
suited  to  the  literary  analysis  required  in  the  curricula  of 
the  schools,  perhaps  he  hoped  to  give  substance  to  Style 
through  applying  Cartesian  principles.  The  question  is  moot, 
but  irrelevant.  The  fact  remains,  the  traditional  line  be- 
tween Invention  and  Style  is  violated,  and  Style  no  longer 
serves  the  superficial  end  of  pleasure,  but  is  a vital 
rhetorical  tool. 

One  question  remains  unanswered.  If,  as  it  has  been 
contended,  proper  expression  is  a necessity  to  rhetoric, 
which  has  as  its  end  persuasion,  why  is  the  Art  of  Speaking — 
largely  involved  with  expression — treated  separately  from  the 
Art  of  Persuasion?  There  are  several  extrinsic  reasons 
which  might  be  given.  Howell's  suggestion  that  it  was  a 
product  of  Ramistic  influence  has  already  been  discussed. 
Another  external  factor  was  touched  upon,  that  is,  that  the 
curricula  of  the  schools  without  exception  demanded  primarily 
a rhetorical  work  that  would  aid  literary  analysis.  Allied 
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to  this  is  the  consideration  that  Lamy's  work  was  a textbook 
for  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  By  his  own 
statement,  the  psychology  of  persuasion  demands  more  experi- 
ence than  youths  could  possess,  and  the  techniques  based 
upon  logical  reasoning  from  premises  supplied  from  the  sci- 
ences requires  more  education  than  they  had  yet  had.  Thus, 
Lamy  admitted,  for  instance,  that  Commonplaces  were  useful 
to  schoolboys,  who  were  in  no  position  to  get  solid  proofs, 
and  that  the  analysis  of  human  emotions  was  beyond  the  ken 
of  young  students.  Any  high-school  teacher  of  speech  can 
testify  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  attempt  to  teach 
the  techniques  and  principles  of  persuasion  to  the  inexperi- 
enced. On  the  other  hand,  many  youngsters  can  be  taught  to 
express  themselves  in  a suitable  style,  both  as  to  words  and 
delivery.  This,  then,  may  have  been  one  of  Lamy's  motives 
for  the  division  of  rhetoric  into  two  arts. 

There  is,  however,  an  intrinsic  reason.  Lamy,  as 
previously  remarked,  considers  the  end  of  the  Art  of  Speaking 
to  be  persuasion.  The  relationship,  then,  is  that  of  the 
means  to  the  end.  The  Art  of  Speaking  teaches  how  to  ex- 
press thoughts  to  convey  meanings  and  emotions.  it  is,  in 
other  words,  the  theory  of  exposition.  Once  the  thoughts  are 
properly  expressed,  then  they  can  be  used  by  the  Art  of 
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Persuasion.  In  his  early  editions,  Lamy  expressed  it  this 
way: 

Though  the  Arts  of  Speaking  and  Persuading 
are  both  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Rhetoric 
by  several  great  masters,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  is  a great  difference  between  them.  Every 
man  who  speaks  well  has  not  the  secret  of  working 
upon  the  emotions,  or  bringing  to  his  side  those  who 
were  before  of  a contrary  opinion;  and  this  is 
called  to  persuade.  [268] 

In  other  words,  the  Art  of  Speaking  (or  proper  ex- 
pression) , while  based  upon  psychological  principles,  and  a 
necessary  antecedent  to  persuasion,  will  not  necessarily 
effect  persuasion.  That  goal  is  attained  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  means — i.e.,  properly  expressed  concepts — in 
accordance  with  the  psychological  principles  and  the  tech- 
niques of  implementation,  which  together  make  up  the  Art  of 
Persuasion.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  means  must  be 
mastered  before  they  can  be  used  to  attain  the  end. 

In  this  chapter,  what  Lamy  has  to  say  on  the  subjects 
of  the  Soul  and  Body  of  words  will  be  discussed  under  the 
traditional  headings  of  the  virtues  of  Style.  This  label- 
ling in  itself  illuminates  the  Classical  form  Lamy  follows. 

As  is  the  case  in  his  handling  of  Invention,  the  explanations 
of  the  Classical  precepts  are  based  upon  Descartes'  physio- 
psychology.  Some  of  his  ideas  are  his  own  interpretations 
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of  the  general  principles  of  Cartesianism;  others  demon- 
strate his  allegiance  to  the  Port-Royalists.  Certain  subjects 
are  neither  Classical  nor  Cartesian,  but  are  consistent  with 
his  definition  of  the  scope  of  rhetoric  and  with  what  he  ap- 
parently considered  contemporary  needs  and  interests.  The 
chapter  which  dealt  with  the  educational  background  of  the 
period  and  its  deficiencies  is  helpful  in  this  respect,  be- 
cause Lamy  seeks  to  accelerate  the  educational  lag. 

The  intermingling  of  Classical  and  Cartesian  elements 
is  so  close,  in  many  instances,  that  an  attempt  to  divide 
them  into  separate  sections  would  result  in  confusing  frag- 
mentation. Consequently,  they  are  noted,  but  the  continuity 
of  Lamy 3 s discourse  determines  the  divisions  of  the  material. 

The  Soul  of  Words — Meaning 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  antiquity  analyzed 
Style  in  two  different  aspects:  diction,  i.e.,  the  selec- 

tion of  words;  and  arrangement  of  words,  i.e.,  sentence 
structure.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  listed  four  virtues  of 
Style:  Correctness,  Clearness,  Embellishment,  and  Appropri- 

ateness . ^ 

1Donald  Lemon  Clark,  Rhetoric  in  Greco-Roman  Educa- 
tion (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1957),  p.  S3. 

2 Ibid. , pp.  83-84. 
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Correctness 

Lamy  begins  his  Rhetoric  with  a discussion  of  the 
Correctness  of  Style,  although  he  does  not  so  state.  As  a 
foundation  for  the  comprehension  of  what  is  correct,  Lamy 
starts  with  an  explanation  of  how  grammatical  rules  devel- 
oped. As  will  be  seen,  the  parts  of  speech  were  evolved  from 
the  operations  of  men’s  minds;  hence,  Lamy  first  explains 
why  and  how  speech  came  into  existence  at  all. 

The  Development  of  Language 

Lamy  explains  that  society  among  men  is  dependent 
upon  their  exchange  of  signs  to  convey  thoughts  and  feelings. 
This,  of  course,  he  admits,  could  be  done  by  gestures  and 
facial  expressions,  but  that  would  not  be  the  most  efficient 
method.  The  vocal  mechanism  is  such  that  mankind  finds  it 
easiest  to  signify  his  thoughts  through  the  organs  of  the 
voice  [1] . There  follows  a brief  description  of  the  organs 
used  for  speech  and  of  how  voice  is  produced  and  then  articu- 
lated into  speech. ^ The  conclusion  is,  of  course,  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  vocal  mechanism  is  an  indication  that 
speech  is  one  of  man’s  innate  characteristics. 

3He  gives  a more  detailed  explanation  later  (see  pp. 
442-43  in  this  paper) . 
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This  idea  is  certainly  not  original  with  Lamy. 
Aristotle  viewed  speech  as  inherently  human,4  but  the  con- 
cept preceded  him;  and  virtually  every  philosopher  who 
mentioned  the  subject — and  all  rhetoricians  since  the  be- 
ginning of  recorded  history — have  held  rational  speech  the 
most  important  characteristic  differentiating  humans  from 
beasts.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Descartes  held  the 
exchange  of  intelligible  signs  as  one  criterion  for  distin- 
guishing  men  from  brutes.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
Port-Royal  Grammar,  from  which  Lamy  took  most  of  his  gram- 
matical precepts,  should  state  that  speech  sounds  were  found 
by  men  in  a completely  natural  manner. 

The  Abbe  Fromant,  in  his  Reflexions  sur  les  Fonde- 
ments  de  L'Art  de  Parler,  states  that  Lamy  "composed  the 

first  part  of  L*Art  de  Parler  from  a part  of  the  . . . gen- 
7 

eral  grammar."  it  has  also  been  stated  that  the  striking 


4Aristotle  i.  1.  1355b.  5. 

^Descartes , "Method,"  The  Method,  Meditations,  and 
Philosophy  of  Descartes,  trans.  John  Veitch  (New  York:  n.d.), 

p.  188.  Hereafter  cited  by  naming  Veitch. 

£ 

[Claude  Lancelot  and  Antoine  Arnauld] , Grammaire 
Generale  et  Raisonnee  (2nd  ed.  rev.;  Paris:  1664),  p.  6. 

Hereafter  cited  by  naming  Lancelot. 

•y 

'Abbe  Fromant , Reflexions  sur  les  Fondements  de  L'Art 
de  Parler,  pour  Servir  d1 Eclairecissement  et  de  Supplement  a 
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similarity  between  Father  Lamy's  work  and  both  the  Port-Royal 
Grammar  and  Logic  might  account  for  Lamy's  book  becoming  known 

Q 

in  its  English  translation  as  the  Port-Royal  Rhetoric. 

Even  a cursory  examination  of  the  works  in  question 
reveals  the  strict  parallelism  in  subject  matter  and  wording. 

In  the  Preface,  Lamy  cites  Quintilian  as  justification  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  rules  of  grammar;  and,  although  most  Roman 
rhetoricians  dismissed  the  first  virtue  of  Style — Correctness — 
as  being  the  province  of  the  grammarian,  not  the  rhetorician, 9 
Quintilian  did  discuss  "correctness  either  in  single  or  com- 
bined words , " and  some  of  what  Lamy  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject can  be  traced  to  the  great  Roman  teacher,  as  will  be 
shown.  Most  of  his  ideas  in  this  section  are  taken  from 
the  Port-Royal  Grammar,  but  Lamy  includes  some  things  which 
the  Grammar  does  not,  and  these  may  be  traced  to  St.  Augustine, 
to  Descartes,  to  the  Port-Royal  Logic,  or,  once  or  twice,  to 

Is  Grammaire  Generate  et  Raisonnee,  cited  by  Douglas  Ehninger, 
"Bernard  Lami's  L'Art  de  Parler;  A Critical  Analysis,"  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  4 (December, 

1946),  p.  430. 

® Ehninger , "Lami's  L'Art, " pp.  430-31. 

9D.  L.  Clark,  p.  84. 

10Quintilian  i.  5.  1-72. 
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Hobbes.  As  the  content  of  Book  I is  examined,  the  sources 
will  be  noted. 

The  use  of  speech  being  innate,  after  men  discovered 
it,  Lamy  continues,  they  applied  themselves  to  considering  the 
characteristics  of  each  sound  produced  by  the  articulatory 
organs  and  marked  each  modification  with  a letter  or  charac- 
ter. These  letters  are  called  the  elements  of  the  language 
because  it  is  composed  of  them.  The  union  of  two  or  more 
letters  "which  can  be  pronounced  together  distinctly  and  eas- 
ily make  a syllable"  [2] , and  one  or  more  syllables  compose 
a word.  While  Lamy  does  not  pause  here  to  discuss  the  letters 
and  sounds — he  does  so  later  in  much  greater  detail  than  the 
Grammar  gives — the  Grammar  briefly  defines  vowels  and  con- 
sonants and  explains  the  general  manner  of  their  formation. 
What  is  of  note  is  that  both  books  start  with  sounds  and 
letters,  take  up  syllables,  and  finally  words.  Also,  both 
books  comment  upon  the  infinitude  of  words  which  can  be  de- 
veloped from  a few  letters  [2]. 12 


^Lancelot,  pp.  6-7. 
12Ibid. , p.  27. 
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Signs 


"A  thing  which,  besides  evoking  one  idea  when  it  is 
seen,  evokes  a second,  is  called  a sign,"  the  Rhetoric 
states,  "as  when  one  sees  a branch  of  ivy  at  the  door  of  a 
house,  besides  the  idea  of  ivy,  one  realizes  that  wine  is 
sold  in  this  house."  [4]  The  concept  of  signs  goes  back  to 
the  early  Greeks,  but  what  Lamy  has  to  say  sounds  most  like 
a combination  of  St.  Augustine  and  Hobbes.  In  De  Doctrina 
Christiana , St.  Augustine  says: 


A sign  is  a thing  which,  over  and  above 
the  impression  it  makes  on  the  senses,  causes  some- 
thing else  to  come  into  the  mind  as  a consequence 
of  itself  . . . ,13 


Lamy  distinguishes  between  Natural  Signs,  as  smoke 
is  a sign  of  fire,  and  Artificial  Signs,  which  signify  what 
men  have  agreed  they  should  [4] . st.  Augustine  mentions 
Natural  and  Conventional  Signs,14  and  the  Port-Royal  Logic 
makes  a distinction  between  Natural  Signs  and  those  which 
exist  by  institution."  ^ it  is  probable,  however,  that 

13 

St.  Augustine  iv.  1.  p.  636. 

14Ibid. , p.  637. 

15Antoine  Arnauld  and  Pierre  Nicole,  La  Logique 
ou  L ° Art  de  Penser,  contenant,  outre  les  Regies  communes. 
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16 

Lamy  was  influenced  by  Hobbes,  who  was  in  a sense  Car- 
17 

tesian,  because  they  use  the  same  example.  The  British 

philosopher,  too,  defines  Natural  and  Artificial  Signs. 

A thick  cloud,  for  instance,  is  a Natural  Sign;,  but  human 

language  employs  Arbitrary  Signs,  "namely  those  we  make  a 

choice  of  at  our  own  pleasure,  as  a bush  hung  up  signifies 

1 ft 

that  wine  is  sold  here." 

In  regard  to  Artificial  Signs,  Lamy  says  that  men 
choose  them  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  that  there  is 
no  natural  relationship  between  the  word  and  what  it  stands 
for.  "Thus  we  can  distinguish  two  things  in  words,  the  body 
and  the  soul,  that  is,  that  which  is  material  and  that  which 
is  spiritual,  that  which  birds  who  imitate  men's  voices  have 


plusieurs  Observations  nouvelles  propre  a former  le  jugement 
(5th  ed.  rev.;  Paris:  1683),  p.  58. 

"^It  would  seem  likely  that  Lamy  was  familiar  with 
Hobbes'  work,  for  the  Englishman  held  many  ideas  in  common 
with  Descartes,  although  Hobbes  arrived  at  his  independently. 
(See  Richard  Peters,  Hobbes.  A Critical  Exposition  of  a Re- 
markable Combination  of  Analytical  Acumen  and  Speculative 
Imagination  in  the  Fields  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Psychology, 
Ethics,  Politics,  Law  and  Religion  [London:  1956],  p.  29.) 

17 

'Joseph  Burgess  (Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Philosophy  [New  York-London:  1939] , p.  252)  states  that 

Hobbes'  philosophy  can  be  considered  as  an  outgrowth  of  Car- 
tesianism  because  he  proposed  a solution  to  the  unsolved 
problems  of  Descartes*  dualism  of  substance  and  mind. 

ip 

Thomas  Hobbes,  De  Corpore,  quoted  by  Peters,  p.  14. 
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in  common  with  us,  and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  us."  [4] 

The  parallel  with  the  Grammar  is  obvious: 

Up  to  now  we  have  considered  in  regard  to 
Language  only  that  which  it  has  of  a material  nature 
and  which  is  common  ...  to  men  and  parrots.  It 
remains  for  us  to  examine  that  which  it  has  of  the 
spiritual,  . . . which  is  the  usage  which  we  make 
of  it  to  signify  our  thoughts.  . . . [Words  have] 
nothing  similar  in  themselves  to  thoughts.1^ 

Lamy  complains  that  men  often  speak  as  if  they  were 

parrots,  using  words  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  sense,  so 

that  very  few  speak  reasonably  [5].  Descartes,  too,  remarks 

that  parrots  and  magpies  can  utter  words  as  humans  do,  but 

20 

are  unable  to  show  that  they  understand  what  they  say. 

He,  also,  complains  that  the  majority  of  men  "attend  to 

words  rather  than  to  things ; ...  and  thus  very  frequently 

21 

assent  to  terms  without  attaching  to  them  any  meaning." 
Descartes  is  propounding  a reason  for  the  human  failure  to 
attain  true  knowledge;  Lamy  applies  the  concept  to  rhetoric. 

Pursuing  the  subject  of  the  development  of  language, 
Lamy  says  that  as  men  make  themselves  a language,  so  also 

•^Lancelot,  pp.  12-13. 

2^Veitch,  "Method,"  p.  189. 

2^Veitch,  "Principles,"  p.  332. 
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they  learn  to  write.  Languages  are  not  perfected  until  writ- 
ing is  discovered  because  in  speech,  the  tone,  facial  expres- 
sion, and  gestures  augment  what  is  said  and  make  the  meaning 
clear.  A written  discourse  is  dead,  deprived  of  these  aids, 
and  consequently  demands  exactitude  in  stating  and  connecting 
thoughts.  Thus,  writing  reveals  any  inadequacies  in  a lan- 
guage so  that  they  can  be  compensated  for.  For  example, 

Lamy  goes  on,  barbarous  languages  sufficed  when  it  was  only 
a matter  of  animal  life  and  a small  amount  of  commerce,  but 
they  were  insufficient  when  it  became  necessary  to  explain 
the  sciences  [18] . 

When  men  write,  as  when  they  speak,  they  are  free  to 
use  what  pleases  them.  Barbarians  used  only  images  to  mark 
things ; the  Chinese  have  thousands  of  characters  which 
signify  only  things,  not  relationships.  Originally  the 
Patriarchs,  to  whom  we  owe  our  method  of  writing  with  ele- 
ments which  can  be  combined,  wrote  only  certain  necessary 
characters , suppressing  those  which  could  be  supplied  by 
people  familiar  with  the  language — e.g.,  vowels  that  accom- 
pany consonants.  Hebrew  did  not  make  use  of  commas,  periods, 
or  accents,  nor  did  Greek  until  the  language  was  corrupted. 

The  Greeks,  Chinese,  Egyptians,  and  others  use  various  forms 
of  arrangement  of  their  characters  and  words.  Hieroglyphics 
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and  the  notes  and  abridgements  used  by  the  Romans  are  other 
ways  of  writing  [18-23] . 

Lamy's  explanation  of  the  development  of  languages 
is  intended  to  serve  his  purpose  of  giving  hints  that  will 
increase  the  understanding  of  his  own  language,  as  well  as 
facilitating  the  learning  of  other  languages. 

Since  language  develops  to  serve  man's  mental  opera- 
tions, Lamy  now  provides  background  for  the  comprehension  of 
grammar. 

Operations  of  the  Mind 

Although  Lamy  declares  that,  in  truth,  God  simply 
gave  man  language,  conferring  the  gift  upon  Adam,  and  that 
languages  did  not  develop  diversification  except  as  a result 
of  the  fall  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  he  proposes  a hypothetical 

group  cf  men,  in  the  same  way,  he  explains,  as  a scientist 
hypothesizes . 

For  the  purposes  of  illustration,  it  will  be  pretended 
that  these  men  arrive  on  earth  mature,  but  unable  to  speak. 
They  will  thus  need  to  invent  words  of  different  orders  to 
mark  the  design  of  the  tableau  of  thoughts  formed  in  their 
minds.  If  the  new  men  were  philosophers,  our  author  says, 
they  would  act  according  to  reason  and  tailor  their  language 
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to  fit  the  operations  of  their  minds.  Therefore,  Lamy  now 

describes  mental  operations. 

The  Port-Royal  Grammar  uses  these  operations  as  the 

basis  for  the  explanation  of  the  parts  of  speech,  but  uses 

22 

less  detail  than  Lamy  in  describing  them.  The  Logic  gives 
credit  to  the  Grammar  for  the  same  material  included  there. 
Lamy  and  the  Port-Royalists  are,  of  course,  following  Des- 
cartes; and,  since  Lamy  includes  details  relevant  to  rhetori- 
cal theory,  but  omitted  in  the  Grammar  and  the  Logic,  the 
original  source  will  form  the  basis  of  comparison. 

Perception  is  the  first  operation  of  the  mind.  The 
mind,.  Lamy  says,  apprehends  three  things;  "What  is  in  itself, 
first  truths — with  which  we  are  born — and  things  outside  it- 
self." [23] 

Descartes  had  explained  perceptions  as  a thought  pro- 
23 

cess  and  stated  that  the  mind  first  perceives  itself  in 

24 

perceiving  that  it  thinks.  The  mind  also  perceives,  within 
itself,  certain  common  notions  with  which  it  was  born,  such 
as  the  eternal  truth;  "If  equals  should  be  added  to  equals, 

22 

Lancelot,  pp.  27-28. 

23Veitch,  "Meditations,"  p.  229. 

24Veitch,  "Principles,"  p.  303. 
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the  whole  will  be  equal."  Further,  Descartes  adds  that  the 

mind  perceives  corporeal  objects,  although  such  perceptions 
, _ 26 

may  be  confused.  For  both  men,  then,  perception  is  three- 
fold. 

J udgment  is  the  second  operation  of  the  mind.  The 

mind  reflects  upon  what  it  has  discovered,  Lamy  says,  and 

sttributes  some  quality  to  it;  for  instance,  it  decides 

that  something  is  this  or  is  not  that  [24] . 

Descartes  also  speaks  of  the  reflection  of  the  mind 

upon  what  it  has  discovered.  Aside  from  apperceptions, 

thoughts  have  certain  other  forms,  "as  when  I will,  feel, 

a^^rni/  or  deny,  I always,  indeed,  apprehend  something  as  the 

object  of  my  thought,  but  I also  embrace  in  thought  something 

more  than  the  representation  of  the  object;  and  of  this 

class  of  thoughts  some  are  called  volitions  . . . and  others 
27 

judgments."  The  great  philosopher  refers  to  this  second 
operation  of  the  mind  again  when  he  avers  that  through  the 
understanding,  alone,  he  does  not  affirm  or  deny  anything, 


25Ibid. , p.  305. 

26Veitch,  "Meditations,"  p.  27. 
27Ibid. , p.  236. 
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but  merely  apprehends  the  ideas  regarding  which  judgments  may 
be  formed 

Reasoning  is  the  third  operation  of  the  mind,  Lamy 
continues,  by  which  we  draw  a consequence  from  the  first  two 
operations  [24] . Descartes  prescribes  rules  for  proper 
ratiocination  by  explaining  what  perceptions  and  judgments 
may  be  accepted  as  true  and  what  order  in  chains  of  reason- 
ing is  to  be  preserved  to  properly  deduce  one  truth  from  an- 
other.29' 30 


Passion  is  a feeling  in  the  will  of  movements  of 
esteem  or  scorn,  love  or  hate,  Lamy  adds,  so  all  that  occurs 
in  our  minds  is  either  action  or  passion  [24] . Descartes 
elaborates  upon  the  modes  of  thinking.  All  modes  of  thinking 


2 8 Ibid. , p.  252. 

29 

Veitch,  "Principles,"  p.  313. 

30Descartes'  explanation  of  ratiocination  in  the 
"Rules  for  the  Direction  of  the  Mind"  (quoted  in  The  Philo- 
sophical Works  of  Descartes,  trans.  Elizabeth  Haldane  and 
G.  R.  T.  Ross  [Cambridge:  1911] , p.  8,  hereafter  cited  as 

Haldane) , where  he  speaks  of  deduction,  is  more  clearly  stated. 
The  work  was  not  published,  however,  until  1701,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  established  as  a direct  source  for  Lamy.  There  is, 
nonetheless,  the  possibility  that  Lamy  was  familiar  with  it 
in  manuscript,  as  Haldane  states  in  a prefatory  note  (n.p.) 
that  it  was  used  by  Arnauld  and  Nicole  in  preparing  the 
second  edition  of  the  Logic,  1664.  The  work  is  cited  in 
this  paper  only  when  the  same  substance  is  in  other  works , 
but  not  as  clearly  worded. 
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may  be  referred  either  to  perception,  the  operation  of  the 

understanding,  or  to  volition,  the  operation  of  the  will; 

thus,  to  apprehend  through  the  sense  organs,  to  imagine  and 

conceive  purely  intelligible  things  are  forms  of  perception, 

but  to  desire,  to  be  averse  from,  in  other  words,  to  feel 

passion,  are,  like  judgments,  operations  of  the  will.31 

Further,  in  The  Passions  of  the  Soul,  Descartes  stated,  "Our 

thoughts  are  mainly  of  two  sorts,  the  one  being  the  actions 

32 

of  the  soul,  the  other  its  passions." 

An  idea  > Lamy  defines  as  the  form  of  a thought  which 
is  the  object  of  a perception.  For  instance,  when  a man  sees 
the  sun,  the  idea  of  the  sun  is  presented  to  the  mind  and  re- 
mains in  the  memory.  Consequently,  the  mind  is  filled  with 
an  infinity  of  ideas  of  material  things  and  also  of  truths 
not  received  through  the  senses  [24] . Descartes  expresses  it 
thus:  "All  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  to  be  regarded 

either  (1)  as  things  or  the  affections  of  things;  or  (2)  as 
eternal  truths  . . . [which]  possess  no  existence  beyond  our 
thought,"33  and  "Of  my  thoughts  some  are,  as  it  were,  images 

31Veitch,  "Principles,"  p.  313. 

33Haldane,  "Passions,"  p.  340. 

33Veitch,  "Principles,"  p.  318. 
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of  things,  and  to  these  alone  properly  belongs  the  name 

IDEA;  as  when  I think  (represent  to  my  mind)  a man,  a 

34 

chimera,  the  sky,  an  angel,  or  God." 

Sounds  and  Words 

Lamy  now  talks  for  a moment  of  what  we  know  today 
as  phonetics.  His  treatment  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  of 
the  subjects  of  the  development  of  languages  and  parts  of 
speech,  is  extremely  naive  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  that  he  attempted  an  explanation  at  all  is 
noteworthy.  The  men  first  occupy  themselves  with  forming 
words  to  be  the  signs  of  their  ideas;  the  signs,  in  that 
they  are  pronounced  or  can  be,  are  the  sounds  formed  by  the 
vocal  organs.  Among  these  are  simple  ones  to  which  all  others 
may  be  reduced;  for  example,  French  has  twenty-four  sounds 
marked  by  as  many  letters.  The  vocal  mechanism  can  differ 
in  substance  and  in  manner  of  use,  so  the  same  letters  have 
different  pronunciations  in  different  nations.  If  all  vari- 
ations were  considered  and  marked  differently,  we  could  have 
many  more  sounds  than  letters;  we  can  either  increase  or 
decrease  the  alphabet.  Pretending  that  the  new  troup  of  men 

34Veitch , "Meditations,"  p.  236. 
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used  the  French  alphabet,  it  is  clear  that  if  they  used  only 
twenty-four  simple  sounds,  they  could  name  only  twenty-four 
different  things,  but  by  combining  sounds  or  letters  into 
two-letter  words,  three-letter  words,  etc.,  the  possibilities 
are  infinite  [25-26] . 

Having  made  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
developing  words,  Lamy  ends  with  suggestions  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  ideal  language,  through  which  he  hopes  to 
make  clear  what  composes  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  a 
language : 

(1)  Use  as  few  syllables  as  possible?  (2)  choose 
them,  if  possible,  for  the  relationship  between  the  thing 
and  the  sound,  as  in  the  words  bray,  baa,  etc.;  (3)  make 
the  liaison  between  related  things  clear  by  composing  the 
words  to  signify  them  of  similar  sounds,  with  only  one  or 
two  differing  sounds,  or  use  the  same  letters  for  both,  but 
arrange  them  differently,  as  in  the  sacred  language  [27-28] . 

Continuing  to  discuss  the  development  of  all  languages, 
Lamy  excuses  himself  for  including  what  many  consider  suit- 
able only  for  grammarians,  because  they  suppose  that  rhetoric 
consist  only  of  ornaments.  Such  people,  he  claims,  are  as 
misguided  as  those  who  suppose  that  color  is  the  principal 
beauty  of  a painting.  "I  pay  no  heed  to  their  judgments, 
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and  will  reflect  upon  manners  that  are  peculiar  to  certain 
languages  whenever,  by  so  doing,  the  fundaments  of  the  Art 
of  Speaking  are  disclosed."  [29] 

Diversification  of  Languages 

Our  rhetorician  then  discusses  the  differences  in 
the  needs  of  different  levels  of  civilization.  Primitive 
peoples  have  need  of  few  words;  they  are  limited  in  their 
knowledge  and  lack  the  delicacy  to  differentiate  between 
things.  As  they  pay  greater  heed  to  more  things  about  them, 
their  terms  embody  more  distinct  ideas  and  they  have  more  of 
them.  As  things  differ  in  degree,  for  instance,  when  this 
is  perceived,  diminutives  and  words  to  augment  are  developed. 
Also,  things  can  be  regarded  in  a general  way,  ignoring  indi- 
vidual differences,  so  that  an  abstract  idea  is  formed,  and 
an  abstract  term,  such  as  humanity , developed.  Languages 
differ,  according  to  needs,  in  the  number  of  diminutives  or 
augmentives,  or  abstract  terms.  People  see  things  differ- 
ently, and  their  languages  reflect  this,  one  observing  what 
others  neglect.  That  is  why  translation  often  must  be  done 
by  circumlocution.  To  avoid  circumlocution,  we  often  take 
foreign  words  into  the  language,  incognito , for  example,  be- 


cause no  French  word  can  express  it.  This  divergence  of 
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view  also  accounts  for  differences  between  languages  which 
stem  from  the  same  root.  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish 
all  took  Latin  words  for  window,  but  their  choices  were  dif- 
ferent, because  they  saw  windows  variously  as  doors,  wind- 
openings,  etc.  [31]. 

Another  reason  for  diversification  in  languages 
lies  in  the  desire  some  people  have  for  ease  and  smoothness 
in  speaking.  Too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  is 
offensive  to  delicate  ears.  Lamy  talks  briefly  of  the  Georgian 
and  Turkish  languages,  which  use  fewer  terms  and  are  easier, 
but  sound  unpleasant  to  us  [31] . 

In  passing,  Lamy  mentions,  but  does  not  name,  a 
learned  Englishman  who  described  how  adverbs  and  adjectives 
were  derived  from  nouns  by  adding  a few  letters,  such  as  ly , 
y,  ish.  The  same  Englishman  claims  that  original  English 
words  relate  to  the  things  signified  by  them.  Str,  for 
example,  indicates  great  effort;  st^  less;  words  starting 
with  thr  indicate  flowing  movement,  wr  an  oblique;  cl^  be- 
tokens adherence.  Endings  can  have  this  same  accord  with 
things  signified  [32] . 

Everyone,  Lamy  counsels,  can  observe  similar  charac- 
teristics of  the  languages  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and 
they  must  do  so  if  they  wish  to  become  proficient  in  them. 
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For  this  reason,  he  concludes,  what  he  has  said  is  worth- 
while and  useful.  Lamy  has  provided  another  insight,  not 
just  into  rhetoric,  but  into  the  general  area  of  belles- 
lettres  . He  has  also  completed  his  explanation  of  how  lan- 
guage in  general  develops.  To  increase  student  comprehen- 
sion of  grammatical  rules,  the  basis  of  Correctness  in 
speech,  Lamy  now  discusses  the  development  of  the  parts  of 
speech. 

The  Development  of  the  Parts  of  Speech 

Words  being  representations  of  what  passes  in  men’s 

minds,  Lamy  says,  it  follows  that  the  understanding  of  the 

mind's  operations  is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  words. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Port-Royal  Grammar  uses  the  same 

Cartesian  formulation  of  mental  operations  as  the  basis  for 

35 

grammatical  rules.  Since,  in  the  treatment  of  the  develop- 
ment and  functions  of  the  elements  of  language,  as  well  as 
in  the  actual  wording  of  the  rules  and  examples  used,  the 
Rhetoric  so  closely  parallels  the  Grammar , a detailed  examin- 
ation of  similarities  would  be  tediously  repetitious.  It 
will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  recount  Lamy’s  discussion  of 

35Lancelot,  pp.  27-28. 
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grammatical  precepts,  without  too  much  detail,  citing  the 
related  passages  from  the  Grammar,  with  occasional  elucida- 
tions to  establish  similarities. 

Nouns 


The  first  operation  of  the  mind  being  perception , 

the  first  step  in  creating  language  to  serve  man's  needs  is 

to  give  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  names.  Treating  of 

Nouns,  Substantive  and  Adjective,  both  works  state  that 

nouns  signify  the  "objects  of  our  thoughts  or  things,"  i.e., 

substances,  and  are  substantives;  or  signify  the  "manner 

of  a thing's  being,"  i.e.,  accidents  or  attributes — such  as 

to  be  round — and  are  adjectives.  Adjectives  may  become 

substantives,  as  red  becomes  redness , and  substantives  may 

become  adjectives,  as  man  becomes  human  [34].  Articles 

restrain  and  determine  significations  of  nouns,  applying 

them  to  a particular  thing,  as  nouns  usually  signify  things 

37 

in  a general  or  unlimited  way  [34] . 

Lamy  says  that  when  we  compare  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts  with  other  things,  "we  reflect  upon  the  places  where 


3 6 Ibid. , pp.  30-32. 
37Ibid. , p.  52. 
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they  are?  upon  the  time  of  their  duration,  upon  what  they 

are;  upon  what  they  are  not;  and  upon  their  references 

and  relations.”  [35]  Both  books  agree  that  some  languages 

accomplish  this  purpose  by  the  use  of  different  noun  endings, 

i.e.,  ablative,  vocative  cases,  etc.,  and  the  Grammar  goes 

38 

into  detail  in  this  regard.  Also,  both  works  state  that 

languages  which  do  not  have  cases  for  nouns  make  use  of 

39 

Prepositions  or  Particles,  e.g.,  of,  to,  by  [36]. 

Since  men  rarely  speak  of  anything  without  including 

its  relationships  of  place,  situation,  distance,  etc.,  and 

yet  men  wish  to  abridge  their  discourse,  they  employ  Adverbs. 

These  are  called  adverbs  because  they  are  ordinarily  joined 

to  the  verb.  Their  function  is  to  permit  saying  with  one 

word  what  would  ordinarily  require  a preposition  and  a noun; 

both  books  give  the  example  of  wisely  taking  the  place  of 

40 

with  wisdom  [36] . 

Verbs 

The  second  operation  of  the  mind  is  j udging  and  both 
the  Rhetoric  and  the  Grammar  define  a proposition  as  an 


38Ibid. , 

P- 

43. 

39Ibid. , 

pp. 

85-86 

4°Ibid. , 

P- 

90. 
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expression  of  judgment  which  includes  two  terms:  Subject, 

that  of  which  we  affirm,  and  Attribute,  that  which  is  af- 
firmed, and  the  liaison  between  the  two  terms,  which  is  the 
Verb,  signifying  the  affirmation  of  our  minds.  For  example, 
the  earth  is  round  is  a proposition,  and  earth  is  the  subject 

of  which  we  affirm  the  attribute  round,  while  is  represents 

41 

the  mental  affirmation  [38], 

Lamy  goes  on  to  say  that  a single  verb,  such  as 
to_be,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  affirming,  but  our  desire 
to  abridge  discourse  causes  us  to  say  I read,  in  place  of 
I am  reading,  so  that  one  word  signifies  the  affirming  and 
the  thing  [39] . 

The  Grammar  says: 


Because  men  are  naturally  led  to  abridge  their  ex- 
pressions, they  have  almost  always  joined  other 
significations  to  the  affirmation  in  the  same  word, 

. . . so  that  two  words  form  a proposition:  as  when 

I say  . . . Pierre  lives  [it  is  the  same  as  saying] 
Pierre  is  living.  From  that  has  come  the  great 
diversity  of  verbs  in  each  language;  instead  of  which 
if  they  [men]  had  been  content  with  giving  the  verb 
the  general  signification  of  affirmation,  without 
joining  to  it  any  particular  attribute,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  more  than  a single  verb  in 
each  language,  that  which  is  called  substantive.42 


41Ibid. . pp.  91-92. 
42Ibid. , pp.  93-94. 
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Pronouns 

Lamy  goes  on  to  explain  that  Pronouns  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  nouns  in  order  to  avoid  disagreeable  repeti- 
tion in  discourse,  and  then  talks  of  person,  number,  etc., 
commenting  also  that  ancient  languages  used  different  verb 
endings  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  pronouns  [39]  . Examples 
of  such  verbs  are  given  in  Hebrew,  showing  how  one  verb 
could  express  an  entire  proposition  [40] . 

"As  men  have  been  obliged  to  speak  often  of  the 
same  things  in  the  same  discourse,  and  it  would  have  been 
importunate  to  always  repeat  the  same  words,  they  have  in- 
vented certain  words  to  take  the  place  of  these  nouns?  and 

43 

which  for  that  reason  they  called  Pronouns,"  the  Grammar 
states.  Persons,  genders,  cases  are  all  discussed  in  de- 
tail.44 In  regard  to  the  type  of  verb  which  signifies 
person,  attribute,  and  affirmation  in  one  word,  the  Grammar 
gives  Latin  examples:  vivo  for  I am  living;  sedeo  for  I am 

sitting.45 


43Ibid. , 

P- 

59. 

44Ibid. , 

pp. 

59-60 

45Ibid. . 

P* 

94. 
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Continuing  the  discussion  of  verbs,  the  Grammar  says 

that  an  affirmation  can  be  made  "according  to  different  times, 

since  one  can  assure  of  a thing  that  it  is,  or  has  been,  or 

will  be,  from  which  it  occurs  that  there  have  been  given 

other  inflections  to  the  verb,  in  order  to  signify  different 
46 

times."  Lamy  echoes  the  Grammar  and  then  defines  Past  and 

47 

Future  tenses.  Definite  and  Indefinite  [41].  Lamy  also 
discusses  the  Moods  of  verbs,  which  signify  "the  manner  of 
affirmation,"  that  is,  Indicative,  which  is  simple  affirma- 
tion; Imperative,  a command;  Optative,  indicating  an  ardent 
desire  that  something  may  happen,  used  principally  by  the 
Greeks;  Subjunctive,  which  implies  a condition.  He  says 
that  the  Infinitive  is  most  used  in  linking  two  propositions 
and  comments  that  Participles  signify  only  the  thing  affirmed 
and  not  the  Affirmation.  Lamy  also  explains  the  difference 

between  active  and  passive  verbs  [43] . All  of  this  is  taken 
_ 48 

from  the  Grammar , though  Lamy  barely  mentions  what  that 
book  handles  in  elaborate  detail. 


46Ibid. , p.  105. 
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Ibid. 


48 

Ibid.  The  Grammar  treats  Indicative  and  Imperative 
on  p.  93;  Optative,  p.  Ill;  Subjunctive,  pp.  109-110;  In- 
finitives, p.  114;  Participles,  p.  129;  and  active  and  pas- 
sive verbs  on  p.  119. 
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Particles 

The  Rhetoric  and  the  Grammar  both  state  that  the 

third  operation  of  the  mind,  reasoning , is  the  drawing  of 

a conclusion  from  two  propositions.  It  is  an  extension  of 

the  second  operation  and  is  simply  a chaining  together  of 

the  two  propositions.  This  enchainment  employs  such  particles 

49 

as  then,  finally,  since  [53] . 

The  fourth  operation  of  the  mind,  which  some  philo- 
sophers add,  is  Method , Lamy  states.  By  this,  several  argu- 
ments are  disposed  and  ordered  and  the  same  particles  are 
used  for  this  operation  as  are  used  for  reasoning. 

All  the  other  operations  of  the  mind  are  reducible 
to  one  of  these  four  operations:  we  divide  and  distinguish, 

for  which  we  use  Negatives;  we  compare  and  associate  things, 
using  Conjunctives;  also.  Conditionals,  such  as  if,  link 
propositions  [53] . Such  parts  of  speech  do  not  mark  objects 
of  our  thoughts,  but  the  actions  of  our  minds.50  Some,  for 

instance  the  Interjections  hci  or  alas , indicate  the  movements 

51 

of  the  soul,  such  as  surprise  or  sorrow.  Still  other  parts 
49 

p.  115. 

5QIbld. , p.  91. 

51 


Ibid. , pp.  149-50. 


of  speech  serve  to  show  the  connection  between  several 


propositions  which  follow  one  another.  That  is  such  a 

, , 52 

particle,  both  the  Rhetoric  and  the  Grammar  state  [54] , 
and  the  Rhetoric  gives  the  following  example:  In  the  sen- 

tence I know  that  God  is  good,  the  word  that  links  I know 
and  God  is  good.  Also,  for  the  purpose  of  abridging,  the 

verb  in  the  second  proposition  is  often  put  into  the  infini- 

53 

tive,  which  is  the  greatest  use  of  that  part  of  speech. 

In  all  this  explication  of  the  parts  of  speech, 

Lamy  handles  everything  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Port-Royal 
Grammar , even  to  the  point  that  his  examples  are  frequently 
the  same.  Since,  however,  he  is  dealing  with  grammar  as  a 
basis  for  rhetoric,  in  the  same  way  that  Quintilian  treated 
it  as  a part  of  Correctness  of  Style,  Lamy  brings  in  certain 
ideas  not  included  in  the  Grammar.  For  example,  when  dis- 
cussing the  operations  of  the  mind,  he  points  out  that  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  object  of  our  thoughts, 
we  feel  movements  of  the  will,  such  as  esteem  or  scorn  [55]. 
The  Grammar  does  not  mention  this,  except  in  relation  to 
Interjections,  which  the  authors  refer  to  as  "only  more 


52Ibid. 

53Ibid. . p.  114. 
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natural  than  artificial  utterances  which  mark  the  movements 
of  our  soul."^  Lamy,  on  the  other  hand,  discusses  what  must 
be  done  to  portray  the  passions,  because  discourse  would  not 
be  correct  if  it  did  not  reflect  the  passions  which  are 
ever-present  in  the  human  mind.  "Discourse  is  imperfect," 
the  priest  maintains,  "when  it  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  the 
movements  of  our  will,  and  no  more  resembles  our  mind,  of 
which  it  should  be  the  image,  than  a cadaver  resembles  a 
living  body."  [55]  Thus,  in  choosing  words,  one  must  con- 
sider more  than  the  strict  signification  of  the  word;  the 
emotional  overtones  must  also  be  considered.  To  explain  this, 
Lamy  borrows  from  the  Port-Royal  Logic. 

Accessory  Meanings  of  Nouns 

There  are  nouns,  Lamy  says,  which  encompass  two 
ideas:  the  principal  idea  represents  the  thing  signified; 

the  accessory  idea  represents  the  thing  signified,  invested 
with  certain  circumstances . For  example,  the  word  liar  car- 
ries the  principal  idea  of  teller  of  an  untruth;  it  also 
carries  the  accessory  idea  of  someone  to  be  scorned,  because 
there  is,  implied  in  the  word,  a conscious  will  to  deceive  [55]. 

54 


Ibid. . pp.  149-50. 
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The  Logic  says : 

Now  it  often  happens  that  a word  besides  the 
principal  idea,  which  we  regard  as  the  proper  signifi- 
cation of  that  word,  excites  many  other  ideas  which 
may  be  termed  accessory  . . . . ^5 

The  Logic  uses  the  example  of  the  word  liar . 

As  Descartes  had  said  that  "we  can  scarcely  conceive 
anything  with  such  distinctness  as  to  separate  entirely  what 
we  conceive  from  the  words  that  were  selected  to  express 
it,"  Lamy  explains  that  the  accessory  ideas  become  so  asso- 
ciated with  the  principal  ideas  that  the  word  always  awakens 
the  emotions  embodied  in  the  accessory  ideas.  The  associa- 
tion results  from  customary  usage  and  from  the  fact  that  when 
we  are  experiencing  emotions,  our  manner,  tone  of  voice,  and 
other  conditions  reveal  the  passion  we  are  feeling;  the 

% 

words  used  in  passion,  then,  come  ultimately  to  be  so  associ- 
ated with  it  that  the  words  alone  evoke  the  emotion  [55-56] . 
His  expression  resembles  that  of  the  Logic,  which  mentions 
customary  usage  and  adds : 

Sometimes  these  accessory  ideas  are  not 
attached  to  words  by  common  usage,  but  they  are 

55Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  116. 

5^Veitch,  "Principles,"  p.  332. 
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joined  to  them  by  he  who  uses  them.  And  these  are 
properly  those  which  are  prompted  by  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  by  the  facial  expression,  by  the  use  of 
gestures  and  by  the  other  natural  signs  which  attach 
to  our  words  an  infinity  of  ideas  . . . . 

Lamy  explains  that  there  is  no  need  to  study  to  de- 
vise these  words;  the  accessory  ideas  attach  themselves 
naturally  to  the  words.  Thus,  passions  paint  themselves 
naturally  in  discourse  by  the  selection  of  words. 

Syntax — The  Construction  of 
Words  Together 

Now  that  the  reader  has  an  understanding  of  how  lan- 
guage and  parts  of  speech  developed,  Lamy  takes  up  the  rules 
for  grammatical  construction,  naturally  following  the  lead 
of  the  Port-Royal  Grammar . Both  books  admonish  that  order 
and  arrangement  of  the  terms  within  discourse  is  important; 

if  relationships  are  not  evidenced,  the  discourse  will  not 

58 

make  sense  [57] . Thus  substantives  and  adjectives  must 
agree  so  that  it  will  be  understood  that  they  are  related  in 
the  same  way  that  manner  of  being  is  related  to  being.  The 
two  must  agree  in  gender  and  number,  and  Lamy  comments  that 

57Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  117. 

^Lancelot,  p.  150. 
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in  Hebrew,  the  verb,  too,  must  agree  in  gender.  Substantives, 
adjectives,  and  verbs  must  agree  as  to  number,  although  some- 
times, both  books  observe,  we  use  a singular  verb  with  plural 
nouns  because  we  conceive  of  a collection  of  things  as  being 

one  thing.  It  is  similarly  possible  to  conceive  of  a singu- 

59 

lar  noun  as  a plurality,  and  therefore  use  a plural  verb. 

II 

"As  discourse  is  but  an  image  of  our  thoughts,  Lamy 
reiterates,  "to  make  it  natural,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
signs  for  all  the  features  of  our  thoughts  and  to  represent 
them  all  as  they  are  found  arranged  in  our  mind."  [59] 

This  would  be  consistently  done  in  all  languages,  but  for 
man's  desire  to  shorten  his  speech,  for  which  he  chooses 
truncated  expressions.  Such  expressions,  however,  although 
they  seem  not  to  follow  a natural  order,  really  differ  only 
in  that  some  word,  which  easily  supplies  itself,  has  been 
suppressed. 

These  extraordinary  ways  of  speaking,  the  rhetori- 
cian explains,  are  Figures;  and  there  are  Figures  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Grammar.  Figures  of  Grammar  are  departures  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  construction,  or,  according  to  both 


59 


Ibid. , pp.  150-51. 
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the  Grammar  and  the  Rhetoric,  "grammatical  irregularities." 
Lamy  lists  Syllepsis  or  Conception,  Ellipsis,  Hyperbaton, 
and  Enallage  [60] . The  Grammar  lists  the  first  three,  omits 
Enallage,  and  adds  Pleonasmus  or  Abundance,61  which  Lamy  also 
mentions  later. 

Lamy  does  not  particularly  recommend  the  use  of  these 
Figures.  Speakers  who  are  to  be  clearly  understood,  he  main- 
tains, speak  simply  and  express  their  thoughts  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  Lamy  agrees  with  the  Port-Royal  Grammar 
that  Grammatical  Figures  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  genius 

of  the  French  language,  which  loves  conciseness,  simplicity, 

6 2 

and  natural  order.  Nevertheless,  the  capabilities  of  the 
audience  must  be  considered;  if  the  auditors  are  quick- 
minded,  they  will  be  bored  if  everything  is  fully  explained. 
Besides,  the  speaker  himself  in  his  eagerness  to  communicate 
is  impatient  of  too  many  words.  Still,  Lamy  does  not  recom- 
mend the  Figures  of  Grammar  as  a solution,  but  rather  the 
selection  of  one  word  which  can  excite  several  ideas,  thus 
permitting  the  retrenchment  of  other  words.  On  the  other 

60Ibid. , p.  155. 

61Ibid. , pp.  155-56. 

62 


Ibid. , p.  157. 
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hand,  if  the  audience  is  made  up  of  simple  people,  nothing 
should  be  retrenched,  for  nothing  should  be  left  to  their 
divination  [61] . 

Thus,  depending  upon  the  audience,  there  can  be  two 

errors  committed  in  the  selection  of  expressions.  One  can 

be  "too  diffuse  and  prodigal  [or]  too  spare  and  dry,"  [62] 

Lamy  says,  echoing  the  Grammar's  dictum  that  there  is  to  be 

not  one  word  too  many,  nor  one  too  few.  Unnecessary  words, 

Lamy  calls  the  "Excrements  of  Discourse.”  When  words  are 

used  repetitiously,  only  to  lengthen  discourse,  it  is  called 
64 

Tautology,  and  when  discourse  is  full  of  superfluous  verbi- 
age, it  is  called  Perissology.  Nevertheless,  Father  Lamy 
reasons,  one  ought  not  to  be  so  frugal  that  he  fears  to  add 
one  more  word  than  necessary.  Such  an  addition  is  sometimes 
an  elegancy  called  Pleonasmus  or  Abundance  [63] . 

Clearness 

Taking  up  Clearness,  the  ancients'  second  virtue  of 
Style,  Lamy  now  lists  possible  sins  against  clarity  [71] . 

In  this  regard,  Lamy  seems  to  be  following  Quintilian. 

63Ibid. , p.  155. 

64See  Quintilian  viii.  3.  50-51. 
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To  me  clearness  is  the  first  essential: 

correct  words,  regular  order,  no  long-drawn-out 

ending,  nothing  lacking  and  nothing  superfluous 
65 

• • • • 

Natural  order,  Lamy  says,  produces  clarity,  and  a 
reversal  of  this  order  or  the  transposition  of  words  opposes 
clarity.  For  instance,  he  elucidates,  it  is  a kind  of  trans- 
position to  too  far  separate  words  which  must  clarify  each 
other,  or  the  reader  will  have  forgotten  the  beginning  by 
the  time  he  reaches  the  end  [71] . 

Superfluity  of  words  is  the  second  sin  against 
clarity;  the  retrenchment  of  unneeded  words  makes  discourse 
short  and  clear  [73] . 

Third,  the  rules  of  syntax  or  construction  must  be 
observed  in  order  to  avoid  Amphibologia  or  Equivocation 
[72-74] . 

Fourth,  too  long  and  too  frequent  Parentheses  are 
vices  [74]  . 


^^Ibid.  viii.  2.  22.  Lamy's  discussion  of  the  sins 

against  clarity  seems  most  closely  related  to  Quintilian's 
treatment  of  Clearness  of  Style.  Aristotle,  too,  had  ex- 
pressed some  of  the  same  ideas  (iii.  5-6.). 


Usage 


As  a background  for  Clearness,  which  is  dependent  on 
usage,  Lamy  now  pauses  to  discuss  the  true  origins  of  lan- 
guages. Referring  to  the  fall  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Lamy 
says  that  when  men  first  separated,  their  activities  were  few, 
so  they  had  few  words.  Language  then  was  easy  to  change  [81] . 
Changes  came  about  through  modification  of  the  mother  language 
or  through  the  invention  of  new  words.  Modifications  of  the 
mother  tongue  occurred  because  people  of  different  tempera- 
ments, living  in  different  climates,  pronounce  words  differ- 
ently. Thus,  though  they  are  speaking  the  same  language,  they 
seem  to  be  speaking  different  languages  because  of  diversity 
of  pronunciation  [82] . This  diversity  also  disguises  words 
appropriated  from  another  language.  Individuality  of  disposi- 
tion causes  one  group  of  people  to  favor  certain  letters  or 
word  endings,  and  the  tendency  is  for  men  to  adopt  what  they 
find  easy  and  natural  to  them.  From  this,  dialects  and, 
ultimately,  new  languages  evolve.  The  French,  for  instance, 
were  inclined  to  put  an  before  s_,  so  the  Latin  scribere 
became  escribere  and  a new  language  developed  [83] . Aside 
from  the  modifications  of  a mother  tongue,  producing  new 
words,  men  invented  their  own  words  as  their  activities  be- 
came more  numerous.  Since  they  were  geographically  separated. 
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they  did  not  add  the  same  words.  Man's  innate  love  of  novelty 
also  caused  the  establishment  of  new  words  and  pronuncia- 
tions [84] . As  one  group  grew  strong,  they  conquered  other 
groups,  and  the  vanquished,  seeking  favor  from  the  victors, 
adopted  the  language  of  the  conquerors.  Thus  a language  was 
disseminated  throughout  a state.  Changes  in  the  state,  such 
as  invasions,  changed  the  language.  Latin,  for  example,  was 
corrupted  into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French.  Colonization 
also  produced  new  words  and  modifications  of  old  [85-87] . 

Usage,  in  other  words,  exercises  sovereignty  over  language 
[87]  . 

Quintilian  gave  usage  the  first  place  among  the  fac- 
66 

tors  creating  language.  Thus  Lamy  in  saying,  "Usage  is  the 

* 

master  of  languages.  They  are  learned  through  usage,"  [88] 
was  expressing  a belief  in  common  with  the  ancient  Roman. 

Lamy  refutes  Epicurus'  claim  that  language  developed  through 
the  breath  being  expelled  in  a particular  way  when  men  were 
presented  with  new  objects.  There  are,  of  course,  natural 
utterances  and  when  men  experience  passions,  the  breath  is 
emitted  in  a certain  way,  forming  sighs  and  exclamations. 

This  language,  however,  is  very  different  from  the  language 

66Quintilian  i.  6.  1-4. 
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which  we  use  to  express  our  ideas;  the  language  we  use  de- 
pends upon  man's  free  choice  of  certain  signs.  If  language 
were  natural,  all  men  would  speak  the  same  one;  there  is  no 
variance  between  men  in  what  they  do  by  instinct.  Only  where 
they  have  freedom  to  choose  is  there  variety.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  usage  is  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  language.  An 
individual  proposes  a new  word,  others  adopt  it,  and  it  be- 
comes a word  containing  an  idea  which  has  become  associated 
with  it  through  custom.  It  is  the  nature  of  a sign,  Lamy 
explains,  that  it  be  known  among  those  who  use  it.  Thus, 
words  must  be  used  only  to  signify  what  it  was  previously 
determined  they  would  signify  [89-90] . 

In  this  Lamy  has  borrowed  from  the  Port-Royal  Logic. 
The  definitions  of  names  or  words  are  always  arbitrary,  the 
Logic  states.  in  other  words,  men  may  use  a term  in  any  way 
they  please,  so  long  as  they  explain  what  they  are  doing.67 
Yet  in  defining  words,  "we  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  custom  in  not  giving  to  words  a sense 
altogether  removed  from  that  which  they  have,  . . .”68  and 
definitions  are  false  if  they  do  not  "join  to  the  sounds  the 

Pi  7 

Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  105. 

68Ibid. . p.  112. 
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same  ideas  which  are  joined  to  them  by  the  ordinary  usage  of 
those  employing  them."69 

Now  Lamy  reverts  to  Quintilian.  Some  speakers  carry 
either  novelty,  that  is  the  invention  of  new  words,  or  tra- 
dition, that  is  using  antique  words,  to  extremes?  both  sin 

against  common  sense,  our  rhetorician  explains.  "Antiquity 

70 

lends  dignity  to  proper  words,"  Quintilian  said,  but  cau- 
tioned against  overuse  of  such  words.  The  great  Roman  also 
suggested  the  use  of  newly-coined  words,  but  indicated  that 
it  must  be  done  circumspectly.^ 

Lamy  goes  on  to  explain  that  when  usage  does  not  fur- 
nish proper  terms  to  express  what  he  want  to  say,  the  speaker 
is  justified  in  recalling  those  which  usage  mistakenly  dis- 

that  is,  to  use  obsolete  words.  Likewise  the  speaker 
is  justified  in  inventing  a new  word  when  there  is  no  suit— 
^kle  one  available.  He  ought  not  to  be  blamed,  but  praised, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  language  should  be  blamed  [90]. 
Quintilian,  even  more  than  Lamy,  emphasized  the  orator’s 


°*Ibid. , p.  115. 

70 

Quintilian  viii.  iii.  24. 
71Ibid.  31-37. 
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right  to  coin  words  because  "we  suffer  from  the  poverty  of 
72 

our  speech." 

As  Quintilian  made  it  clear  that  when  he  speaks  of 
usage  as  a criterion  for  Correctness,  he  means  the  usage  of 
educated  people,  so  Lamy  makes  the  same  distinction:  by 

"custom"  is  meant  the  language  of  the  refined  and  not  the 
common  people  [93].  To  distinguish  between  the  good  language 
of  the  refined  and  the  bad  language  of  the  ignorant,  Lamy 
says,  there  are  three  means:  Experience,  observing  good 

speakers,  or  even  better,  good  writers,  as  they  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  eliminate  any  bad  words  that  might  slip  into 
speech;  Reason,  discovering  whether  the  language  accords 
with  the  fundamental  requirements  of  all  languages  or  has 
been  corrupted?  Analogy,  testing  new  and  seemingly  incorrect 
expressions  by  comparing  them  with  those  known  to  be  correct 
[94-96].  Quintilian  handled  each  of  these  in  the  same  way,7^ 
though  he  does  not  speak  of  Experience,  but  of  Authority  and 
Antiquity.  Further,  as  Quintilian  said  that  rules  do  not 
produce  facile  speakers,  but  reading  and  hearing  is  required 

72Ibid.  33. 

73Ibid.  i.  6.  45. 

74 


Ibid.  1-45. 
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for  the  student  to  develop  a store  of  ideas  and  words,  that 
the  command  of  words,  figures,  and  rhythmical  arrangement 
is  to  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  best  authors,"75  so 
Lamy  iterates  that  Experience  is  the  best  method  of  testing 
whether  language  is  good  or  bad  [96] . 

Learning  Usage  in  Foreign  Tongues 

In  accord  with  his  stated  intention  of  giving  insight 
into  linquistic  study,  and  his  implied  intention  of  purifying 
the  vernacular,  Lamy  explains  what  is  needed  to  learn  a lan- 
guage so  that  one  can  express  himself  in  it  clearly.  The 
student  must  do  two  things  to  learn  a language  well:  (1) 

study  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  (2)  become  familiar 
with  its  idioms  [97] . 

The  genius  of  a language  consists  of  certain  qualities 
of  Style  adopted  by  those  who  speak  it.  For  example,  the 
genius  of  French  is  its  terseness  and  simplicity,  as  compared 
with  Oriental  languages,  for  instance,  which  abound  in  ab- 
struse expressions  because  the  Orientals  like  to  occupy  them- 
selves by  analyzing  subtle  meanings  [97] . 


75Ibid. 


x.  2.  1. 
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The  idioms,  as  well  as  the  words,  distinguish  one 
language  from  another.  Lamy  gives  an  explanation  of  what  he 
means  by  good  idiomatic  speech  which  M.  de  Vaugelas,  the  arbi- 
ter of  French  usage,  had  made.  "Each  language  has  its  terms 
and  its  diction,  and  who,  for  example,  speaks  Latin  as  do 
several,  with  Latin  words  and  French  phrases,  does  not 
speak  Latin,  but  French,  or  rather  speaks  neither  French 
nor  Latin,"  the  language  master  states.  Lamy,  following 
the  same  idea,  says  that  it  is  not  enough  to  use  French  words. 
If  they  are  arranged  as  a German  would  arrange  his  words,  one 
is  not  speaking  French,  but  French  German  [97]. 

Errors  to  Avoid  in  the  Vernacular 

Following  these  introductory  remarks,  Lamy  adapts  what 
Quintilian  had  to  say  in  regard  to  selecisms,  barbarisms,77 
foreign  words  and  provincialisms,78  and  obsolete  words79  to 
his  language  and  times.  in  standard  fashion,  our  author 


Pranrnia76C!a?VaVre  de  Vaugelas-  Remarques  sur  la  Langue 
|£gn<j.oise,  int.  by  Jeanne  Streicher  JParis:  1934)  , pp.  509- 

77 

Quintilian  i.  5. 

78 

Ibid.  viii.  l.  1-3. 

79 


Ibid.  2.  12-13. 
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discusses  Hebrewisms,  Hellenism,  provincialisms,  and  archa- 
isms [97-98] . 

Continuing  his  discussion  of  Clearness,  Lamy  reiter- 
ates two  rules  mentioned  under  Correctness:  (1)  words  should 

be  used  to  express  only  those  ideas  which  custom  has  affixed 
to  them,  i.e.,  the  words  must  be  familiar  and  precise;  (2) 
cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the  accessory  meanings  that 
attach  themselves  to  words,  lest  the  speaker  give  a base  idea 
of  something  he  intended  to  glorify  [98] . 

With  these  two  rules,  Lamy  is  merely  saying  what  all 
rhetoricians  had  said  before  him.  Aristotle  had  cautioned 

against  meanness  and  undue  elevation,  recommending  the  use 

80 

of  current  and  ordinary  words  to  secure  clearness,  and 

81 

Quintilian  voices  the  same  sentiments.  Yet,  as  has  been 
shown,  Lamy's  expression  of  these  rules  is  most  closely  akin 
to  ideas  enunciated  in  the  Port -Royal  Logic. 

Lamy  also  cautions  against  the  overuse  of  phrases 
borrowed  from  others,  for  they  reveal  a lack  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  [99] . Lamy  is  putting  in  another 
plea  for  a virile  rhetoric.  Continuing  to  pursue  the  subject 


on 

Aristotle  iii.  1.  14046b.  5. 

81Quintilian  viii.  2.  1-3. 
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of  Clearness  of  Style,  Lamy  states  that  speakers  are  to  con- 
sider whether  the  ideas  of  the  words  joined  together  may 
properly  be  joined  together.  To  explain  the  statement, 

Lamy  borrows  an  example  from  Hobbes.  "The  idea  of  every  word, 
separately  and  alone,  may  be  sufficiently  clear,  yet  joined 
together,  they  may  be  nonsense,"  Lamy  says,  "because  the 
ideas  to  which  they  are  applied  by  custom  may  be  incom- 
patible. For  instance,  a square  round  is  contradictory, 
but  people  frequently  do  not  perceive  the  incongruity  and 
are  impressed  by  high-sounding  nonsense."  [100] 

Hobbes  says : 


And  words  whereby  we  conceive  nothing  but  the  sound 
are  those  we  call  absurd,  insignificant,  and  non- 
sense. And  therefore  if  a man  should  talk  to  me  of 
a round  quadrangle  ...  I should  not  say  he  were  in 
error,  but  that  his  words  were  without  meaning,  that 
is  to  say,  absurd.82,  83 


82Thomas  Hobbes,  "Leviathan,"  in  T.  V.  Smith  and  Mar- 
jorie Grene,  eds..  Philosophers  Speak  for  Themselves,  from 
Descartes  to  Locke  (Chicago:  1957) , p.  174.  Hereafter  cited 

as  T.  V.  Smith. 

8 3 

The  British  philosopher,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
preoccupied  with  words,  through  the  definition  of  which,  re- 
a^ity  could  be  talked  about.  It  follows  that  much  of  what  he 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  linguistics  would  be  held  in 
common  with  other  students  of  language,  e.g. , the  Port-Royal- 
ists, the  ancients,  Lamy,  etc.  Thus  Hobbes  also  treated  the 
inconstancy  of  signification  (T.  V.  Smith,  p.  172) , the  neces- 
sity for  using  words  in  the  sense  agreed  upon  (Ibid. , p.  75) , 
accessory  meanings  (Ibid. , p.  172),  as  well  as  other  ideas  too 
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Lamy  now  concludes  his  discussion  of  Correctness  and 
Clearness  of  Style,  for  the  first  time  explicitly  labelling 
these  virtues  of  Style.  Our  author  makes  a distinction 
between  Quintilian's  "clear  style,"  the  dilucida  oratio, 
and  "pure  style,"  the  emendata  oratio.  One  may  have  a clear 
and  intelligible  style,  but  lack  purity,  Lamy  cautions,  or 
one  may  have  a pure  style  but  be  unintelligible  [102] . The 
distinction  was  borrowed  from  M.  de  Vaugelas.  Speaking  of 
the  two  kinds  of  Style  mentioned  by  Quintilian,  Vaugelas 
says : 


These  are  two  things  so  different  that  there  are  an 
infinity  of  people  who  write  clearly,  that  is  to  say 
plainly  and  intelligibly  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
explaining  themselves  so  well  that  at  first  reading 
their  intention  is  understood,  and  nevertheless, 
there  is  nothing  so  impure  as  their  language.  As, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  those  who  write  purely, 
that  is  to  say  without  barbarism  or  solecism,  and  who 
nevertheless  so  badly  arrange  their  words  and  sen- 
tences, and  so  encumber  their  style  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  them.84 


numerous  to  mention.  His  handling  of  these  ideas,  however, 
is  frequently  in  a different  context  from  Lamy's  and  not 
labelled  in  the  same  way,  so  that  one  would  have  to  strain 
to  show  that  Lamy  drew  his  ideas  from  Hobbes.  Nevertheless, 
the  example  previously  given,  as  well  as  that  just  mentioned, 
indicates  Lamy's  familiarity  with  Hobbes'  works,  and  an  in- 
debtedness to  them. 

®^Vaugelas,  p.  578. 
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Although  he  has  been  discussing  barbarisms  and  sole- 
cisms, as  has  been  shown,  Lamy  has  not  named  them.  He  now 
names  them  as  vices  opposed  to  purity  of  Style.  He  credits 
M.  de  Vaugelas  with  the  definitions  of  barbarisms  as  applying 
to  words,  phrases,  and  particles,  and  solecisms  as  applying 
to  declensions,  conjugations,  and  construction.  Although  it 
is  true  that  Vaugelas  did  use  those  definitions,^^  they  pre- 
ceded Quintilian,  as  the  Roman  himself  indicated,  and  were 

Op 

reiterated  by  him. 

Elegance 

Lamy  has  now  completed  his  discussion  of  Correctness 
and  Clearness  but,  before  leaving  Book  I,  he  pauses  to  dis- 
cuss elegance.  It  would  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  Lamy  is 
justifying  a rhetoric  of  Style,  despite  his  frequent  attacks 
upon  the  Ciceronians,  and  to  some  degree  this  is  true.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lamy  did  live  in  an  era  when  the 
honnete  homme  sought  graceful  speech  and  the  aristocracy 
reigned  virtually  unchallenged.  Also  he  lived  in  an  era  when 
secondary  education  largely  consisted  of  the  analysis  of  the 

85Ibid. , pp.  567-68. 

Quintilian  i.  5.  5-6.  34-54. 
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constituents  of  elegance.  Thus  Lamy  recognizes  that  polished 
speech  has  a place,  alongside  instruction,  in  any  contempor- 
ary rhetorical  theory.  Yet  internal  evidence  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Lamy  is  no  more  recommending  superficial 
Stylism  than  are  good  English  teachers  today  who  object  to 
the  use  of  hackneyed  phrases. 

Elegance,  our  rhetorician  explains,  is  based  upon 
rich  and  ingenious  expression.  Two  reasons  demand  such  expres- 
sion. First,  the  best  expressions  are  degraded  when  used  by 
the  populace  and  applied  to  lowly  things.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  used  any  longer  to  speak  of  lofty  things.  Second, 
people  of  quality  and  learning  endeavor  to  advance  themselves 
above  the  vulgar  and  hence  avoid  speaking  in  the  manner  of  the 
masses.  This,  Father  Lamy  adds  parenthetically,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  languages  change  [102-103] . 

Lest  it  seem  as  if  Lamy  is  indeed  defending  a theory 
of  communication  which  holds  that  good  Style  is  a departure 
from  everyday  speech,  a theory  in  the  ascendancy  in  his  time, 
and  frequently  attacked  by  him,  two  things  must  be  noted. 

First,  Lamy  is  simply  recognizing  what  well-speaking 
people  of  all  eras  have  recognized — overuse  deprives  many 
fine  words  of  their  original  meaning.  In  our  day,  such  words 
as  magnificent,  love,  beautiful — to  name  but  a few  of  the 
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countless — have  been  so  bandied  about  that  they  have  scarcely 
any  meaning  and  are  avoided  when  one  wishes  to  be  truly  ex- 
pressive. Without  living  in  an  aristocracy,  most  people 
who  wish  to  write  and  speak  well  seek  fresh  words  and  phrases 
to  convey  the  ideas  once  embodied  in  those  words.  In  view  of 
Lamy 8 s previous  remarks,  it  would  seem  that  he  is  no  more  re- 
commending a Stylistic  artificiality  than  are  teachers  of 
today. 

The  accusation  could  be  made,  however,  that  this 
writer  is  "reading  in"  to  prove  a point.  The  second  thing  to 
note,  then,  is  the  remarks  Lamy  makes  in  the  next  breath. 
Discourse  to  be  elegant,  he  assures  us,  must  be  easy  [103]. 

If  the  speaker  labors,  so  does  the  audience.  Thus  the  good 
speaker  will  use  natural  expressions,  those  which  seem  to  be 
conversational,  not  strained.  True,  the  construction  of  such 
phrases  and  sentences  actually  does  require  work,  but  the 
art  must  not  show  in  the  discourse  [104],  in  this,  Lamy 
voices  an  idea  common  to  all  rhetoricians,  but  which  has  sel- 
dom been  expressed  more  cogently  than  by  Aristotle.  Comment- 
ing that  speakers  frequently  carry  the  use  of  unusual  words 
to  excess,  he  says  their  use  must  be  restricted;  but  he 


adds ; 
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In  the  language  of  prose,  besides  the  regular  and 
proper  terms  for  things,  metaphorical  terms  only  can 
be  used  with  advantage.  This  we  gather  from  the  fact 
that  these  two  classes  of  terms,  the  proper  or  regu- 
lar and  the  metaphorical — these  and  no  others — are 
used  by  everybody  in  conversation.  We  can  now  see 
that  a good  writer  can  produce  a style  that  is  dis- 
tinguished without  being  obtrusive  . . . . ®7 


It  is  apparent  that  Lamy  is  no  more  suggesting  stilted  speech 
than  was  the  great  Greek.  In  another  regard,  however,  on  the 
subject  of  elegance,  Lamy  fails  to  make  a distinction  between 
poetic  and  prose  language,  about  which  Aristotle  was  most 
explicit,  as  was  Cicero.  The  Greek  philosopher,  commenting 
that  poets  started  the  movement  to  perfect  Style,  says: 


Now  it  was  because  the  poets  seemed  to  win  fame  through 
their  fine  language  when  their  thoughts  were  simple 
enough,  that  the  language  of  oratorical  prose  at  first 
took  on  a poetical  colour  ....  Even  now  most  un- 
educated people  think  that  poetical  language  makes 
the  finest  discourses.  That  is  not  true;  the  lan- 
guage of  prose  is  distinct  from  that  of  poetry.89 


Lamy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  believe  that  poetic 
language  does  have  a place  in  rhetoric.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  vernacular  was  receiving  increasing  attention  among 
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the  intellectual  elite,  but  that  most  schools  continued  to 
emphasize  Latin,  the  Oratorians  being  among  the  first  to 
give  French  any  kind  of  systematic  study,  and  the  first  to 
permit  its  use  at  all  levels  of  secondary  education.  Du 
Bellay  and  Ronsard  had  pled  that  French  was  not  barbarous, 
demanding  that  French  writers  use  the  vernacular  in  order  to 
give  it  polish.  Lamy  echoes  them,  indirectly  criticising  the 
Jesuits  for  their  continued  prohibition  of  the  vernacular. 
Continuing  to  speak  of  what  constitutes  eloquence,  Lamy 
explains  how  languages  are  perfected. 

How  Languages  Are  Perfected 

In  passing,  Lamy  expresses  a commonly  held  belief  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.90  Adam,  he  says, 
was  created  reasonable  and  wise,  and  must  have  spoken  reason- 
ably and  wisely.  Thus  Hebrew  was  perfect  from  its  inception 
[105] . Greek  was  founded  upon  Hebrew,  which  was  brought  from 
Phoenicia  by  Cadmus.  The  Greeks’  reverence  for  eloquence  led 
the  people  in  the  several  Greek  republics  to  polish  the 
Hebrew  language.  Dialects  developed,  but  the  states  were 


90 

For  a similar  account  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  languages,  see  Thomas  Hobbes,  "The  Leviathan,"  quoted  by 
T.  V.  Smith,  p.  165. 
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not  distant  from  one  another  and  there  was  constant  commerce 
between  them.  As  a consequence,  everyone  knew  all  the  dia- 
lects and  they  were  used  interchangeably.  Writers  thus  had 
a very  rich  store  on  which  to  draw.  Furthermore,  the  Greeks 
played  music  and  talked  at  the  same  time,  and  this  greatly 
helped  to  polish  the  language  [107] . Using  Strabus  as  his 
authority,  Lamy  declares  that  prose  was  degraded  when  measure 
was  eliminated  from  it.  Speaking  and  singing  were  formerly 
one  and  the  same,  he  theorizes,  and  this  shows  that  poetry 
is  the  source  of  eloquence  [108].  It  would  seem  that,  for 
Lamy,  poetic  language  and  rhythm  constitutes  one  kind  of 
rhetorical  Style.  As  suggested  earlier,  Lamy  does  not  con- 
fuse rhetoric  and  poetic  in  the  sense  of  viewing  rhetoric  as 
merely  poetic  style,  but  evidently  elevated  manner,  which  he 
loosely  terms  "eloquence,"  bears  a close  relationship  to 
poetry.  The  imperfection  of  his  work,  of  which  his  biographers 


Walafrid  Strabo,  or  Strabus,  was  a German  monk  and 
theological  writer  (ca.  808—849)  whose  critical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  Glossa  ordinaria  had  numerous  editions 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  was  an  important  source  for 
biblical  science.  (See  "Walafrid  Strabo,"  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  XXIII  [1949],  286.) 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin  (Ancient  Rhetoric  and  Poetic, 
Interpreted  from  Representative  Works  [Gloucester,  Mass.: 

1959] , note,  p.  3)  points  out  that  Strabo  contrasted  the  terms 
rhetoric  and  poetic . 
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accuse  him,  admits  of  many  seeming  contradictions.  For  in- 
stance, his  insistence  upon  order  as  the  beauty  of  discourse 
seems  antithetical  to  his  comments  on  eloquence,  and  since 
he  does  not  truly  explain  what  he  means  by  eloquence  having 
its  source  in  poetry,  the  two  attitudes  are  difficult  to  re- 
concile. In  view  of  his  doctrinal  and  spatial  emphasis  upon 
expository  and  persuasive  rhetoric,  and  his  constant  injunc- 
tions against  the  overuse  of  Figures,  the  only  logical  in- 
ference is  that  he  believed  the  study  of  poetry  would  help 
to  polish  language  and  enrich  vocabulary.  As  noted,  however, 
his  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  rhetoric,  as  both  a course  of 
study  and  a particular  type  of  communication,  lends  itself 
to  misinterpretation.  This  is  especially  unfortunate  inas- 
much as  his  real  aim  was  to  revivify  rhetoric  as  communica- 
tion, instead  of  adornment. 

Still  on  the  subject  of  French,  Lamy  seems  to  be 
criticizing  the  rigidity  of  seventeenth-century  Classical 
Stylists,  implying  that  such  imitation  had  served  its  purpose 
of  perfecting  the  vernacular,  but  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  Greeks,  he  continues,  who  perfected  that  language, 
were  musicians  as  well  as  speakers,  and  they  had  the  freedom 
to  improvise.  On  the  other  hand,  French  writers,  even  the 
poets,  are  enslaved  by  prescribed  custom  [109],  Latin  was 
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beautified  through  the  study  of  Greek  [110] . with  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  Latin  was  corrupted  into  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian.  At  first  intellectuals  applied  themselves  only 
to  writing  Latin  well,  modelling  themselves  after  the  ancients. 
Then  French  writers,  having  formed  their  taste  by  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  perfected  French.  The  succeeded  so  well, 
producing  a language  so  beautiful,  clear,  and  flowing,  that 
foreigners  were  induced  to  study  it.  As  a result,  Lamy  says, 
good  French  works  are  now  printed  and  widely  read  outside 
France.  The  reason  for  this  superiority  of  the  French  lan- 
guage is  the  care  taken  by  Gallic  authors  to  examine  their 
works  in  the  light  of  reason  and  their  mastery  of  the  true 
fundaments  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  [111] . 

Thus  does  Lamy  make  his  plea  for  recognition  of  the 
beauty  of  the  vernacular  and  for  greater  freedom  from  classi- 
cal rules  imposed  upon  French  literature. 

Embellishment 

Reiterating  his  central  concept  of  good  discourse 
as  being  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  tableau  formed  in 
the  speaker's  mind,  Lamy  now  turns  to  the  discussion  of 
material  which  the  ancients  customarily  treated  under  the 
heading  of  Embellishment.  Pursuant  to  his  apparent  purpose 
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of  dignifying  Stylistic  devices  by  explaining  their  Inven- 
tional  function,  Lamy  takes  up  the  means  by  which  speakers 
convey  their  ideas  and  emotions. 

To  understand  the  statement  that  Embellishment  is 
not  a Stylistic,  but  an  Inventional,  component,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  review  certain  of  the  priest's  beliefs. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Descartes  had 
expounded  the  concept  that  for  man  to  assent  to  something  or 
be  moved  to  action,  the  will,  which  is  closely  related  to  the 
passions,  must  be  involved.  Thus,  for  Lamy,  appeals  to  the 
emotions  are  not  only  legitimate,  but  absolutely  necessary 
if  judgment  is  to  be  effected.  Figurative  speech  is  the  means 
of  conveying  the  movements  of  the  will  and  emotions  from  the 
speaker's  mind  into  the  minds  of  the  auditors. 

Also,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Lamy  and 
the  Port-Royalists,  following  the  Cartesian  principle  that 
already  established  traces  in  the  brain  are  the  most  easily 
discovered  by  the  brain's  thinking  part  (or  the  pineal  gland),92 
subscribed  to  an  early  form  of  Associationist  psychology. 

When  Lamy  reiterates  his  central  idea  of  good  discourse  as 
being  a tableau  of  the  mind,  adding  that  when  the  discourse 

92 

Haldane,  "Passions,"  p.  350. 
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vividly  portrays  the  speaker's  mind,  those  who  view  the  por- 
trait will  conceive  the  same  ideas  and  feel  the  same  emotions 
as  does  the  speaker,  he  is  suggesting  that  brain  patterns  are 
common  to  all  men  and  that  the  speaker  can  avail  himself  of 
these  common  patterns  to  effect  persuasion.  The  creation  of 
the  image  of  the  mind  is  achieved  through  figured  speech  or 
Embellishment.  Thus,  because  persuasion  is  dependent  upon 
the  will,  which  is  moved  by  emotional  appeal,  and  because 
men's  minds  function  alike,  so  that  persuasion  is  dependent 
upon  the  presentation  of  an  accurate  image  of  the  speaker's 
mind  which  is  transferred  to  the  auditor's  mind,  and  because 
that  image  is  best  created  by  figured  speech.  Embellishment 
must  be  a facet  of  Invention.  Without  Embellishment,  per- 
suasion could  not  take  place. 

Conveying  Emotions  and  Ideas 

In  pursuit  of  discovering  how  language  can  create  an 
image  of  the  mind  which  will  relay  the  speaker's  thoughts  and 
feelings,  Lamy  discusses  three  general  means  of  conveying 
emotions  and  ideas. 
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Tone  of  Voice 

One  means  of  conveying  the  emotions  and  ideas  in 
the  speaker's  mind  is  the  tone  of  voice  used.  It  is  certain, 
Lamy  says,  that  we  speak  in  a manner  according  with  our  emo- 
tions, which  have  their  signs  in  our  words,  as  well  as  in  our 
facial  expressions  [115].  Lamy  is  again  echoing  Descartes,  who 
averred,  "There  is  no  passion  that  is  not  evidenced  by  some 
particular  action  of  the  eyes  . . . [and]  the  actions  of  the 
face  which  also  accompany  the  passions  . . . ."  To  this 
Lamy  adds  the  explicit  reference  made  by  the  Port-Royalists 
to  tone  of  voice.  Accessory  ideas,  they  say,  are  not  always 
joined  to  words  by  usage,  but  by  the  tone  of  voice,  as  well 
as  facial  expression,  gestures,  and  other  natural  signs, 

"which  attach  to  our  words  an  infinity  of  ideas,  ...  in 
joining  to  them  the  image  of  the  movements,  judgments,  and 
opinions  of  the  speaker."  Lamy  uses  almost  the  same  words, 
saying  that  tone  of  voice  makes  known  the  way  we  regard  the 
things  of  which  we  speak,  the  judgments  we  have  made  of  them, 
and  the  emotions  that  have  animated  us  in  respect  to  them 
[115] . 

93Ibid. , p.  381. 
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^Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  117. 
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Lamy's  wording  indicates  his  Cartesianism  and  again 
evidences  his  adherence  to  the  concept  of  rhetoric  as  a re- 

Q C 

flection  of  the  mind's  operations.  Although  Aristotle, 

Cicero,  and  Quintilian  all  speak  of  voice  as  conveying 
emotion,  only  Cicero  is  explicit  as  to  the  natural  affinity 
between  voice  and  each  emotion.  The  difference  between 
Cicero's  and  Lamy's  ideas  is  a matter  of  words  only;  Lamy 
uses  contemporary  terminology,  referring  to  perceptions  of 
things,  judgments  of  them,  and  passions  resulting  from  those 
judgments.  All  this  was  only  implied  in  Cicero.  Nevertheless, 
here  is  another  example  of  a common  concern  for  all  rhetori- 
cians, to  which  Lamy,  or  any  other  rhetorician,  could  only 
add  a modern  interpretation. 

Turn  of  Phrase 

A second  means  of  conveying  the  speaker's  emotions  is 
the  turn  of  phrase  used.  The  speaker,  therefore,  must  study 
the  characteristics  of  speech  evidenced  in  passion.  As  previ- 
ously noted,  Lamy's  emphasis  upon  the  passions  might  be 
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considered  Aristotelian,  since  Aristotle  had  treated  the 
passions  more  fully  than  any  other  classical  rhetorician 
before  or  since.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  Lamy's  specific 
treatment  of  the  passions  was  Cartesian,  differing  greatly 
from  Aristotle's.  Here,  too,  though  like  Aristotle,  recom- 
mending a study  of  the  passions,  Lamy  differs  from  him.  In 
fact,  Lamy  remarks  that  many  praise  Aristotle  for  his  de- 
scription of  each  passion,  the  manners  of  each  age  and  con- 
dition, and  agrees  that  the  praise  is  merited.  He  maintains, 
however,  that  it  is  more  useful  to  study  oneself  than  to 
study  books  [115] . One  must  observe  the  original  passion 
in  himself  and  others,  Lamy  asserts,  before  painting  a pic- 
ture of  it.  Thus  Lamy  is  again  expressing  a basic  concept 
of  Associationist  psychology  that  there  are  certain  universal 
mental  patterns.  if  the  speaker  observes  and  accurately  por- 
trays his  own  emotions,  he  will  evoke  the  same  response  in 
the  listener.  In  this  recommendation  that  the  speaker  scrutin- 
ize himself,  Lamy  is  in  harmony  with  Hobbes: 

There  is  another  saying  not  of  late  understood,  by 
which  they  [men]  might  learn  truly  to  read  one  an- 
other, if  they  would  take  the  pains;  that  is,  . . . 
read  thyself:  which  was  not  meant,  . . . but  to 

teach  us,  that  from  the  similitude  of  the  thoughts 
and  passions  of  one  man,  to  the  thoughts  and  passions 
of  another,  whosoever  looketh  into  himself,  . . 
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shall  thereby  read  and  know,  what  are  the  thoughts 
and  passions  of  all  other  men  upon  the  like  occa- 
sions . 

It  is  failure  to  observe  actual  passions  properly 
that  causes  authors  to  deceive  themselves  and  portray  emo- 
tions so  falsely  that  the  reader  is  left  untouched.  Not 
truly  understanding  the  passions,  many  authors  wish  only  to 
use  the  rich  colors  of  magnificent  words,  and  so  reject  the 
ordinary  expressions  which  would  paint  the  natural  features 
of  the  movements  of  the  mind  [116],  in  other  words,  Lamy 
elaborates,  they  do  not  speak  as  one  would  actually  speak 
when  in  the  grip  of  passion.  The  result  is  that  their  un- 
natural Figures  disgust  the  auditors,  just  as  unnatural  rea- 
soning disgusts  [116] . 

Lamy  is  making  the  same  plea  for  sincerity  made  by 
Cicero  when  he  enjoined  that  the  speaker  must  himself  feel 
the  emotions  he  wishes  to  arouse."  He  is  also  admonishing 
against  what  Longinus  termed  turgidity— passionate  expres- 
sions which  authors  consider  inspired  but  by  which  "they  are 
not  really  possessed;  they  are  merely  fooling."100 

98 
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Figured  conversational  turns,  Lamy  continues,  make  the 
reader  believe  that  he  is  seeing  things  as  they  happen,  or 
that  a live  man  is  telling  him  the  story,  rather  than  that 
he  is  reading  the  events  in  a book  [116] . Thus  does  Lamy 
express  the  idea  which  was  the  core  of  Longinus 1 conception 
of  the  function  of  imagery  in  oratory:  the  speaker,  through 

figurative  language,  induces  his  auditors  to  vicariously  ex- 
perience the  events  described  and  feel  the  emotions  which 
accompanied  them.101 

Unusual  Words 

The  third  method  of  conveying  ideas  and  emotions  is 
the  employment  of  extraordinary  words.  Because  passion  makes 
us  conceive  things  in  a completely  different  light  than  when 
we  view  them  tranquilly,  the  speaker  will  use  different  words 
from  those  normally  used  [117] . 


On  the  Sublime  (p.  30) , Longinus  defines  image 
as  being  any  instance  "where,  in  the  stress  of  the  inspira- 
tion and  passion,  you  think  you  actually  see  that  of  which 
you  are  speaking  and  make  your  hearers  behold  it  . . . [and] 
its  aim  in  oratory  is  vividness  . . . 
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Tropes 

Having  completed  his  introductory  remarks  upon  the 

third  virtue  of  Style,  Lamy  proceeds  to  a discussion  of 

Tropes,  which,  along  with  Figures  of  Thought  and  Figures  of 

Language,  were  commonly  treated  by  the  rhetoricians  of  antiquity 

102 

as  part  of  Embellishment.  Tropes,  to  Lamy,  are  vehicles 

for  meaning,  as  compared  with  Figures,  which  convey  the  pas- 
sions . 

The  mind  of  man  being  so  fertile,  even  the  richest 
language  in  the  world  is  inadequate  to  express  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  the  priest  asserts.  One  must  often  resort  to 
figurative  language  to  convey  accurate  meanings.  When  we 
use  improper  words  which  are  customarily  used  in  regard  to 
another  subject,  and  apply  them  to  something  different,  the 
transported  words  are  called  Tropes  or  changes  of  custom. 

Lamy  explains  [119].  Our  rhetorician  is  using  Quintilian's 
definition  of  a trope  as  "an  artistic  turning  of  a word  or 
phrase  from  its  proper  meaning  to  another."103 

Following  this  remark,  Lamy  lists  what  he  calls  "the 
most  considerable  tropes."  [119]  Although  Cicero  mentions 

102D.  L.  Clark,  p.  89. 

UJQuintilian  viii.  6.  1. 
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these  Tropes  in  various  works , 10^  and  so  does  the  author  of 

the  Ad  Herennium, Lamy's  treatment  is  most  closely  related 

106 

to  that  of  Quintilian  in  terminology  and  definition. 

Metonymy  is  the  putting  of  one  name  for  another; 
Synecdoche  is  the  putting  of  the  name  of  the  whole  for  a 
part,  or  of  the  part  for  the  whole,  and  is  a kind  of  Metonymy. 
Autonomasis,  another  kind  of  Metonymy,  is  supplying  the  proper 
name  of  one  thing  to  several  others,  or  conversely,  the  names 
of  several  things  to  one.  Metaphor  or  Translation  includes 
all  Tropes,  but  specifically  refers  to  one  Trope  by  which  we 
put  a strange  and  remote  word  for  a proper  word  because  the 
former  resembles  the  thing  being  spoken  of.  Allegory  is 
extended  Metaphor  and  obscure  Allegories  are  Enigmas. 

Litotes  or  Diminution  is  a Trope  by  which  less  is  spoken 
than  is  thought;  Hyperbole  represents  things  as  greater, 
lesser,  better,  etc.,  than  they  actually  are.  Ironia  is 
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Cicero,  Orator  26.  92-96;  De  Orat.  iii.  42. 

201-206. 

105Ad  Her.  iv.  31.  42-46. 

1(^See  Quintilian  (viii.  6.  1-46)  for  Lamy's 

sources  for  all  of  the  above  tropes,  with  the  exception  of 
Litotes  or  Diminution,  which  Quintilian  treats  as  an  ornament 
called  Emphasis  (Inst.  Orat.  viii.  3.  83-84)  and  Cicero 

treats  as  a Figure  of  Thought  (De  Orat.  iii.  43.  202),  as 

does  the  author  of  Ad  Herennium  (iv.  38.  50). 
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used  when  we  speak  contrary  to  our  thoughts.  Catachresis 
permits  borrowing  a name  of  another  thing  and  applying  it  to 
something  quite  different  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ex- 
pressed [120-27] . 

These  are  the  most  considerable  of  the  Tropes,  Lamy 
declares,  and  all  others  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  another 
of  these.  As  has  been  said,  Lamy  drew  his  Tropes  and  defini- 
tions of  them  from  Quintilian.  He  did  not,  however,  differ- 
entiate, as  had  Quintilian,  between  those  which  clarify  mean- 
ing and  those  which  are  simply  to  "adorn  and  enhance  our 
107 

style."  Also,  Lamy  omits  some  which  Quintilian  included. 

The  French  rhetorician,  for  example,  does  not  discuss  Ono- 
matopoeia, perhaps  because  he  felt  as  did  Quintilian  that 
this  was  of  little  use  since,  when  a language  is  established, 

the  creative  period  has  passed  and  new  words  are  no  longer 
108 

invented.  Likewise,  Lamy  does  not  mention  Metalepsis,  a 

change  from  one  Trope  to  another,  perhaps  because  Quintilian 
remarks  that  it  is  rarely  used  except  in  comedy. of 
Quintilian's  list  of  purely  ornamental  Tropes,  Lamy  omits 
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Quintilian  viii.  6.  40. 

108Ibid.  31-32. 


109Ibid.  37. 
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Epithet,  Periphrase,  and  Hyperbaton,  including  only  Allegory 
and  Hyperbole,  perhaps  because  Quintilian,  himself,  was  not 

I 

sure  that  they  were  always  Tropes  or  could  always  be  used  by 
orators,  as  compared  with  poets.110 

Manner  of  Finding  Tropes 

“I  do  not  pretend  to  teach  you  the  manner  of  finding 
them  [Tropes]  ..."  Lamy  says.  As  anger  lends  arms  for  de- 
fense against  all  encounters,  so  an  excited  imagination  natur- 
ally supplies  the  needed  Tropes  when  proper  terms  are  lacking 
[127] . This  is  not  dissimilar  to  Quintilian,  who  suggested, 
"Usually  the  best  words  cling  to  subjects  without  hunting  for 
them  as  we  do  and  forcing  them  to  suit  our  subjects. 1,111 

Rules  for  the  Use  of  Tropes 

If  the  discovery  of  Tropes  is  a natural  process,  there 
are,  nonetheless,  rules  which  can  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
what  nature  causes  us  to  find. 

(1)  Use  Tropes  only  when  we  would  express  ourselves 
imperfectly  without  them  [128].  Lamy,  in  this  way,  rejects 


11QIbid.  40-67. 


Ill 


Ibid. 


viii.  Preface,  21. 
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Cicero's  and  Quintilian' s'*-'^  idea  that  some  figures  might 
be  employed  merely  to  please,  because  pleasure  makes  an  audi- 
ence receptive  to  persuasion.  Lamy  seems  to  be  attempting  to 
attain  the  ideal  of  Aristotle,  who  said,  "We  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  fight  our  case  with  no  help  beyond  the  bare  facts. 

As  will  be  seen,  to  the  priest,  Tropes  and  Figures  are  either 
to  make  thought  and  judgment  more  easily  comprehended,  or  to 
involve  the  will  through  emotions  because  that  is  necessary 
to  effect  persuasion.  They  are  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
ornamentation,  although  some  of  them  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose  too,  as  will  later  be  shown. 

(2)  Tropes  must  be  clear,  i.e.,  proportionate  to  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed,  so  that  they  can  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing [128] . The  second  rule  obviously  follows  necessarily 
from  the  first.  All  the  ideas  Lamy  expresses  in  this  connec- 
tion have  been  expressed  by  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
or  all  three.  Since  it  is  not  of  major  importance  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  author  is  drawing  his  ideas  more  from  one 
than  the  other  here,  whichever  ancient's  wording  seems  most 
like  that  of  Lamy  will  be  the  source  mentioned. 
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Cicero,  Orator  26. 

92. 
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Quintilian 

viii.  6 

. 3. 

114Aristotle 

iii.  1. 

1404a. 
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Three  things  hinder  the  clearness  of  Tropes,  Lamy 
continues.  First,  they  are  often  too  remote.  For  example, 
he  says,  I would  be  ridiculous  if,  when  describing  a person 
whose  name  I do  not  know,  I used  such  obscure  terms  that  my 
listener  could  have  no  idea  of  his  appearance.  Yet  such  a 
defect,  which  is  always  avoided  in  conversation,  is  often 
admired  as  a mark  of  erudition  in  modern  authors  [128] . 

Quintilian,  in  the  same  vein,  admonishes  that  in 
Similss,  The  object  chosen  for  comparison  should  be  clearer 
than  that  to  be  illustrated."  Quintilian  also  criticizes 

those  of  his  time  who  foolishly  admired  obscure  figures,  say- 
ing that  the  greater  the  remoteness  of  the  comparison,  the 
greater  the  novelty,  but  that  the  license  of  declaimers  in 
the  schools  had  caused  such  Similes  to  degenerate . 

In  connection  with  remoteness  of  Tropes,  Lamy  explains 
the  second  hindrance  to  clarity  of  Tropes  [129] . It  occurs 
when  the  idea  of  a Trope  is  not  so  associated  with  that  of 
the  proper  name  that  it  follows  that,  subsequently,  when  one 
is  mentioned  the  other  is  recalled  [130] . 


115Quintilian  viii.  3.  72-73. 

116Ibid.  74-76. 
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Aristotle  expressed  the  same  concept  when  he  said 

that  Metaphors  must  be  fitting,  "which  means  that  they  must 

fairly  correspond  to  the  thing  signified  . . .”117  and  adds 

that  in  using  Metaphors  to  give  names  to  nameless  things, 

"We  must  draw  them  not  from  remote  but  from  kindred  and 

similar  things,  so  that  the  kinship  is  clearly  perceived  as 

118 

soon  as  the  words  are  said." 

The  third  hindrance  to  the  clearness  of  Tropes  is 
their  too  frequent  use,  which  renders  them  and  the  discourse 
obscure:  "The  clearest  Metaphors  only  signify  things  indi- 

rectly." [130] 

Quintilian  concurs:  "Too  constant  use  of  Metaphor 
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results  in  Allegory  and  Enigma." 

(3)  Tropes  must  be  proportionate  to  the  idea  we 
design  to  delineate,  Lamy  declares  as  his  third  rule  for  the 
use  of  Tropes  [131] . 

Here  Lamy  seems  closes  to  Longinus.  Lamy  warns  that 
the  speaker  must  not  give  an  incorrect  picture  of  the  object 
he  is  trying  to  explain.  For  instance,  referring  to  a 

117Aristotle  iii.  2.  1405a.  10. 

118Ibid.  34-35. 

119Quintilian  viii.  6.  14. 


moderately  deep  valley  as  going  as  low  as  Hell  would  be 


false  [132],  Longinus  says,  "The  arraying  of  trivial  sub- 
jects in  grand  and  august  words  would  appear  to  be  the  same 
as  putting  a tragic  mask  on  an  infant  . . . . ,,12° 

In  relation  to  his  third  rule,  Lamy  has  an  inter- 
esting side  comment.  He  agrees  with  Cicero,  who  says,  re- 
ferring to  the  copious  speaker  who  has  nothing  else,  "... 
if  without  preparing  the  ears  of  his  audience  he  begins  try- 
ing to  work  them  up  to  a fiery  passion,  he  seems  to  be  a 

raving  madman  among  the  sane,  like  a drunken  reveller  in  the 
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midst  of  sober  men."  Lamy,  however,  because  of  his  belief 

that  speech  mirrors  the  operations  of  the  mind,  does  not  think 
the  speaker  who  uses  exaggerated  expressions  merely  appears 
insane,  but  truly  may  be.  "It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "that 
the  bad  use  of  Tropes  is  a mark  of  a deranged  imagination." 
[132]  Great  expressions,  he  goes  on,  are  marks  of  our  judg- 
ments and  passions.  If,  therefore,  our  judgments  are  ill- 
founded  and  the  sentiments  we  feel  are  unreasonable,  our  dis- 
course betrays  it.  Thus,  it  is  not  enough  that  Tropes  be 
proportionate  with  our  ideas;  the  ideas  must  be  correct  [133]. 
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Longinus,  p.  53. 
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Cicero,  Orator  28.  99. 
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Lamy  is  adding  a practical  warning  to  his  often- 
repeated  moral  precept  that  the  orator  must  never  convey  any- 
thing which  is  not  true;  should  the  orator  do  so,  he  will 
be  found  out.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  echoing  the  Port-Royal- 
ists, who  say  that  hot-headed  and  opinionated  manners  of 
speaking  “come  always  from  some  derangement  of  the  mind  which 
is  often  more  considerable  than  the  want  of  intelligence 

n 122 
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The  Utility  of  Tropes 

In  respect  to  the  desirability  of  using  Tropes,  al- 
though Lamy  expresses  ideas  that  are,  naturally,  in  accord 
with  other  rhetoricians,  his  ideas  seem  most  related  to  the 
Port-Royalists . 

First,  Tropes  are  useful  because  they  paint  a sens- 
ible picture  of  the  thing  it  is  intended  to  portray  [134] . 

As  the  Port-Royalists  had  remarked  that  st.  Augustine  had 
explained  that  men  had  become  so  used  to  regarding  things  as 
corporeal  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  things 
which  did  not  enter  the  mind  by  way  of  the  senses,123  so 
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Arnauld , Logic,  p.  381. 

123Ibid. . p.  37. 
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Lamy  now  makes  the  same  comment.  This  human  habit,  then, 
requires  the  effective  speaker  to  employ  Tropes  as  they 
impart  the  needed  sensory  quality. 

Again,  the  Port-Royalists,  as  previously  noted, 
approved  figurative  speech  because  it  conveyed  more  than 
the  principal  idea,  bringing  with  it  the  accessory  ideas. 
Lamy  is  in  accord,  saying  that  a single  Metaphor  often  says 
more  than  a whole  long  discourse  [135] . 

Third,  Lamy  adds  the  obvious  reason  for  using  Tropes, 
recognized  by  all  rhetoricians:  Tropes  vary  discourse  and 

make  it  interesting,  and  amplify  without  boring  [135] . 

Figures 

In  addition  to  the  proper  and  metaphorical  terms 
which  we  possess,  to  signify  both  the  motions  of  our  will 
and  of  our  thoughts,  there  are  other  expressions — those 
which  characterize  our  passions.  These  are  called  Figures. 
Since,  when  we  speak  with  passion,  it  is  quite  different  from 
when  we  are  calm,  these  Figures  are  unusual  ways  of  speak- 
ing [136] . 
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Utility  of  Figures 

Three  reasons  oblige  speakers  particularly  to  use 
Figures,  the  French  rhetorician  proclaims. 

First,  following  Descartes*  belief  that  exterior 
signs  accompany  each  passion,  the  principal  signs  being  "the 
actions  of  the  eyes  and  face,  changes  of  colour,  tremors, 
languor,  swooning,  laughter,  tears,  groans,  and  sighs," 124 
Lamy  explains  that  passions  paint  themselves  in  manners  of 
speech.  For  this  reason,  the  speaker  needs  Figures  to  ac- 
curately describe  the  actions  of  a person  who  is  disturbed 
[140] . 

Second,  following  the  Ciceronian  doctrine  that  the 
speaker  must  himself  feel  the  emotions  he  wishes  to  excite,125 
Lamy  avers  that  the  speaker  needs  Figures — the  signs  of  emo- 
tion— to  convey  those  sentiments  he  is  feeling  [141] . 

Third,  reiterating  his  main  concept  of  rhetoric 
as  developing  naturally  from  the  mind's  operations,  Lamy 
asserts  that  Figures  are  not  rhetorical  figments,  invented 
to  ornament  discourse;  they  are  as  natural  as  the  defensive 
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Haldane, "Passions , " p.  381. 
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Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  45.  189. 
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postures  assumed  by  the  body,  and  as  necessary  in  mental 

combat  as  those  postures  are  in  physical  [142] . 

To  prove  his  point,  although  he  does  not  mention  the 

philosopher  by  name,  Lamy  briefly  discusses  Descartes'  theory 

that  animals  are  automatons,  without  reasoning,  and  that  the 

human  body  possesses  the  same  machine-like  ability  either  to 

react  to  internal  volitions  or  to  external  stimuli  acting  on 
..  126  , , 

the  senses.  Lamy  elaborates  the  implication  for  rhetoric 

of  such  a theory: 


Animals  know  how  to  defend  themselves,  to  acquire 
and  conserve  by  force  that  which  is  useful  to  them. 
Those  who  believe  that  they  are  nothing  but  machines 
show  ingeniously  how  their  bodies  are  so  organized 
that,  without  having  need  for  a mind  to  direct  them, 
they  can  defend  and  fight  for  preservation.  We  can 
experience,  ourselves,  the  manner  in  which  our  limbs, 
without  the  participation  of  the  soul,  dispose  them- 
selves to  avoid  injury.  ...  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  figures  of  rhetoric  are  only  certain 
twists  which  the  rhetors  have  invented  to  ornament 
discourse.  God  has  not  refused  to  the  Soul  that  which 
he  accords  to  the  body.  If  the  body  knows  how  to 
turn  and  dispose  itself  adroitly  to  repulse  injury, 
the  soul  can  also  defend  itself.  . . . [142] 


Thus  does  Lamy  once  more  interpret  Classical  rhetori- 
cal theory  in  the  light  of  Cartesian  physio-psychology,  and 
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Norman  Kemp  Smith,  New  Studies  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Descartes,  Descartes  as  a Pioneer  (London:  1952) , p.  133. 
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reaffirm  his  fundamental  tenet  that  rhetoric  springs  natur- 
ally from  the  operations  of  the  human  mind. 

A List  of  the  Figures 

Unlike  the  ancients  who  divided  Figures  into  those 

of  Thought  and  Speech,  Lamy  makes  no  such  distinction;  in 

fact,  he  includes  such  Figures  as  Repetition,  Paronomasia, 

and  several  others  which  Quintilian  and  Cicero  treat  as 

Figures  of  Speech  in  the  list  which  is  largely  made  up  of 

the  traditional  Figures  of  Thought.  His  failure  to  make  the 

distinction  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  he  classed  them 

all,  whether  they  represented  changes  in  word  order  or  turns 

of  thought,  as  vehicles  for  emotion.  What  he  terms  Figures  of 

Speech  will  receive  brief  mention  later. 

Lamy's  list  of  Figures  is  not  as  long  as  that  in  the 

Ad  Herennium;  it  does  not  have  as  many  subdivisions  as  does 

Quintilian8 s ; the  names  sometimes  differ  from  those  used  by 

Cicero.  Nevertheless,  every  Figure  he  mentions  can  be  found 

in  one  of  the  ancients8  works,  and  most  of  them  are  in  all 
127 

three.  Furthermore,  twenty-three  of  the  twenty-nine  are 


See  Ad  Her . iv.  13-56;  Quintilian  ix. 
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also  listed  in  Soarez'  De  Arte  Rhetorica,  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  Ciceronian  rhetorics  of  Lamy's  time.  Also,  Lamy's 
definitions  of  each  Figure  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  the 
Classical  rhetorics.  It  can  be  safely  said,  then,  that  Lamy's 
list  and  definition  of  Figures  is  strictly  Classical.  This 
being  the  case,  there  is  no  attempt  here  to  determine  specific 
sources,  and,  since  the  definitions  are  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  above-cited  works,  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose 
merely  to  say  that  he  included  the  following  Figures : 
Exclamation,  Doubt,  Epanorthosis , Ellipsis,  Hyperbaton, 
Aposiopesis,  Paralipsis,  Repetition,  Paronomasia,  Pleonasmus, 
Synonym,  Hypotyposis,  Description,  Distribution,  Antithesis, 
Similitude,  Comparison,  Suspension,  Prosopopeis,  Sentence, 
Epiphonema,  Interrogation,  Epistrophe,  Apostrophe,  Prolepsis 
and  Hypobole , Communication,  Confession,  Epitrophe  or  Consent, 
and  Periphrasis  [144-169] . 


1 9ft 

See  Lawrence  J.  Flynn,  "The  De  Arte  Rhetorica 
(1568)  by  Cyprian  Soarez,  S.  J. : A Translation  with  Intro- 

duction and  Notes"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  1955) , pp.  275-364. 
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Lamy  sometimes  used  the  French  names  for  Figures, 
sometimes  the  Greek,  presumably  because  the  Greek  had  no 
French  equivalent.  The  French  names  have  been  translated 
into  English,  the  Greek  retained. 
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Use  of  Figures 

If  the  Figures  are  standard  and  consequently  of  com- 
paratively little  interest  to  students  of  rhetoric,  Lamy's 
explanation  of  how  and  why  they  are  to  be  used  is  not  stand- 
ard. Here,  as  throughout  his  work,  it  is  his  interpretation 
and  application  of  ancient  precepts  which  are  original  and 
which  make  a contribution  to  rhetorical  theory. 

Continuing  the  simile  which  likens  the  orator  to  the 
soldier  in  battle  and  rhetorical  Figures  to  the  soldier's 
weapons,  Lamy  reiterates,  "Figures  are  the  Arms  of  the  Soul." 
A fighting  soldier,  our  rhetorician  explains,  usually  finds 
himself  in  one  of  three  positions:  (1)  he  is  fighting  an 

equal  adversary;  (2)  he  is  fighting  a superior  adversary 
and  in  grave  danger;  (3)  he  is  outbested  and  must  surrender 
[171] . 

When  the  soldier  is  fighting  an  equal,  he  is  in  con- 
stant motion,  always  attacking  or  defending.  Facing  an  equal, 
the  orator,  too,  must  defend  himself  and  reaffirm  the  ideas 
he  has  advanced.  He  must,  therefore,  repeat  the  same  thing 
many  different  times,  for  which  he  must  use  different  Figures. 
For  example,  the  orator  will  parry  his  opponent's  point;  or 
he  may  answer  it;  or  even  grant  it,  etc.  There  is  a Figure 
for  each  strategy  [172]. 
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When  in  serious  danger  because  of  the  adversary's 
superiority,  both  the  soldier  and  the  orator  will  find  their 
minds  whetted  by  emotion?  they  become  cunning  and  dexterous, 
and  will,  almost  without  thinking,  apostrophize,  exclaim, 
and  so  on  [173] . 

When  defeated  and  forced  to  yield,  both  the  orator 
and  the  soldier  seek  as  much  advantage  as  possible  in  surren- 
der. Both  will  evince  friendship  for  the  conqueror  and 
humility  and  appeal  for  compassion.  The  orator  finds  Figures 
to  suit  his  purposes  [173] . 

Because  men  possess  free  will,  Lamy  continues,  ex- 
pressing a Cartesian  principle,  whether  or  not  they  are  per- 
suaded to  a given  viewpoint  depends  upon  them.  They  can  turn 
away  to  avoid  perceiving  truth,  or  they  can  pretend  ignorance 
of  what  they  in  fact  know  to  be  true.  The  orator,  then,  al- 
most always  finds  himself  in  the  third  situation,  where  con- 
ciliation is  required,  for  which  Figures  are  most  useful. 

At  the  same  time,  the  audience  must  be  prevented  from  turning 
from  truth  or  from  ignoring  what  they  see.  Figures  are  also 
useful  here  [174-75] . 

Lamy  is  reaffirming  his  contention  that  Figures  are 
not  ornaments,  but  are  basic  tools  necessary  to  persuasion. 

As  such,  though  the  statement  is  not  explicit.  Figures  are 
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more  than  Stylistic  elements;  they  are  part  of  Invention. 

The  reasons  Lamy  gives  to  explain  the  necessity  for  using 
Figures  will  clarify  this  point. 

First,  Lamy  assumes  the  Cartesian  position,  already 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  that  man  cannot  doubt  a 
known  truth  if  it  is  made  clear  and  evident,  but  obscurity, 
inattentiveness,  or  emotion  may  prevent  man  from  seeing  the 
truth  in  that  light  [176] . Figures,  such  as  Descriptions, 
Enumerations,  Antitheses,  serve  to  illustrate  truth  and  re- 
move obscurity.  At  the  same  time  they  eliminate  inattention 
[176].  In  other  words,  they  are  required  for  persuasion. 

Lamy  notes  that  he  is  only  including  here  the  Figures 
which  rhetoricians  frequently  place  in  their  lists.  For  this 
reason  only,  he  explains,  he  is  not  speaking  of  Enthymemes, 
Syllogism,  Dilemmas,  and  other  forms  of  argument  used  in  logic. 
Yet,  he  says,  it  is  manifest  that  they  are,  in  fact,  real  Fig- 
ures, being  extraordinary  ways  of  reasoning  never  used  but  in 
passion  or  when  ardently  desiring  to  persuade  or  dissuade 
those  to  whom  one  speaks  [175] . These  Figures  are,  he  assures 
us,  the  strongest  and  most  effective  of  all  [176].  By  class- 
ing logical  arguments  with  Figures,  Lamy  is  further  evidencing 
his  belief  that  what  are  traditionally  regarded  as  Stylistic 
Figures  are  as  much  a part  of  Invention  as  logical  proof. 
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Although  it  is  true  that  the  Figures  of  logic  are 
the  strongest  and  most  convincing  of  all  Figures,  the  fact 
remains,  our  author  goes  on,  that  passion  frequently  dimin- 
ishes their  effectiveness.  They  must  then  be  supplemented 
by  other  Figures.  For  example,  the  mind  is  not  equally  re- 
ceptive to  all  truths,  Lamy  says,  returning  to  the  postulate 
of  the  Port-Royalists  that  men  believe  only  what  pleases 
them.  Restating  the  view  which  he  later  explicitly  attrib- 
utes to  St.  Augustine,  Lamy  argues  that  man,  habituated  as 
he  is  to  conceiving  only  what  he  receives  via  the  senses, 
best  comprehends  the  familiar  and  the  concrete  [176] . Such 
Figures  as  Comparison  and  Similitude,  drawn  from  the  sensible 
world,  make  the  unfamiliar  and  abstract  clear  and  evident 
through  association.  Once  the  truth  is  thus  revealed,  even 
prejudices  cannot  prevent  its  acceptance  [177] . 

Again  voicing  the  Cartesian  belief  that  action  of 
the  will,  closely  related  to  the  passions,  is  requisite  for 
assent,  Lamy  says: 

The  passions  are  the  springs  of  the  Soul.  It  is 
they  which  cause  it  to  act  . . . we  pursue  what  we 
love,  we  avoid  what  we  hate.  [179] 

Enunciating  another  of  Descartes"  principles,  Lamy  explains 
that  the  passions  are  excited  by  the  presence  of  their  objects. 
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Figures  enable  the  speaker  to  present  these  objects  and  their 
good  or  evil  aspects  strongly  and  vividly  [179] . it  follows 
that  assent  or  action,  the  end  of  persuasion,  will  result. 

Father  Lamy  has,  at  this  point,  concluded  his  dis- 
cussion of  Tropes  and  Figures.  He  has  shown  (1)  that  Tropes 
and  Figures  are  human  defenses,  as  natural  and  instinctive 
as  body  reflexes;  (2)  that  Figures  and  Tropes  remove  obscur- 
ity and  assure  attention,  precluding  the  possibility  of  deny- 
ing truth;  (3)  that  they  vividly  portray  the  objects  of  pas- 
sion, thus  stirring  the  will  to  action  or  assent;  (4)  that, 
for  these  reasons,  they  are  not  ornaments  but  requisites  for 
persuasion;  and  (6)  this  being  the  case,  Tropes  and  Figures 
are,  in  his  rhetorical  theory,  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly, 
Inventional,  rather  than  Stylistic. 

Summary 

Thus  far,  Lamy’s  discussion  of  what  he  called  the 
Soul  of  Words  has  been  described  and  analyzed.  In  this  por- 
tion of  his  work,  he  has  covered  what  has  been  known  in  Classi- 
cal rhetoric  as  the  Stylistic  virtues  of  Correctness  and  Clear- 
ness, as  well  as  the  part  of  Embellishment  involving  Tropes 
and  Figures.  it  remains  now  to  review  his  handling  of  rhythmi- 
cal composition,  also  a part  of  Embellishment,  and  of  the 
fourth  Stylistic  virtue,  Appropriateness. 
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The  Body  of  Words--Sounds 

Continuing  to  discuss  Embellishment  of  Style,  Lamy 
opens  the  third  section  of  his  book  with  the  announcement 
that  he  is  now  considering  the  material  part  of  speech,  that 
is,  sounds  [187].  In  this  he  is  emulating  Cicero,  who,  after 
finishing  his  discussion  of  Figures  of  Thought,  stated: 


The  decisions  as  to  subject  matter  and  words  to  ex- 
press it  belongs  to  the  intellect,  but  in  the  choice 
of  sounds  and  rhythms  the  ear  is  the  judge?  the  former 
are  dependent  on  the  understanding,  the  latter  on 
pleasure?  therefore  reason  determines  the  rules  of 
art  in  the  former  case,  and  sensation  in  the  latter. 

. . . Now  there  are  two  things  which  charm  the  ear, 
sound  and  rhythm.  We  shall  treat  rhythm  presently? 
now  we  are  discussing  the  subject  of  sound.130 


As  background  for  his  discussion  of  sound,  Lamy  de- 
scribes the  vocal  mechanism  more  fully  than  he  had  in  his 
opening  chapter,  and  also  explains  and  classifies  the  indi- 
vidual sounds  of  which  words  are  made  up.  Lamy  did  not  include 
this  material  because  he  felt  it  necessary  for  the  student  to 
learn  it  in  order  to  speak.  As  he  points  out  in  his  Preface, 
"One  learns  the  language  of  his  country  without  a teacher, 
and  it  is  easier  to  pronounce  the  words  of  that  language  than 


130 


Cicero,  Orator  49.  162-63. 
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to  conceive  of  how  that  pronunciation  came  about."  He  adds, 
nonetheless,  that  such  information  gives  insight  into  the  Art 
of  Speaking  and  is  necessary  if  the  student  is  to  have  a com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  of  speech.  Further,  a 
knowledge  of  how  sounds  are  formed  explains  certain  grammati- 
ca^  irregular i ties . This,  then,  is  in  accord  with  his  avowed 
intention  of  revealing,  not  just  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  but 
how  the  rules  and  practices  came  about. 

Furthermore,  and  probably  most  important,  the  Port- 
Royalists  had  departed  from  the  usual  method  of  teaching 
students  to  read  by  means  of  the  alphabet  and  spelling  and 
were  teaching  the  sounds  of  letters  and  syllables  first.131 
Since  the  phonetic  method  was  a decided  innovation,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  many  of  Lamy“s  readers  would  be  totally 
unfamiliar  with  such  a concept.  Also,  his  desire  to  impart 
all  possible  information  on  his  subject  may  have  impelled  him 
to  treat,  in  some  detail,  an  area  which  could  have  little  prac 
tical  value  for  students  who  would  read  his  book,  unless  they 
were  to  become  teachers . 


131 

Frank  P.  Graves,  A History  of  Education  during  the 
MiddleAges  and  the  Transition  to  Modern  Times  (New  York: 
1916) , p.  226. 
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Whatever  his  reason  for  discussing  the  physiology 
of  speech,  and  what  is  known  today  as  phonetics,  in  a book  on 
rhetoric,  it  was  certainly  not  in  harmony  with  Ramistic  rhet- 
oric, nor  with  Ciceronian. 

The  Vocal  Mechanism 

Lamy's  explanation  of  the  vocal  mechanism  is  brief 
but  clear.  Voice  is  formed  in  the  larynx,  which  is  surrounded 
by  muscles.  The  opening  of  the  larynx  is  the  glottis,  com- 
posed of  two  cartilaginous  membranes  which  are  vibrated  by 
breath,  producing  sound  in  the  same  way  reeds  in  a wind 
instrument  do,  our  author  explains.  There  are  five  cartil- 
ages composing  the  larynx,  Lamy  continues,  which  are  con- 
trolled by  muscles.  The  muscles  have  a marvelous  liaison 
with  the  ears,  the  eyes,  parts  of  the  face,  the  heart,  the 
breast,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  an  auditor  can 
comprehend  the  speaker's  mental  state  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  at  the  same  time  read  it  on  his  face.  The  voice 
receives  different  degrees  or  tones,  Lamy  continues,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  glottal  opening  is  large  or  small.  Also, 

the  voice  is  hard  or  soft,  according  to  the  material  of  the 

132 

vocal  mechanism.  Having  left  the  larynx,  the  voice  is 

132 

Lamy's  description  seems  garbled  here.  He  makes 
it  sound  as  if  resonance  takes  place  in  the  glottis. 
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further  modified  by  the  mouth,  according  to  where  the  sound 
is  placed,  and  according  to  the  size  of  the  oral  opening; 
the  mouth  forms  the  sounds  which  compose  the  words  spoken 
[187-89] . 

Lamy  seeks  to  impress  his  students  with  the  amazing 
flexibility  of  the  human  vocal  apparatus.  It  has  been  said, 
he  remarks,  that  machines  could  be  made  to  talk,  and  he 
launches  into  a detailed  description  of  how  many  different 
machines  would  be  needed  to  combine  sounds  into  syllables 
in  the  same  variety  of  combinations  which  the  human  vocal 
mechanism  accomplishes  in  seconds,  automatically,  and  with 
ease.  In  passing,  our  rhetorician  adds  an  interesting  bit 
of  information  for  his  readers.  Although  machines  cannot 
talk,  he  explains,  mutes  can  be  made  to  do  so  through  imita- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  mouth  and  other  vocal  organs. 
He  briefly  describes  an  account  by  a man  who  heard  a mute 
read.  He  also  mentions  that  he  has  read  a dissertation  on 
teaching  the  deaf  and  mute  to  speak  by  Amman,133  and  this 
he  discusses  in  some  detail  [189-94]. 


133 

Johann  Conrad  Amman  (1669-ca.  1730)  was  a Swiss 
physician  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  write  on  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  a book  called  Surdus  loquens,  published 
in  1692.  Lamy  later  refers  to  this  book,  saying  he  has  not 
read  it,  but  has  read  the  dissertation  on  which  the  book  was 
based.  See  F.  H.  Garrison,  History  of  Medicine,  cited  in 
"Amman,  Joseph  Conrad,"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  [1949], 

Vol . I,  p.  817. 
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Phonetics 

All  language,  the  French  priest  continues,  is  an 
assemblage  of  simple  sounds,  of  which  the  letters  we  call 
the  elements  of  discourse  are  the  signs,  and  he  is  now  going 
to  explain  how  these  sounds  are  formed  [194). 

Letters  which  mark  different  sounds  produced  only 
by  different  openings  of  the  mouth  are  called  vowels  because 
their  sound  is  almost  nothing  but  voice  which  has  not  been 
greatly  modified.  Different  vowels  are  formed  according  to 
differences  in  the  amount  of  breath  used,  the  position  of 
the  tongue,  the  size  of  the  oral  opening,  and  duration  of 
vocalization.  Our  author  next  describes  how  a,  e,  _i,  o,  u 
are  formed,  explaining  that  they  are  almost  the  same  in  all 
languages  and  that  there  are  long  and  short  vowels,  which  in 
French  are  not  differentiated  by  different  letters  as  they 
are  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Lamy  continues  his  discussion  of 
vowels  and  their  uses  for  ringing  speech,  soft  speech,  etc., 
and  talks  of  different  languages,  e.g.,  Greek,  Spanish,  and 
French,  and  the  different  sorts  of  vowels  which  they  have 

adopted  because  it  suited  their  particular  temperaments 
[192-202] . 
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Consonants  are  so  called  because  voice  must  precede 
and  follow  the  movements  of  the  organs  which  form  those  let- 
ters , and  they  cannot  be  prolonged  without  a vowel  sound 
[203] . After  some  general  remarks  on  how  the  articulators 
function  to  produce  consonants  and  an  examination  of  some 
differences  in  enunciation  among  Hebrew,  Oriental  languages, 
and  Greek  [203-207],  Lamy  classifies  consonants,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  method,  as  labials,  gutturals,  palatals,  lin- 
guals , and  dentals.  A detailed  description  of  the  formation 
of  each  consonant  is  given,  interspersed  with  comments  on 
changes  which  have  occurred,  for  instance,  in  Latin  words 
brought  into  French  [207-13].  Our  author  does  not  classify 
consonants  as  voiced  or  unvoiced,  but  he  does  explain  that 
R>  for  example,  takes  more  breath  than  b [208] . He  also  de- 
votes a paragraph  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  words 
for  the  purposes  of  easing,  equalizing,  or  strengthening 
pronunciation  [213].  In  this,  he  is  like  Cicero,  who  in  the 
same  context  discussed  pronunciation  changes  extensively. 134 


134 


Cicero,  Orator  45.  152-58.  162. 
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Arrangement  of  Words  for  Easy 
Pronunciation 

Lamy  now  takes  up  the  arrangement  of  words  to  pro- 
duce pleasant  sound.  Aristotle  had  said  that  it  was  a gen- 
eral rule  that  a written  composition  should  be  easy  to  read 
and,  therefore,  easy  to  deliver,^33  and  the  priest  agrees 
that  if  it  is  not  easy  to  the  speaker  it  will  not  please 
the  audience.  Further,  Lamy  takes  the  position  assumed  by 
Quintilian  who  said,  "Nothing  can  penetrate  to  the  emotions 
that  stumbles  at  the  portal  of  the  ear  . . . . 1,136  we  must 
delight  the  ears,  the  French  rhetorician  enjoins,  "which, 
being  the  portals  of  the  mind,  may  give  our  words  the  more 
favorable  admission."  [215] 

Faults 

1 17 

Again,  like  Quintilian,  Lamy  explains  that  there 
are  five  faults  in  arranging  words:  (1)  harsh  consonants — 

untempered  by  vowels — placed  next  to  each  other,  which  makes 
adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs  difficult  and  offends  the 


133Aristotle  iii. 

5. 

1407b.  10. 

136^  . ..... 

Quintilian  ix. 

4. 

9-10. 

137Ibid.  33-69. 
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ear  [217];  (2)  the  concourse  of  two  vowels,  which  may  run 

words  together  so  that  they  are  indistinguishable;  or  cause 
a hiatus  [218];  (3)  phrasing  either  too  short  or  too  long 

which  causes  jerkiness  or  drag  [322-23];  (4)  too  frequent 

repetition  of  the  same  letter,  ending,  sound,  or  cadence, 
which  becomes  boring  [224-25];  (5)  extremes  of  raising  and 

lowering  voice  which  give  an  uneven  pace  to  the  discourse 
[223-24] . 

Rules  for  Easy  Pronunciation 

As  a background  for  composition  that  will  provide 
pleasure  to  the  listener  or  to  the  reader,  who  will  be  imagin- 
ing the  sound,  Lamy  discusses  what  makes  sound  pleasant.  What 
he  has  to  say  is  largely  drawn  from  material  Quintilian  cov- 
ered in  relation  to  delivery.  ^38 

Sounds  should  be  pleasant,  Lamy  declares,  and  to  be 
pleasant  speech  must  be:  (1)  Moderate,  as  violence  displeases; 

(2)  Loud  enough  to  be  distinct;  (3)  Even  as  to  rate  and 
volume,  (4)  Diversified,  as  evenness  too  prolonged  becomes 
tedious;  (5)  Evenness  and  Variety  must  be  combined  and  made 


138Ibid.  xi.  3.  30-54. 
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perceptible  to  the  listeners;  (6)  Manner  should  be  suited 
to  the  subject  and  occasion  [228-34] . 


Natural  and  Artificial  Discourse 

Quintilian  remarked  that  Cicero  had  been  criticized 

for  spending  so  much  time  on  artistic  structure,  his  critics 

believing  that  language  in  the  rough  was  natural,  whereas 

he  agrees  with  Cicero  that  art  could  improve  on  natural 
139 

speech.  Lamy  seems  to  concur,  for  he  divides  discourse 

into  two  kinds;  Natural — to  instruct,  to  express  thoughts 
and  wishes,  to  converse,  i.e.,  prose;  Artificial— to  please, 
allure,  and  charm,  i.e.,  poetry  [237].  The  French  rhetori- 
cian has  made  a distinction  which  Quintilian  would  not  have 
admitted,  for  he  contended  that  "artistic  structure  gives 
force  and  direction  to  our  thoughts,"140  while  Lamy  considers 
it  strictly  as  ornamentation.  Lamy  admits  that  Natural  dis- 
course can  because  its  subjects  are  not  always  so  austere 
as  to  preclude  ornament — call  art  to  its  aid  [237],  but  it  is 
plain  that  he  does  not  see  this  sort  of  Embellishment  as  a 
necessary  instrument  for  persuasion. 


139Ibid. 

ix. 

140Ibid. 

8-9. 
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Prose 

Our  author  first  discusses  prose,  saying  that  art  in 
prose  consists  in  rendering  it  Periodical  and  Figurative. 
Periods  are  discussed  first. 

Periods 

Lamy's  handling  of  the  construction  of  Periods  could 
equally  well  have  been  drawn  from  Cicero  or  from  Quintilian. 
His  definitions  and  suggestions  are  so  similar  to  both  anci- 
ents and  occasionally  to  Aristotle  that  quoting  the  source 
would  be  tediously  repetitious.  Accordingly,  only  what  Lamy 
said  will  be  recorded  and  the  footnotes  will  indicate  the 
source  which  seems  to  bear  the  closest  resemblance.141 

The  voice,  Lamy  explains,  should  not  repose  equally 
at  the  end  of  every  expression  which  makes  up  a sentence.  in 
a sentence  of  many  phrases,  the  speaker  should  pause  after 
each  one,  but  in  such  a way  that  the  listener  will  know  that 
more  is  to  come.  The  voice  never  comes  to  a full  rest  until 

141 

If  occasionally  the  citations  from  the  same  author 
seem  unusually  widely  separated,  it  is  because  Lamy  in  this 
Por^^on'  as  ^-n  that  dealing  with  sounds,  introduces  material, 
some  of  which  the  ancients  discussed  under  the  heading  of 
Delivery. 
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the  end  of  the  sentence.  A phrase  is  a small  unit,  several 

of  which  compose  a member.  A member  is  a thought  with  rhythm, 
but  it  is  only  a part  of  the  whole  sentence.143  Lamy  adds  at 
this  point  an  explanation  of  members  which  had  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients.  The  voice  cannot  repose  without  be- 
ing lowered,  nor  begin  without  being  raised;  a member,  thus, 
has  two  parts;  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice  [239- 
40]  . 

Periods,  to  the  ancients,  did  not  correspond  with 

our  present-day  sentences,  which  are  based  upon  syntax, 

144 

rather  than  on  rhythm.  To  make  clearer  what  is  meant  by 

a Period,  Lamy  explains  that  although  the  ear  may  perceive 
that  the  meaning  of  a sentence  is  complete,  the  listener  may 
yet  feel  dissatisfied,  and  experience  a feeling  of  incom- 
pleteness.  This  would  not  occur  if  the  speaker  had  con- 

structed a Period.  "When  the  members  which  compose  the  body 
of  a sentence  are  equal;  and  the  voice  in  pronouncing  them 
reposes  by  equal  intervals,  advances  and  falls  again  with 

142 

Quintilian  xi.  3.  36-39. 

3 43 

ix.  4.  121-123. 

144 

D.  L.  Clark,  p.  97. 
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Cicero,  Orator  58.  198. 
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proportion,  the  expression  of  that  sentence  is  called  a 

146 

Period."  [240]  For  composing  Periods,  Lamy  has  the 

following  suggestions: 

(1)  The  constituent  phrases  should  not  be  too  long, 
but  should  be  proportioned  to  the  breath  of 
the  speaker  [241], 147 

(2)  Long  or  short  expressions  may  be  used.148 

(3)  No  weak  words  may  be  inserted  merely  for  rhyth- 
mic effect.149 

(4)  Members  of  the  body  of  a sentence  should  be 
equal,  so  that  the  voice  reposes  at  equal  inter- 
vals.150 

(5)  Periods  should  have  no  less  than  two  and  no  more 
than  four  members  or  equality  will  not  be  pos- 
sible [241]. !51 

(6)  A period  should  be  like  a circle  with  all  the 
members  closely  joined  so  that  the  sense  is 
perceived  at  once  and  the  distinction  and  union 

of  its  parts  are  also  quickly  perceptible  [242]. 152 
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(7)  There  should  be  variety  from  one  period  to 
another. 153 

(8)  Periods  are  good  only  for  majestic  prose,  as 
they  demand  sedate  delivery  [244]. 154 

Figures  of  Speech 

Having  discussed  Periods,  Lamy  now  turns  to  Figures 
of  Speech.  These  are  not  necessary,  nor  do  they,  like  Figures 
of  Thought,  come  into  discourse  naturally,  as  a result  of  the 
soul“s  agitation.  Figures  of  Thought  are  strong  and  capable 
of  combatting  apposition  to  truth.  Figures  of  Speech  are  weak, 
capable  only  of  giving  some  diversion,  and  they  are  contrived 
[245].  Nonetheless,  here  they  are  with  examples: 

(1)  The  speaker  may  repeat  the  same  word  without 
changing  the  signification.  (2)  The  speaker  may  repeat  the 
same  word,  but  in  a different  sense.  (3)  He  may  use  the 

same  expression  to  start  every  line.  (4)  He  may  place  the 

same  word  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a sentence. 

(5)  The  speaker  may  place  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  one 
phrase  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  (6)  He  may  place  the 
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same  word  at  the  end  of  the  first  phrase  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  [245-47] . 

Having  enumerated  them,  Lamy  is  acrid  in  regard  to 
their  use.  "Petty  minds  love  these  Figures,"  he  observes, 
"because  this  feeble  artifice  is  proportionate  to  their  force 
and  suits  their  genius."  [251]  He  is  once  more  attacking 
those  rhetoricians  who  view  their  art  as  ornamentation  and 
who  mistake  artifice  for  ability.  Quintilian,  too,  had  com- 
plained that  speakers  often  "disregard  their  thoughts  and 
count  success  by  the  number  of  figures , like  overloading  the 
body  with  dress."  Lamy  does  add  that  they  can  lend  vari- 

ety, and  that  they  can  be  tolerated  if  they  can  be  made  to 
appear  as  if  they  had  occured  by  chance  [251].  There  is  no 
point  in  further  discussion,  he  says,  for  Vossius  treats 
them  fully — which  remark  indicates  his  source.156 

Verse 

Turning  now  to  a discussion  of  metre  as  part  of 
rhythmical  composition,  Lamy  defines  measure  as  a certain 
number  of  syllables  distinguished  by  the  ear  separately  from 
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another  number  of  syllables  [254].  Verse  is  composed  of  the 
union  of  two  or  more  measures.  in  composing  Verse,  the  follow 
ing  rules  are  to  be  observed: 

(1)  Each  measure  is  to  be  heard  distinctly  and  separ- 
ately from  every  other  measure. 

(2)  These  measures  are  to  be  equal. 

(3)  These  measures  ought  not  to  be  the  same?  they 
must  have  some  difference  between  them  so  that 
their  variety  and  equality  may  be  united  in  the 
measures . 

(4)  This  alliance  of  equality  and  variety  cannot  be 
distinguished  in  the  measures  if  they  are  not 
joined  together.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  ear  hears  them  together,  compares  them 
and  perceives  the  equality  they  have  in  their 
difference  [255] . 

There  follows  a detailed  discussion  of  metrical  feet 
used  in  Latin  poetry:  Spondeaus,  Pyrrhichus,  Trocheaus,  iam- 

bus, Molossus , Tribrachus,  Dactylus,  Anapaestus,  Bachius, 
Antibachius,  Amphimacrus , Amphibrachus , according  to  Quintil- 
ian, omitting  the  Dochmiac  and  Paean  which  Cicero  had  included, 
but  Quintilian  also  excluded,  because  a foot,  to  him,  could 
not  exceed  three  syllable . 157  Having  given  ruies  for  the 
construction  of  verse  with  clear  and  distinct  measures,  he 
explains  that  the  Pyrrichus,  Molossus,  Bachius,  Antibachius, 
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Amphimacrus , and  Amphibrachus  cannot  be  used  in  Verse  [257- 
60] . Lamy  gives  elaborate  explanations  as  to  the  exact 
duration  of  each  syllable  in  the  various  feet.  Further, 
he  discusses  the  alliance  of  equality  and  variety  in  meas- 
ures in  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  giving  many  examples  to  il- 
lustrate his  points.  Hebrew  poetry  and,  finally,  French, 
Spanish,  and  English,  which  rely  largely  on  rhyme  to  produce 
verse,  are  discussed  and  examples  given  [257-79]. 

Lamy  * s detailed  analysis  of  verse,  and  the  differences 
between  verse  in  modern  languages  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  is  in  harmony  with  his  contention  that  rhetoric  in- 
cludes all  that  in  French  is  called  belles-lettres , and  his 
intention  of  increasing  literary  appreciation.  Further,  of 

i 

course,  it  aids  the  student  in  the  secondary  school  in  his 
analysis  of  eloquent  classical  passages,  many  of  which  were 
taken  from  poetry. 

What  Lamy  says  specifically  in  regard  to  poetry  is  not 
germane  to  this  study.  What  is  of  import  here  is  that  he  in- 
cluded it  at  all.  The  reasons  given  above  are  partial  explana- 
tions, but  there  is  another.  Lamy  is  not  confusing  poetic 
and  rhetoric:  his  distinction  between  Natural  and  Artificial 

discourse  precludes  such  confusion.  Nevertheless,  Lamy 
believes  that  the  poets  perfected  Greek,  and  he  obviously 
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believes  that  the  study  of  poetry  is  excellent  preparation 
for  "eloquence,"  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  a rather  elevated 
Style.  Here  again  one  can  only  misinterpret  Lamy  if  one 
overlooks  his  dual  use  of  the  word  rhetoric . To  repeat,  the 
ambiguity  results  from  Lamy!s  failure  to  define  rhetoric  as 
a study — which  includes  the  study  of  all  literary  forms  and 
practice  in  writing  them — and  rhetoric  as  one  particular  kind 
of  oral  or  written  discourse,  i.e.,  prose.  Despite  his  fail- 
ure to  be  explicit  in  this  respect,  his  entire  treatment  of 
rhetorical  theory  indicates  that  he  has  not  confused  rhetoric 
and  poetic  in  the  sense  of  reducing  rhetoric  to  poetic  lan- 
guage, as  other  teachers  of  his  day  had.  In  fact,  following 
Aristotle  and  Cicero,163  Lamy  says  that  prose  should  not  be 
as  metrical  as  verse  [237].  Nonetheless,  it  is  evident  that 
poetic  style  is  one  kind  of  Style,  and  this  will  be  brought 
out  more  fully  when  Lamy  discusses  Artificial  Ornaments. 

Rhythmical  Composition 

Clark  says  that  Eduard  Norden  had  pointed  out  three 
dicta  which  endured  from  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  to  the  Re- 
naissance: "that  embellished  prose  should  be  figurative, 
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similar  to  poetry,  and  rhythmical."  Following  tradition, 

Lamy  returns  to  the  subject  of  rhythmical  composition  in 

prose . 

Aristotle  had  spoken  of  the  measures  or  numbers  of 
discourse : 


The  form  of  a prose  composition  should  be 
neither  metrical  nor  destitute  of  rhythm.  . . . Un- 
rhythmical  language  is  too  unlimited;  we  do  not  want 
the  limitations  of  metre,  but  some  limitation  we  must 
have,  or  the  effect  will  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
Now  it  is  number  that  limits  all  things;  and  it  is 
the  numerical  limitation  of  that  form  of  composition 
that  constitutes  rhythm,  of  which  metres  are  definite 
sections . 


Lamy  talks  of  numbers,  remarking,  first,  that  St.  Augustine 
had  observed  that  our  souls  have  a sympathy  with  these  num- 
bers and  that  different  motions  of  the  mind  follow  certain 
tones  of  voice  [280-81].  Longinus,  too,  our  author  recalls, 
commented  that  these  numbers  are  excellent  to  agitate  our 
passions.  To  explain  this  emotional  response  to  sound, 

Lamy,  predictably,  has  recourse  to  Descartes’  physiology. 

Descartes  held  that  the  movements  of  the  body  and 
all  bodily  senses  were  dependent  upon  the  nerves  which  come 
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from  the  brain  and  "contain  like  it  a certain  very  subtle 

air  or  wind  which  is  called  the  animal  spirits."  These 

animal  spirits,  subtle  parts  of  the  blood,  acquire  heat  from 
. , . 159 

the  heart  and  are  carried  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain, 

causing  movements  in  the  part  of  the  brain  to  which  the  nerve 
160 

is  attached.  Sounds,  scents,  tastes,  etc.,  objects  of  our 

external  senses  as  well  as  our  internal  appetites,  "also  ex- 
cite some  movements  in  our  nerves  which  by  their  means  pass 
to  the  brain?  and  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  these  diverse 
movements  of  the  brain  cause  diverse  perceptions  to  become 
evident  to  our  soul,  they  can  also  without  it  cause  the 
spirits  to  take  their  course  towards  certain  muscles  . . . 
ai"id  thus  to  move  our  limbs."  Further,  these  animal  spirits 

maintain  and  reinforce  the  passions  and  the  passions  dispose 
the  body  to  action.^2 

Lamy,  for  obvious  reasons,  applies  Descartes*  theory 
to  sound  and  also  to  what  in  modern  terminology  is  called 
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empathy.  To  comprehend  the  sympathy  which  the  soul  feels 
for  numbers,  we  must  realize,  Lamy  says,  that  when  the 
animal  spirits  are  fast  or  slow,  violent  or  tranquil,  the 
soul  finds  itself  moved  by  various  passions.  The  movement  of 
a sound,  for  example,  can  set  the  animal  spirits  afire.  A 
rude  and  violent  sound  causes  the  animal  spirits  to  run  to 
the  muscles  used  for  flight,  in  the  same  way  that  seeing  a 
frightful  monster  would.  Soft  and  moderate  sound,  on  the 
other  hand,  attracts  [281].  One  could  say,  he  continues,  that 
each  passion  is  linked  to  a certain  sound  and  that  sound  ex- 
cites in  the  animal  spirits  the  movement  to  which  it  is 
linked  [281-82] . This  accounts  for  the  sympathy  men  have  for 
numbers  and  for  the  fact  that  the  tone  of  voice  of  the  speaker 
awakens  certain  emotions  in  the  hearer.  A languid  tone  in- 
spires sadness,  an  elevated  one  gives  courage,  some  melodies 
are  gay,  some  sad,  according  to  the  passion  they  excite. 

Here  again  Lamy  has  applied  modern  Cartesian  dress 
to  a common  rhetorical  concept,  which  Cicero,  among  the  anci- 
ents, had  best  expressed: 

For  nature  has  assigned  to  every  emotion  a particular 
look  and  tone  of  voice  and  bearing  of  its  own;  and 
the  whole  look  on  his  face  and  utterance  of  his  voice 
are  like  the  strings  of  a harp,  and  sound  according 
as  they  are  struck  by  each  successive  emotion.  For 
the  tones  of  the  voice  are  keyed  up  like  the  strings 
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of  an  instrument,  . . . for  one  kind  of  tone  must 
be  taken  by  anger  . . . another  tone  is  proper  for 
compassion  and  for  sorrow,  . . . another  belongs 
to  fear,  . . . another  denotes  energy;  . . . an- 
other is  that  of  jov,  ...  another  is  the  tone  of 
dejection.  . . . 165 

Lamy  makes  a further  comment  in  regard  to  his  liaison 
between  the  senses,  the  animal  spirits,  and  the  emotions, 
which  has  been  elaborated  upon  in  modern  rhetorical  and 
aesthetic  theories.  Lamy  does  not  elaborate  upon  what 
present-day  psychology  calls  empathy,  but  he  does  say  that 
what  he  has  just  explained  accounts  for  the  fact  that  when 
men  see  others  dancing  or  crying  they  feel  as  if  they  are 
doing  the  same,  or  as  if  they  want  to  [282] . 

Sounds,  then,  Lamy  continues,  are  capable  of  reviv- 
ing ideas  and  images  and  so  are  cadences  and  numbers  [284] . 

In  speaking,  we  change  the  sound  of  our  voice  with  each  emo- 
tion, which  we  cannot  do  on  paper.  Words  on  paper  are  like 
a dead  body,  for  it  is  often  true  that  manner  of  speech, 
posture,  dress,  and  mien  are  more  effective  than  what  is  said. 
A discourse  loses  the  better  half  of  its  force  when  it  is  no 
longer  supported  by  action  and  voice.  Writing  cannot  produce 
the  same  effect,  but  a suitable  cadence  can  conserve,  to  some 
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degree,  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  the  writer  would  wish  it 
spoken  to  convey  his  thought  and  feeling  [284-86] . 

To  give  proper  cadence  to  discourse,  that  is,  which 
conforms  to  the  sense  of  the  discourse,  one  has  only  to  con- 
sult the  ear  to  learn  the  sounds  of  every  letter  and  syllable 
and  find  what  sounds  agree  with  what  things.  For  example,  he 
goes  on,  _f  sounds  like  wind  and  £ gives  the  impression  of 
running  water,  etc.  From  the  examples  our  author  gives,  it 
is  apparent  that  written  words  which  are  soft  or  harsh  in 
their  pronunciation  can  convey  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
they  would  be  delivered  by  a speaker  [286-87]. 

There  follows  a discussion  of  the  effects  of  metres 
on  the  rhythms  of  discourse  to  match  the  mood  of  the  discourse. 
For  instance,  an  irregular  metre  bespeaks  agitation,  a smooth 
one  majesty,  and  so  on  [288-94].  Here  Lamy  is  expressing 
much  the  same  ideas  as  Cicero.167 

Summary 

Lamy  has  now  discussed  Correctness,  Clearness,  and 
Embellishment— three  virtues  of  Style.  He  has  discussed  Style 
as  to  the  choice  of  individual  words  and  the  combination  of 
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those  words  into  sentence  structure  in  connection  with  all 
three  virtues.  As  part  of  Embellishment,  he  discussed  the 
spiritual  part  of  speech,  or  meaning,  that  is,  the  Tropes 
and  the  Figures  of  Thought;  and  the  material  parts  of  speech, 
or  sound,  that  is,  Figures  of  Speech  and  rhythmic  discourse. 

He  also  dealt  rather  extensively  with  the  subject  of  poetic. 

It  remains  now  to  examine  what  the  French  rhetorician  has 
to  say  upon  the  fourth  virtue  of  Style,  Appropriateness. 

Body  and  Soul  Combined — Style 
Appropriateness 

Lamy  announced  that  the  subject  matter  of  Book  IV 
consists  of  the  different  Styles  and  a definition  of  what 
Style  is.  He  clarifies  his  statement  by  adding  that  the 
Stylistic  rules  he  had  given  in  the  first  three  books  were 
for  the  members  of  discourse,  whereas  now  he  is  dealing  with 
the  whole  body  of  discourse  [296]. 

Style,  for  Lamy,  is  the  individual  manner  different 
men  use  to  express  themselves  on  the  same  subjects  [296] . 

These  differences  are  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Aristotle  had  said  regarding  Appropriateness: 

Each  class  of  men,  each  type  of  disposition  will 

have  its  own  appropriate  way  of  letting  the  truth 
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appear.  Under  "class"  I include  differences  of  age, 

. . . of  sex,  ...  of  nationality  ....  By  "dis- 
positions" I here  mean  those  dispositions  only  which 
determine  the  character  of  a man’s  life.  . . .168 

Lamy  accepts,  as  did  Cicero  and  Quintilian,^9  Aristotle's 
analysis.  Yet  here  again,  he  is  modifying  the  classical  ap- 
proach to  conform  to  modern  theories,  and  not  merely  remarking 
that  individual  differences  produce  divers  Styles,  but  ex- 
plaining in  detail  why  this  is  so.  As  would  be  expected,  he 
has  recourse  to  Cartesian  physiology  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  variation?  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  when  he  discusses 
physical  and  mental  operations,  over  which  men  have  little, 
if  any,  control,  he  is  not  doing  so  to  teach  rhetoric,  but 
to  give  insight  into  human  nature,  as  he  indicated  in  his 
Preface.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  further  evidence  that 
Lamy  conceived  rhetoric  as  an  inherent  effect  of  man's  nature. 

V 

Origins  of  the  Qualities  of  style 

The  qualities  of  Style,  Lamy  advises,  depend  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  imagination,  memory,  and  intellect  of 
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the  writer,  and  then  explains  himself  through  Cartesian  prin- 
ciples . 


Imagination 


To  understand  Lamy,  it  is  desirable  to  review  some  of 
Descartes9  ideas: 


When  external  objects  act  on  my  senses,  and  trace 
there  an  idea  or  rather  an  image  of  themselves,  and 
when  the  mind  turns  toward  these  images  thus  traced 
in  the  small  gland,  it  is  said  to  be  sensing.  When 
these  images  are  traced  in  the  small  gland,  not  by 
the  external  objects,  but  by  the  mind  itself,  which 
in  the  absence  of  the  external  objects  represents 
and  forms  them  in  the  brain,  it  is  said  to  be 
imaging.  . . .170 


Lamy  expresses  it  more  simply: 


When  exterior  objects  strike  our  senses, 
the  movements  excited  by  these  objects  are  communi- 
cated by  the  nerves  to  the  center  of  the  brain,  the 
soft  substance  of  which  has  impressed  upon  it  certain 
paths.  The  strict  liaison  which  exists  between  the 
mind  and  the  body  means  that  the  ideas  of  physical 
things  are  allied  with  these  paths,  in  such  a way 
that  when  the  paths  of  an  object,  for  example,  those 
of  the  sun,  are  imprinted  upon  the  brain,  the  idea 
of  the  sun  presents  itself  to  the  mind;  and  all  of 
the  times  that  the  idea  of  the  sun  presents  itself 
to  the  mind,  these  paths  . . . reopen  themselves. 

We  could  call  these  paths  the  images  of  the  objects. 
The  power  which  the  mind  has  to  form  images  on  the 
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brain  of  things  it  has  once  seen  is  called  imagina- 
tion; and  this  word  signifies,  at  the  same  time, 
both  that  power  of  the  soul  and  the  images  which  it 
forms.  [297-98] 

Having  defined  imagination,  Lamy  now  explains  why 
it  determines  Style.  Discourse,  he  repeats,  is  nothing  but 
a copy  of  the  speaker 's  mind.  Thus,  if  the  original  is  con- 
fused, so  must  the  copy  be.  The  form,  the  clarity,  the  good 
order  of  our  ideas  depend  upon  the  clearness  and  distinctness 
of  the  impressions  which  the  objects  made  upon  the  brain, 
and  then  upon  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  re-evoke  the  images 
thus  formed — or  upon  the  imagination.  Men°s  imaginations  do 
not  work  the  same,  however.  The  qualities  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  the  animal  spirits  determine  the  quality  of 
the  imagination  [298-99] . 

In  the  imagination  there  are  two  things,  Lamy  elabo- 
■^a^-es  * the  first  is  the  material,  the  second  the  spiritual. 
The  material  consists  of  the  prints  caused  by  the  impressions 
the  objects  make  upon  the  mind;  the  spiritual  is  the  percep- 
tion of  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  these  impressions  [299-300] . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  according  to  Descartes 
the  thinking  part  of  the  brain  resides  in  the  pineal  gland. 

The  will,  desiring  to  do  so,  can  move  the  pineal  gland  about 
so  that  it  causes  the  spirits  to  discover  traces  left  in  the 
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material  part  of  the  brain  by  objects.171  The  prints  being 
made  by  the  animal  spirits  on  the  substance  of  the  brain  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  imagination  in  any  given  person,  Lamy  con- 
tinues. The  animal  spirits  ought  to  be  plentiful,  hot,  and 
equal  in  their  motion;  the  brain  should  be  neither  too 
moist  nor  too  dry  [301-302].  Lamy  gives  reasons  for  these 
requirements  which  are  interesting,  but  somewhat  futile, 
inasmuch  as  little  can  be  done  to  improve  any  deficiencies. 

Memory 


Speaking  now  of  memory,  Lamy  explains  that  words 
leave  their  impressions  upon  the  brain  in  the  same  way  other 

objects  do,  so  that  we  commonly  think  of  words  and  things  at 
the  same  time  [298], 

Descartes  said; 


For  the  use  of  speech  we  attach  all  our  conceptions 
to  words  by  which  to  express  them,  and  commit  to 
memory  our  thoughts  in  connection  with  these  terms, 
and  as  we  afterward  find  it  more  easy  to  recall  the 
words  than  the  things  signified  by  them,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  anything  with  such  distinctness 
as  to  separate  entirely  what  we  conceive  from  the 
words  that  were  selected  to  express  it. ^2 


171 

Haldane,  "Passions,"  pp.  350-51. 
172Veitch,  "Principles,"  p.  332. 
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When,  Lamy  continues,  the  paths  made  by  the  words 
and  the  paths  made  by  the  things  to  which  the  words  are  con- 
nected open  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  name  of  the  thing 
follows  the  thought  of  it,  we  say  the  memory  is  faithful 
[303]  . 

As  Descartes  cautioned,  in  regard  to  the  association 
of  words  and  things,  against  assenting  to  terms  without  ade- 
quately comprehending  what  they  stand  for,173  Lamy  warns 
against  a poor  memory  which  supplies  inaccurate  terms.  When 
the  memory  does  not  present  proper  terms  for  the  things  which 
have  been  committed  to  it,  one  cannot  speak  justly  and  exactly. 
Although  natural  endowment  is  important  for  a good  memory, 
exercise  also  plays  a part  here.  It  is  necessary  to  fill  the 
memory  with  proper  words  and  make  the  liaison  of  images  and 
things  and  their  names  so  close  that  the  images  and  the  ex- 
pressions will  present  themselves  simultaneously  [303]. 

In  viewing  memory  as  a product  of  nature  to  be  im- 
proved by  practice,  Lamy  is  in  agreement  with  Cicero  and 
174 

Quintilian.  These  ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  talked 

173Ibid. 

174Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  87.  356;  Quintilian  xi . 
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primarily  of  mnemonic  devices,  rather  than  storing  words  in 
the  mind.  When  Quintilian  came  to  the  discussion  on  whom  to 
imitate*  however,  he  expressed  some  ideas  which  Lamy  might 
have  borrowed  for  his  discussion  of  memory. 

An  excellent  man,  Lamy  comments,  has  said  that  the 
memory  is  like  a printing  press.175  if  the  printer  has  only 
Gothic  type,  then  nothing  can  be  printed  in  any  other.  In 
the  same  way,  a memory  which  contains  only  poor  words  can 
express  only  poor  thoughts.  People  of  quality,  for  instance, 
speak  well  because  they  have  little  intercourse  with  those 
who  speak  badly?  and  those  who  read  only  good  books  never 

find  their  memories  presenting  them  with  anything  but  good 
terms  [304] . 

Quintilian,  when  speaking  of  the  orator °s  early  edu- 
cation, insisted  that  the  child  must  be  surrounded  with  edu- 
cated people,  since  he  would  be  sure  to  adopt  their  language.176 
Quintilian,  too,  recommends  the  reading  of  good  books,  always 
being  careful  to  select  the  best  from  ancient  and  modern.177 


The  reference  is  to  Arnauld,  presumably,  since 
the  comment  occurs  in  the  Logic,  p.  14. 

176Quintilian  i.  l.  l-ll. 

177 


Ibid.  ii.  18.  26. 
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While  reconunending  that  students  fill  their  minds 
with  proper  language  from  their  associations  and  reading, 
Lamy,  nevertheless,  warns  against  attaching  oneself  equally 
to  the  Styles  of  several  men  who,  living  in  different  cen- 
turies, speak,  in  a sense,  different  languages.  That  would 
form  a Style  which  is  of  no  century.  Lamy  seems  almost  to 
be  taking  the  position  maintained  by  Cicero  that  beginning 
speakers  should  imitate  only  one  person.178  Lamy,  however, 
immediately  clarifies  his  meaning.  The  student  is  to  take 
from  different  models,  but  to  adapt  to  his  own  Style,  and 
also  to  avoid  a Style  of  phrases.  In  other  words,  Lamy 
says,  borrowing  the  idea,  but  not  the  words,  from  Longinus, 
we  must  imitate  the  bees  who  takes  juices  from  different 
flowers  but  distill  them  to  produce  their  honey  [304]. 

Lamy  is  here  again  rebelling  against  the  slavish  imitation 
of  Cicero  which  characterized  his  time,  as  well  as  against 
the  practice  in  the  schools  of  committing  phrases  to  memory 
so  that  speeches  became  pastiches. 


178 


Cicero,  De  Orat.  ii.  22.  92. 
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Intelligence 

Having  discussed  the  qualities  of  imagination  neces- 
sary to  good  Style,  and  made  suggestions  for  the  training  of 
the  memory  to  produce  it,  Lamy  next  takes  up  the  qualities 
of  intellect  required  to  attain  eloquence.  They  are  three: 

(1)  A capacity  to  discover  all  that  may  be  said 
upon  any  proposed  subject. 

(2)  A certain  wise  vivacity  that  strikes  immedi- 
ately into  problems,  rummages  them  to  the  very 
bottom,  and  cleanses  away  obscurity. 

(3)  Exactness  of  judgment  that  will  enable  the 
speaker  to  decide  what  to  select  from  all  that 
may  be  said,  and  how  best  to  express  it  to  re- 
move obscurity,  which,  in  other  words,  regu- 
lates both  of  the  other  qualities.  [306] 

Lamy's  explication  of  the  qualities  of  intellect, 
memory,  and  imagination  might,  at  first  glance,  seem  need- 
lessly detailed,  particularly  when  there  are  no  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  imagination  or  the  intellect  can  be  endowed 
with  any  of  the  virtues  they  may  lack.  Yet,  as  previously 
noted,  it  is  Lamy’s  intention,  not  only  to  reveal  the  well- 
springs  of  rhetoric,  but  in  the  process  to  give  insight  into 
human  nature.  Thus  his  discussion  of  physiology  and  its 
effect  upon  mental  operations  has  value.  Also,  it  explains 
the  fact  that  some  people  can  write,  but  not  speak  well, 
while  others  can  speak,  but  not  write  well. 
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Qualities  Differ  for  Writing 
and  Speaking 

Aristotle  had  remarked  that  the  speeches  of  profes- 
sional writers  sounded  thin  in  contests,  because  their  polish 
does  not  permit  of  dramatic  repetitions  and  unconnected  words. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  also  noted  that  the  speeches  of 
orators  looked  amateurish  when  put  to  paper  because,  robbed 
of  dramatic  delivery,  they  look  silly;179  but  he  did  not 
comment  on  why  some  men  choose  to  write,  primarily,  while 
others  choose  to  speak.  Lamy  has  an  answer. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  intellect,  he  says,  are  not 
always  concomitant  with  the  qualities  of  a good  imagination 
and  a faithful  memory.  Thus  it  happens  often  that  those  who 
wirite  well,  with  premeditation,  speak  poorly  extemporaneously. 
To  write  well,  there  is  no  need  for  the  imagination  to  be  so 
prompt,  so  warm,  or  so  fertile  as  it  must  be  to  speak  well. 
Serious  meditation  can  enable  us  to  find  what  we  ought  to  say, 
unless  we  are  really  lacking  in  intelligence.  If,  however, 
those  who  speak  well  have  the  advantage  of  rapid  Invention, 
due  to  their  fertile  and  warm  imaginations,  they  have  the 
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Aristotle  iii.  12.  1413b.  15-20. 
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disadvantage  that  their  fire  is  extinguished  when  they  sit 
down  in  their  studies  to  compose  with  cold  contemplation 
[306-307] . 

Styles  for  the  Person 

Lamy  now  classifies  the  Styles  distinguished  by  Cicero 

180 

as  Asiatic,  Attic,  Rhodian.  Defining  them  in  the  same  way 

as  the  Roman  orators  had,  he  gives  a modern  reason  for  their 
variance.  Every  person  and  every  climate,  Lamy  explains, 
has  a particular  Style  according  to  individual  temperament. 
The  Asiatic  Style  is  high,  pompous,  and  magnificent,  because 
Asian  people  have  warm  imaginations,  full  of  symbols;  they 
prefer  to  speak  by  Allegories,  Similitudes,  and  Metaphors. 
These  people  love  luxury  and  their  speech  reflects  their  en- 
joyment of  useless  ornament.  The  Attic  Style  is  more  exact 
and  modest  than  the  Asiatic,  the  Athenian  people  being  more 
moderate  in  their  manner  of  living.  The  Rhodian  Style,  on 
the  other  hand,  represents  a medium  between  the  liberty  of 
the  Asiatic  and  the  reserve  of  the  Attic  [311] . 

Remarking  that  each  century  has  its  own  Style,  Lamy 
again  voices  a Ciceronian  idea.  Posing  the  question  of 

180Cicero,  Orator  8.  25-30. 
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why  every  age  has  its  own  distinctive  Style  of  oratory, 

Cicero  replies  that  in  each  period  all  the  orators  modelled 

181 

themselves  after  one  person.  Lamy  agrees:  Writers  of  a 

given  age  take  a fancy  to  a certain  Style,  which  becomes 
the  Style-a-la-mode,  followed  by  the  world.  Whereas,  how- 
ever, Cicero  accounts  for  the  change  in  Style  by  the  fact 
that  the  model  and  his  imitators  died  and  were  forgotten, 
Lamy  has  a more  penetrating  explanation.  When  everyone  is 
imitating  one  Style,  those  who  are  superior  seek  a way  to 
set  themselves  apart.  Thus  the  Style  changes  and  each  age 
and  century  has  its  own  manner  of  speaking.  Furthermore, 
Lamy  adds  a suggestion  for  his  students,  consonant  with  the 
advanced  educational  trend  of  his  times,  which  held  that  the 
classics  should  be  studied  for  the  information  they  could 

yield  about  the  world  of  things,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
183 

words:  Good  critics,  studying  the  Style-a-la-mode  of  any 

given  period,  can  gain  an  understanding  of  the  way  of  living 
and  thinking  which  characterized  the  people  of  that  age  and 
nation  [312] . 
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Cicero,  DeOrat.  ii.  22.  92-94. 
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Ibid.  95. 
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Graves,  History  of  Education,  p.  242. 
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General  Styles  for  Subject  Matter 

Having  analyzed,  as  had  Aristotle  before  him.  Ap- 
propriateness of  Style  in  relation  to  the  individual  speaker, 
injecting  the  Classical  form  with  modern  content  wherever  it 
was  needed,  Lamy  now  goes  into  Appropriateness  in  regard  to 

subject  matter.  Again  in  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  whose 

184 

ideas  Cicero  and  Quintilian  accepted,  Lamy  counsels  that 

the  speaker  must  not  use  magnificent  language  to  express 

185 

trivial  thoughts  [316] . The  French  rhetorician  does  not, 

as  Aristotle  did,  enjoin  the  speaker  not  to  speak  trivially 
of  weighty  matters,  largely,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  the 
former  excess  which  characterized  the  overly  ornamental 
speech  common  in  his  day,  which  he  attacks  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

Although  the  Art  of  Speaking  is  not  limited  in  sub- 
ject matter,  extending  to  all  things  which  can  be  the  objects 
of  our  thoughts — so  that  the  number  of  Styles  to  be  employed 
is  infinite — there  are,  Lamy  says,  three  general  kinds  of 
Styles  with  corresponding  subject  matter.  The  classification 


184D.  L.  Clark,  p.  101. 

] QC 

-^Aristotle  iii.  7.  1408a.  10. 
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of  Styles  into  Lofty,  Plain,  and  Moderate,  which  Lamy  makes, 
appeared  as  early  as  the  first  century  B.  C. , though  the 
ancients  called  them  by  various  different  names.  Lamy, 

in  agreement  with  the  ancients,  explains  that  any  one  dis- 
course may  contain  all  three  kinds  of  Style,  but  states  that 
the  over-all  Style  should  conform  to  the  general  idea  of  the 
purpose  of  the  speech  [317] . Having  named  the  Styles,  our 
author  briefly  suggests  some  rules  for  each. 

Lofty  Style 

His  rules  for  the  Lofty  Style  are  apparently  drawn 
quite  logically  from  Longinus,  since  that  writer  treated  the 
subject  more  fully  than  the  other  rhetoricians  whom  Lamy 
mentions  in  his  work. 

Longinus  considered  “noble  expression"  one  of  the 

187 

"springheads"  of  Sublimity,  and  Lamy  explains  that  the 
speaker °s  expressions  are  to  be  noble  to  convey  the  grandeur 
which  it  is  his  design  to  impart  [319]. 

The  ancient  also  criticized  Theopompus,  who  after 
describing  an  event  "with  surpassing  genius  spoiled  it  all 

186D.  L.  Clark,  p.  104. 
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Longinus,  p.  14. 
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by  a few  mean  words."  Lamy  cautions,  too,  against  inject- 

ing one  mean  expression  among  a thousand  fine  things,  for  the 
whole  effect  can  be  lost  at  one  stroke  [318]. 

If  plain  things  must  be  discussed,  Longinus  advises 

that  they  be  dressed  in  as  pleasant  words  as  possible  to  con- 
, , 189 

ceal  the  lack  of  beauty.  Lamy  explains  that  commonplace 

subjects  must  be  given  an  air  above  their  normal  condition 
when  Loftiness  is  the  aim  [320] . 

"Both  in  human  bodies  and  in  discourses  swellings 
that  are  inflated  and  unreal  are  an  evil,  and  are  like  as 
not  to  bring  about  in  us  the  opposite  condition  ..."  Lon- 
ginus states.  Lamy  warns  against  speaking  in  an  extravagant 
way  about  something  not  worthy  of  emotional  Style,  saying 
that  such  incongruity  produces  what  is  called  Inflation 
[321]  . 

Longinus'  first  and  most  important  springhead  of 
Sublimity  was  lofty  enterprise  of  thought.  He  said  that 
ornate  literature  which  did  not  dispose  the  reader's  soul 
"to  a corresponding  grandeur  of  thought  nor  leave  behind  in 
his  mind  more  reflection  on  the  thing  said  than  was  found  in 
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Ibid. , 
Ibid. 
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the  words,"  could  not  be  truly  sublime.  Lamy  sums  up  his 

rules  for  Loftiness  by  again  jibing  at  those  who  seek  Figures 
for  their  own  sake.  To  gain  Sublimity  of  Style,  he  insists, 
great  expressions  must  be  sustained  by  greatness  of  matter 
and  replete  with  solid  and  serious  things  [322]. 

Plain  Style 

In  regard  to  the  Plain  Style,  Lamy  sounds  most  like 
Cicero,  who  said  that  "plainness  of  style  seems  easy  to 
imitate  at  first  thought,  but  when  attempted  nothing  is 
more  difficult,"  adding  that  this  Style  admits  of  very  little 
adornment.  Lamy  states  that  the  Plain  Style  is  difficult 

to  achieve  because  it  does  not  mean  that  the  speaker  can  use 
common  expressions,  but  that  he  must  be  exact.  Further,  the 
Plain  Style,  because  it  uses  few  ornaments,  lacks  the  dazzle 
that  other  Styles  might  employ  to  distract  attention  from 
faults  [323-24]. 

Lamy,  in  keeping  with  his  aversion  to  the  over-empha- 
sis on  ornamentation,  recommends  the  Plain  Style  for  the 


190tV.  . . _ 

Ibid. , p . 13. 
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xCicero,  Orator  23.  76-80. 
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honnSte  homme.192  He  remarks  that  the  translator  of  Longinus 
has  indicated  that  Sublimity  is  not  dependent  upon  the  Styl- 
istically startling  and  extraordinary.193 

Middle  Style 

This,  Lamy  proclaims,  is  the  most  often  used  and 

1 94 

best  [328] . As  Cicero  had  done,  Lamy  defines  this  as  par- 
ticipating in  the  grandeur  of  the  Lofty  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  Plain  [327]. 

Our  rhetorician  makes  some  distinctions  not  made  by 
the  ancients  here  examined.  There  are,  he  says,  certain 


192 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  honn£te  homme 
meant  cultivated  man  in  seventeenth-century  France.  It  was 
used  by  Montaigne  and  others  as  antithetical  to  "scholar,'’  as 
a reversion  from  Scholastic  pedantry,  which  took  no  note  of 
the  need  for  an  education  that  cultivated  judgment  and  under- 
standing in  preparation  for  a life  in  the  world  of  things  and 
men,  but  was  concerned  instead  with  words.  (See  Elwood  P. 
Cubberly , Readings  in  the  History  of  Education,  A Collection 
of.  Sources  and  Readings  to  Illustrate  the  Development  of  Edu- 
cational Practice,  Theory,  and  Organization  [Boston:  19201 

pp.  335-39.) 

1.93 

Lamy  refers  to  Boileau.  Boileau  points  out  that 
Longinus  quotes  the  Biblical  phrase,  "Let  there  be  light; 
and  there  was  light,"  as  Sublime,  yet  it  is  simply  expressed. 
(See  Paul  R.  Lieder  and  Robert  Withington,  The  Art  of  Liter- 
ary  Criticism  [Chicago:  1945],  p.  207.) 

194  . 

Cicero,  Orator  29.  91. 
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qualities  common  to  all  styles— Lofty,  Plain,  or  Middle. 

Any  Style  may  be  Soft,  Strong,  Vivacious,  Severe.  Lamy, 
in  these  delineations,  is  considering  Appropriateness  in 
relation,  not  to  the  speaker  or  the  subject  matter,  but  to 
the  audience.  The  ancients  had  included  audience  in  their 
analysis  of  Appropriateness.195  Aristotle,  however,  dis- 
cussed Appropriateness  to  the  audience  under  the  heads  of  the 

three  kinds  of  rhetoric,  i.e..  Forensic,  Judicial,  and  Epi- 
1 96 

deictic;  and  Cicero  considers  it  in  relation  to  proving, 

197 

moving,  and  pleasing.  Lamy's  approach  is  different  from 

both  in  that  it  uses  different  terms,  and  in  that  it  is  based 
upon  his  concept  of  human  psychology. 

Softness  results  from  easiness,  and  Style  is  easy 
when  the  ideas  are  presented  so  clearly  and  exactly  that  the 
mind  is  put  to  no  trouble  to  understand  them.  To  impart  this 
easiness,  the  writer  must  leave  nothing  to  the  reader's  dis- 
cretion, but  must  prevent  all  doubt  and  remove  anything  that 
might  perplex  him.  Easiness  of  numbers  contributes  to  Soft- 
ness, as  does  the  insertion  of  necessary  particles.  Style 
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D.  L.  Clark,  p.  100. 
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with  extraordinary  ease  is  said  to  be  tender  and  delicate 
[330-31] . 

Strength  is  directly  opposed  to  Softness.  It  strikes 
the  mind  boldly  and  forces  attention,  using  short  expressions 
that  excite  many  ideas.  This  Style,  Lamy  says,  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  French  language,  thus,  he  im- 
plies, with  the  French  mentality.  It  is  suitable  to  Greek 
and  Latin  and  that  is  why  translations  from  these  languages 
always  contain  more  words  than  the  originals  [331] . 

Vivacity  renders  a Style  pleasant  and  florid.  It 
should  be  preceded  by  the  first  quality  because  the  mind  is 
not  pleased  by  too  concentrated  an  application  of  it.  Tropes 
and  Figures  are  its  characteristic  modes,  making  abstractions 
concrete,  arousing  attention  and  animating  the  reader,  or 
creating  pleasure  [332]. 

Severity  omits  whatever  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
and  admits  of  no  ornament  or  decoration,  as  that  would  not  be 
in  keeping  with  a serious  mind,  impatient  with  pleasure. 
Carried  to  an  extreme,  this  Style  degenerates  into  dryness 
[332] . 

These  Styles,  too,  Lamy  concludes,  must  be  proper  to 
the  subject  treated  [333]. 
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Special  Styles  for  Subject  Matter 

Lamy  now  turns  to  the  subject  of  Styles  appropriate  to 
particular  writers  or  speakers  and  their  special  subject  mat- 
ter. He  considers  the  Oratorical,  Historical,  Dogmatic,  and 
Poetical  Styles.  Cicero  had  mentioned  the  differences  in 
Style  between  orators,  philosophers,  historians,  and  poets,*198 
but  his  treatment  was  comparatively  superficial,  except,  of 
course,  in  regard  to  the  orator.  Quintilian,  also,  in  dis- 
cussing what  authors  should  be  read,  set  up  Stylistic  cri- 
teria as  a basis  for  judging  writers  in  each  field,  exhaust- 
ively commenting  on  points  of  excellence  of  each  author 
199 

recommended.  Quintilian's  literary  criticism  was  for  the 

purpose  of  instructing  speakers  as  to  what  traits  they  should 
themselves  imitate  in  oratory.200  Cicero  wrote  the  Orator 
and  analyzed  individual  orators  and  their  Styles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  imitation  of  his  own  style.201  Lamy  goes  one 
step  further  and  lays  down  rules  for  each  type  of  writing  or 


198 

Cicero,  Orator  18.  62-20. 

199 

Quintilian  x.  1. 

200D.  L.  Clark,  p.  157. 
201Ibid. , p.  156. 
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speaking.  This  is  consistent  with  his  contention  that  the 
scope  of  rhetoric  is  unlimited,  extending  to  all  literary 
forms.  Since  the  Oratorians  required  original  compositions, 
Lamy  does  not  expect  that  his  readers  will  merely  imitate 
the  Styles  in  oratory,  but  that  they  will  use  them  in  the 
kinds  of  writing  discussed.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  serving 
his  purpose  of  surveying  the  whole  field  of  belles-lettres 
so  that  the  reader  will  develop  his  ability  to  adequately 
judge  literature.  Further,  the  ability  to  judge  well 
increases  the  enjoyment  of  literature. 

Oratorical  Style 

What  Lamy  has  to  say  on  The  Style  of  the  Orator  is 
not  confined  to  Style  at  all,  but  cogently  sums  up  all  he 
has  said  on  the  subjects  of  Invention,  Disposition,  and  Style. 
Thus,  this  section  has  been  analyzed  throughout  this  thesis, 
as  an  amalgam  of  Classical  and  modern  ideas.  Further  detailed 
discussion  would  be  tedious,  but  because  it  does  present  in 
capsule  form  Lamy's  rhetorical  theory,  as  it  applies  primarily 
to  speaking,  the  major  points  will  be  set  forth. 

Orations  are  usually  to  clear  up  some  obscure  and 
contested  truth,  consequently  requiring  a diffuse  Style  to 
dissipate  the  clouds  that  obscure  the  truth.  Since  auditors 
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are  not  as  interested  in  the  cause  he  is  defending  as  is  the 
orator,  they  are  not  always  attentive  or  quick  to  comprehend. 

He  must,  therefore,  repeat  himself  so  that  if  his  first  at- 
tempt does  not  insure  understanding,  the  second  or  third  may. 
This  repetition,  however,  should  not  consist  of  many  epithets, 
words  and  expressions  which  are  synonymous,  but  should  pre- 
sent the  truth  from  a number  of  different  aspects,  and  in  such 
an  order  that  the  last  will  be  stronger  than  the  first,  really 
contributing  to  the  discourse,  rather  than  being  an  unnecessary 
addition.  A skillful  man  will  know  how  much  repetition  will 
accommodate  the  capacity  of  his  audience  [334]. 

Truths  in  pleadings  and  orations  are  not  of  the  same 
nature  as  mathematical  truths.  The  latter  are  demonstrated 
by  only  a few  infallible  principles;  the  former  can  only  be 
deduced  from  many  circumstances  which,  considered  individu- 
ally as  separate  from  the  whole,  signify  nothing  and  carry 
no  conviction.  It  is  only  when  these  separate  circumstances 
are  skillfully  massed  to  form  a complete  picture  that  the 
truth  is  apparent.  It  is  in  this  depiction  and  ultimate  uni- 
fication of  details  that  the  orator's  expertness  is  shown. 
Orators  often  elaborate  upon  what  seem  to  be  minor  details 
unworthy  of  being  bases  of  proof.  For  instance,  Cicero  de- 
scribed the  condition  of  Milo's  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  so 
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that  the  judge,  believing  that  he  was  seeing  every  trait  por- 
trayed, would  find  no  indication,  in  any  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  crime,  that  Milo  intended  to  kill  Clodius 
[335] . 

Great  orators  employ  only  expressions  which  will 
enhance  their  arguments,  endeavoring  only  to  dazzle  the  under- 
standing. When  ordinary  language  does  not  supply  them  with 
terms  to  express  their  judgments  properly  in  their  true 
grandeur,  they  resort  to  Tropes  and  Figures.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  practice  is  often  abused  so  that  truth  is  ob- 
scured, as,  for  instance,  when  a crime  is  unethically  called 
a "forgivable  fault."  Such  abuse  is  unwise.  A serious  man 
is  most  concerned  with  things,  not  words,  and  before  he  will 
permit  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  words  he  examines  whether 
they  accurately  describe  events  and  things.  If  they  do  not, 
the  speaker  is  considered  as  lacking  in  judgment  or  good 
faith,  thus  defeating  his  purpose  [336]. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  orator  must  not  be  so  exact 
that  his  speech  is  cold  and  indifferent.  Truth  cannot  be 
adequately  defended  by  a speaker  who  is,  or  seems  to  be,  un- 
interested in  that  defense.  If  the  speaker  is  not  zealous 
in  his  desire  to  contend  for  the  truth,  his  discourse  will 
be  colorless  and  ineffectual  [336]. 
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Historical  Style 


The  Style  of  the  Historian  delineated  by  Lamy  is  in 
direct  antithesis  to  what  Cicero  had  to  say  on  the  subject: 


It  [history]  involves  a narrative  in  an  ornate 
style,  with  here  and  there  a description  of  a 
country  or  a battle.  It  has  also  occasional 
harangues  and  speeches  of  exhortation.  But  the 
aim  is  a smooth  and  flowing  style,  not  the  terse 
and  vigorous  language  of  the  orator. ^02 


Quintilian  criticizes  some  historians  for  exactly 
these  traits,  but  praises  others  for  their  opposites.203 
Lamy  is  closer  to  Quintilian,  but  lays  more  emphasis  upon 
accuracy,  which  would  be  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  role  of  the  historian  had  undergone  a change  through  the 
centuries,  from  story-teller  in  Roman  times  to  investigator 
of  sources  in  Lamy 9 s time. 

Since,  for  Lamy,  accuracy  must  characterize  both 
oratory  and  history,  it  is  logical  that  he  would  remark  that 
there  is  no  place  where  eloquence  shines  to  a better  advan- 
tage than  in  history.  Indeed,  he  avers,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  orator  to  write  history. 

202Cicero,  Orator  19.  66. 

203 

Quintilian  x.  1.  73-75;  101-104. 
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Clearness,  brevity,  and  accuracy  are  the  chief 
requisites  to  a good  Historical  Style.  History  is  to  pre- 
sent things  vividly,  but  as  they  are,  not  exaggeratedly. 

Thus  the  Style  must  be  close  and  compact,  free  from  long 
phrases  and  Periods  which  hold  the  mind  in  suspense;  it 
must  not  be  interrupted  with  numerous  Figures,  which  would 
evidence  partiality  and  emotion.  Nevertheless,  a historian 
who  is  also  a good  orator  can  employ  his  powers  of  eloquence 
and  relate  what  is  said,  as  well  as  what  is  done  [338-39] . 

Dogmatic  Style 

The  Dogmatic  Style  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  writ- 
ers upon  Natural  and  Moral  philosophy.  Such  a Style  should 
not  imitate  that  of  the  geometers.  Geometers  need  only  to 
demonstrate  an  incontestable  truth;  they  have  no  need  for 
such  rhetorical  weapons  as  Figures  or  to  manipulate  the 
passions  for  persuasion.  Their  Style,  therefore,  can  be 
naked  and  unadorned. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  writers  on  Natural  and 
Moral  philosophy.  Their  truths  cannot  be  deduced  from  so 
few,  or  so  simple,  principles  as  those  employed  by  the 
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geometers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  secu- 

lar sciences  are  sterile  and  of  little  importance,  not  to  be 
discussed  with  passion.  Passions  are  only  just  and  reason- 
able when  they  provoke  the  mind  to  accept  good  or  reject 
evil.  When  the  subject  under  discussion  is  neutral,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  express  it  passionately.  It  is,  however, 
equally  ridiculous  to  discuss  sacred  truths  with  the  same 
dispassionate  air  adopted  in  speaking  of  the  secular  sciences, 
as  many  theologians  do.  Lamy  has  almost  repeated  the  Logic 
verbatim,  except  that  Arnauld  and  Nicole  did  not  name  the 
culprits  and  Lamy  does.  The  Scholastics,  Lamy  forthrightly 
declares,  write  in  this  undiscriminating  manner,  whereas 
theological  writings  should  be  full  of  love  and  demonstra- 
tions of  ardor  for  truth  [340-42] . 


^ Lamy  is  referring  to  the  kind  of  learned  discourse 
based  on  Pascal’s  "Rules  for  Geometric  Proof,"  which  the  Port- 
Royalists  included  in  their  Logic  (pp.  408-409)  and  which 
Pascal  used  in  his  treatise  "The  Art  of  Persuading."  It 
seems  that  almost  the  only  subject  for  learned  discourse, 
so  far  as  Lamy  is  concerned,  is  that  of  mathematics,  which 
is  itself  a kind  of  logic.  Yet  as  indicated  in  his  preface, 
Lamy  considers  this  kind  of  learned  discourse  as  also  the 
province  of  rhetoric,  for  he  says  mathematicians  need  to 
study  the  Art  of  Speaking. 

205 

Arnauld,  Logic,  p.  119. 
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Poetic  Style 

The  Poetical  Style  is  unconfined,  not  subject  to  the 

rules  of  ordinary  usage,  Lamy  asserts,  expressing  an  idea  of 
206 

Cicero's.  Since  the  subjects  of  poetry  are  extraordinary, 

so  must  the  expression  be.  A poetical  discourse  uses  many 
Figures,  or  is  itself  a Figure.  Further,  it  is  not  even, 
but  is  interrupted  by  great  surges  of  emotion.  If,  however, 
the  poet  does  deal  with  ordinary  subjects,  then  his  Style 
must  be  as  simple  as  that  of  the  historian  [342-43] . 

Since  men  are  habituated  to  the  use  of  their  senses, 
Lamy  says,  harking  back  to  St.  Augustine  and  the  Port-Royal- 
ists, they  do  not  like  abstractions,  being  unable  to  compre- 
hend experiences  that  are  not  strongly  sensory.  Poets,  then, 
should  make  their  abstractions  concrete  through  Metaphor, 
Personification,  etc.  Poets  are  much  moved  by  passion  and, 
surrendering  to  the  fire  of  their  imaginations,  they  are 
stirred.  Consequently,  they  do  not  use  the  common  language 
of  mankind.  Cadence  lends  a particular  force  to  the  poetic 
mood.  Above  all,  the  poet  must  express  a beautiful  senti- 
ment and  must  please;  mediocre  poets  cannot  be  tolerated 
[343-46] . 

206Cicero,  Orator  19.  68. 
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Lamy  has  now  discussed  Styles  as  suitable  to  the 
speaker,  the  audience,  the  subject,  in  other  words,  what  is 
traditionally  considered  as  Appropriateness.  As  shown,  he 
previously  discussed  matters  traditionally  considered  under 
the  Stylistic  virtues  of  Correctness,  Clearness,  and  Embel- 
lishment. It  would  seem  that  our  author  had  exhausted  the 
subject  of  Style.  Possibly  following  his  own  dictum  that  a 
speaker  must  adjust  to  the  recalcitrancy  of  his  audience, 
presenting  his  ideas  from  as  many  aspects  as  possible,  and 
viewing  his  contemporary  audience,  inured  to  excessively 
Stylistic  rhetoric,  as  extremely  recalcitrant,  he  now  turns 
again  to  the  subject  of  ornament. 

Ornamentation 

Lamy's  opening  remark  in  this  connection  seems  con- 
tradictory in  the  light  of  our  normal  opinion  of  what  consti- 
tutes Embellishment.  "It  seems,"  he  muses,  "that  we  have,  up 
to  now,  worked  only  on  rendering  works  solid,  without  think- 
ing of  their  embellishment."  [347]  The  statement  is  not, 
however,  contradictory  if  we  interpret  what  Lamy  says  here 
in  relation  to  his  previous  statements.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Lamy  conceives  of  Tropes  and  Figures  of  Thought  as 
vehicles  for  judgments  and  passions,  thus  necessary  to  depict 
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accurately  the  portrait  in  the  speaker's  mind.  When  the 
portrait  is  accurately  painted,  because  men's  minds  operate 
in  similar  ways,  the  same  judgments  and  emotions  will  be 
palpable  to  the  listener  and  he  will  be  persuaded  to  the 
speaker's  side.  He  has  previously  said,  and  here  repeats, 
that  beauty  is  that  which  pleases;  and  that  which  pleases 
is  the  resemblance  between  the  mental  images  formed  by  words 
and  the  things  being  painted.  It  is,  then,  truth  which  is 
beauty,  because  the  truth  of  discourse  also  resides  in  the 
conformity  of  words  to  things  [347-48] . Thus  does  Lamy 
equate  beauty  and  the  necessary  tools  of  persuasion,  which 
tools  he  now  defines  as  Natural  Ornaments. 

Natural  Ornaments 

It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  Lamy  also  has 
discussed  Figures  of  Speech  and  Harmony  as  ornaments.  Al- 
though the  contention  was  made  that,  to  Lamy,  Tropes  and 
Figures  of  Thought,  representing  the  Soul  of  Speech,  were 
necessary  for  clarification,  thus  Inventional,  the  same 
claim  was  not  made  for  Figures  of  Speech  or  Harmony,  the  Body 
of  Speech.  Yet  the  French  rhetorician  says  that  all  he  has 
previously  discussed  are  the  means  of  rendering  a discourse 
solid,  disregarding  Embellishment.  The  seeming  contradiction 
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will  again  be  obviated  at  this  point.  Nowhere  does  Lamy 
recommend  Figures  of  Speech.  Their  inclusion  was  doubtless 
in  accord  with  his  prefatory  statement  that  he  would  include 
all  that  "ordinary  rhetorics"  include,  though  much  of  it 
might  be  useless.  In  regard  to  rhythmical  or  harmonious 
speech,  Lamy,  though  labelling  it  as  ornament,  demonstrated 
its  value  in  conveying  mood,  thus  signifying  the  speaker's 
thoughts.  The  conformity  between  the  sound  and  what  the 
speaker  is  portraying  pleases.  Periods  also  facilitate  pro- 
nunciation, and  listeners  are  pleased  by  what  is  easily  pro- 
nounced. Since  beauty  is  what  pleases  and  Harmony  pleases, 
the  logical  outcome  is  that  Harmony  is  also  beauty,  and  a 
Natural  Ornament.  Lamy  finishes  a rather  strained  argument 
triumphantly:  "From  which  one  can  conclude  that  there  is 

nothing  truly  beautiful  in  discourse  except  that  which  is 
useful,  be  it  for  clarity  of  expression  [that  is,  the  depic- 
tion of  truth] , be  it  for  facility  of  pronunciation  [which 
pleases]  ....  In  the  works  of  nature,  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful is  highly  useful."  [348]  Expressing  a favorite  concept 

207  208 

of  both  Quintilian  and  the  Port-Royal  logicians,  Lamy 


207Quintilian  viii.  3.  5-10. 

208Arnauld,  Logic , p.  367. 
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has  now  classified  the  beauties  of  discourse  as  necessary  and 
useful.  They  are  not  Embellishments  by  his  definition. 

Artificial  Ornaments 

Artificial  Ornaments,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Embellish- 
ments. The  best  authors,  Lamy  contends,  often  include  certain 
things  which  could  be  omitted  without  loss  of  meaning,  or 
clarity,  or  force.  Though  they  can  enhance  Natural  Ornaments, 
they  are  only  Embellishments,  included  solely  to  attract  at- 
tention through  their  entertainment  value.  For  instance,  after 
arranging  expressions  for  Harmony,  or  easy  pronunciation,  the 
speaker  may  introduce  measures,  purely  because  their  cadence 
is  agreeable  to  the  ears. 

Artificial  Ornaments  are  Tropes,  Figures,  the  harmoni- 
ous arrangement  of  words,  spiritual  thoughts  expressed  in 
rare  terms.  Allusions,  and  the  ingenious  applications  of  pas- 
sages from  some  famous  author  [349J.  since  the  first  three 
named  are  also  included  in  Natural  Ornaments,  some  repetition 
is  involved.  In  these  instances,  the  sources,  if  any,  have 
already  been  cited  and  will  not  be  given  again.  Also,  to 
avoid  further  extending  this  section,  since  it  is  by  now 
abundantly  clear  that  Lamy  frequently  draws  on  the  classics 
directly  or  adapts  their  ideas,  no  comparison  between  his 
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statements  and  the  sources  will  be  made.  As  is  often  the 

case  in  Lamy8s  work,  an  examination  of  his  wordings  indicates 

that  he  has  culled  individual  concepts  from  several  sources. 

Admiring  what  surprises  him,  man  is  pleased  when 

something  he  had  never  conceived  of  is  adroitly  presented  to 
, . 209 

nim,  or  he  hears  an  unexpected  and  clever  presentation  of 

210 

a passage  from  a well-known  author. 

It  is  also  the  surprise  in  finding  something  used  in 
an  unintended  way  that  makes  ingenious  imitation  of  others 
as  agreeable  as  the  truth.  Allusions  please  because  the 

reader  is  flattered  by  his  own  intelligence  when  he  perceives 
the  meaning  through  the  veil.2'*'2  in  passing,  Lamy  also  re- 
marks that  Emblems  are  ingenious  expressions  which  please 
because  they  convey  concepts  quickly  and  easily,  making  ab- 
stractions concrete.  Finally,  Figures  which  arouse  the  pas- 
sions please  because  their  vigor  prevents  boredom.213  Men 
enjoy  experiencing  emotion  if  they  are  in  no  danger  [350-52]. 

209 

^Aristotle  iii. 

210_  . . . , . 

Quintilian  ix.  ii.  58-59. 

211Ibid. 

212Ibid.  78-79. 

213Ibid.  viii.  3.  89. 
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Misuse  of  Artificial  Ornaments 


Calling  them  False  Ornaments,  Lamy  now  goes  into  the 

abuses  that  often  attend  adornment. 

Since  men  think  that  only  the  extraordinary  and  ornate 

is  grand,  and  that  abundance  is  extraordinary,  the  writer  is 

214 

often  led  to  smother  his  thoughts  in  too  many  words,  los- 
ing meaning  and  attention  [353-54], 


Because  sublime  and  grand  things  are  often  difficult, 

215 

men  mistake  obscurity  for  grandeur  in  their  speaking. 

Learning  being  admired  as  grand  by  most  men,  the 

speaker  is  often  led  to  display  his  knowledge  of  languages 

by  sprinkling  his  discourse  with  foreign  words  where  they 

216 

serve  no  purpose,  or  to  quote  senselessly  from  authors, 

where  it  is  irrelevant  [354-55] . 

Unusual  and  pointed  sayings  please  by  surprise,  but 

217 

too  many,  placed  too  thickly,  cloy. 


214Ibid. 

53. 

215Ibid. 

2. 

18-19. 

216Ibid. 

2. 

12-13. 

21^Ibid. 

5. 

25-30. 
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Trying  to  attain  grandeur  often  leads  to  excessive 
218 

affectation;  though  the  writer  may  not  perceive  the  excess 
and  the  obscurity  which  results,  his  reader  will. 

Striving  for  the  extraordinary  often  leads  to  studied 
discourse,  and  when  a man  expresses  himself  laboriously,  we 
labor  with  him.  Only  natural  and  unaffected  expression  gives 
pleasure  [355-56], 219 


Rules  for  Artificial  Ornaments 


Artificial  Ornaments,  our  author  states,  are  not 
absolutely  useless,  if  they  are  properly  used.  The  following 
rules  for  the  use  of  Embellishments  should  be  followed  [357- 


64]  : 

(1)  Apply  them  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  i.e., 
only  when  they  suit  the  subject  and  purpose. 220 

(2)  The  ornaments  must  be  appropriate  and  nothing  is 
beautiful  which  is  not  useful. 22^ 


(3)  Choose  terms  and  expressions  which  will  imprint 


in 

the  auditor 

218Ibid. 

3.  56-58 

2*8Ibid. 

Preface . 

220Ibid. 

26-27. 

221Ibid. 

3.  5-10. 
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the  speaker  desires;  that  done,  ornament  can 

be  added. 222 

223 

(4)  Ornaments  must  always  be  used  with  moderation. 

Lamy  has  completed  his  discussion  of  Style,  which 
occupied  all  but  a few  pages  of  his  first  four  books,  those 
few  being  devoted,  as  already  seen,  to  a few  remarks  on 
Method.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  omitted  very  little  which 
was  included  in  classical  rhetorics.  At  the  same  time,  here, 
as  with  Invention  and  Disposition,  his  explanations  and  inter- 
pretations adapt  classical  precepts  to  contemporary  thought. 

Recapitulation 

Certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  Lamy's  treat- 
ment of  Style,  which  serve  further  to  place  his  rhetorical 
theory  in  relation  to  contemporaneous  practices  and  trends 
toward  new  theories.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  the  French  rhetorician's  work  is  a step  in  the 
transition  from  a rhetoric  of  Style  to  a fuller  Classical 
rhetoric.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contention  of  this 
thesis  that  The  Art  of  Speaking  represents,  not  just  a return 

222Ibid.  61-63. 

223Quintilian  ix.  iii.  101-102. 
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to  Classical  doctrine,  but,  going  far  beyond  that,  represents 
an  adjustment  of  Classical  rhetoric  to  seventeenth-century 
psychology  and  epistemology.  Throughout  this  chapter,  the 
points  of  difference  between  Lamy's  Rhetoric  and  Classical 
rhetoric,  whether  as  originally  formulated  by  the  ancients  or 
practiced  by  the  Ciceronians  of  his  day,  have  been  exhibited. 
The  decidedly  Anti-Ramistic  features  have  also  been  indicated. 
A summary  of  the  similarities  and  differences,  in  the  form  of 
a listing  of  Classical  and  modern  elements,  may  serve  to 
clarify  this  writer's  contention  that  though  indeed  embody- 
ing Classical  rhetoric,  Lamy's  work  goes  much  beyond  Classi- 
cism, forecasting  rhetorical  theories  of  the  future. 

Classical  Elements 

(1)  Although  he  does  not  so  label  the  subject,  Lamy's  first 
four  books  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  Style,  covering 
the  materials  traditionally  considered  under  the  four 
virtues  of  Correctness,  Clearness,  Embellishment,  and 
Appropriateness . 

(a)  Thus,  without  labelling  it  he  has,  in  his  arrange- 
ment, followed  Classical  form  and  content,  often 
employing  the  same  words  to  express  the  same 


ideas . 
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(b)  Further,  in  this  emphasis  upon  what  is  traditionally 
considered  as  Style,  Lamy  resembles  the  Ciceronians, 
who  were  preoccupied  with  Style.  (And,  for  that 
matter,  he  resembles  the  Ramists,  too.) 

(2)  Although  he  draws  upon  other  Classical  authors,  and,  in 
certain  respects,  such  as  the  inclusion  of  grammar,  Lamy 
resembles  Quintilian  more  than  Cicero,  he  is,  as  was 
Quintilian  for  the  most  part,  a disciple  of  Cicero, 
again  conforming  to  the  standard  of  his  times. 

(3)  Lamy  laid  down  rules  for  various  literary  forms  for  the 

same  reasons  that  Cicero  and  Quintilian  criticized  the 
authors  and  orators  of  their  day:  to  improve  students" 

judgment  as  to  whom  to  imitate  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing actual  speaking  and  writing  ability. 

Modern  Elements  (Anti-Ciceronian 
and  Anti-Ramistic) 

(1)  Lamy  does  not  specifically  mention  Style,  or  any  of  its 
virtues,  until  the  end  of  his  fourth  book. 

(2)  What  was  traditionally  considered  under  the  four  virtues 
of  Style,  Lamy  titles  the  Soul  (Meaning)  and  Body  (Sound) 
of  Speech,  following  Descartes  and  the  Port-Royalists. 

(3)  Lamy  launched  consistent  attacks  against  the  proponents 
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of  Stylistic  rhetoric,  deprecating  such  things  as  the 
Figures  of  Speech. 

(4)  Lamy  included  grammar,  which,  although  briefly  handled 
by  Quintilian  as  a background  for  Correctness,  was  never- 
theless distinctly  unlike  the  Ciceronian  rhetorics,  to 
say  nothing  of  Ramism. 

(a)  Further,  his  discussion  was  extensive  and  detailed, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Quintilian. 

(b)  His  explication  of  grammatical  rules  was  based  upon 
the  Port-Royal  Grammar,  and  demonstrated  their  de- 
velopment from  man’s  mental  processes — a modern 
concept. 

(5)  Lamy,  considering  anything  relating  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guage germane  to  rhetoric,  discussed  letters  as  the 
simplest  elements  of  speech,  a consideration  usually 
omitted  from  works  on  rhetoric.  Letters  were  discussed 
phonetically,  in  accord  with  the  revolutionary  recom- 
mendation of  the  Port-Royalists  that  the  alphabet  should 
be  taught  first  by  sounds. 

(6)  Lamy  believed  that  the  study  of  rhetoric  included  all 
that  pertains  to  belles-lettres , placing  himself  in  the 


vanguard  and  foreshadowing  Belletristic  rhetoric  by 
adapting  to  the  educational  practices  of  his  day. 
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(a)  Thus  he  discussed  the  historical  development  of 
languages  ancient  and  modern,  and  their  differences, 
to  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  vernacular,  as 
well  as  other  languages,  and  to  increase  appreci- 
ation of  writings  in  other  languages. 

(b)  He  thoroughly  analyzed  French  and  Latin  poetry, 
not  only  as  Quintilian  did  Latin,  with  an  eye  to 
oratorical  imitation,  but  also  purely  to  increase 
aesthetic  appreciation. 

(c)  Though  his  purpose  in  discussing  Oratorical,  His- 
torical, Dogmatic,  and  Poetical  Styles  was  two- 
fold, as  was  Cicero’s  and  Quintilian's,  Lamy  did 
not  criticize  authors  and  passages,  but  set  up 
specific  rules  for  each  literary  form. 

(7)  Our  author  made  frequent  references  to  the  French  lan- 
guage, in  regard  to  Correctness,  and  discussed  its 
beauty  and  genius,  as  well  as  analyzing  French  poetry. 
This,  in  a day  when  Latin  still  reigned  supreme  in  the 
schools,  and  the  idea  of  teaching  the  vernacular  as  a 
separate  subject  with  grammatical  rules  and  standards 
of  Style  was  not  conceived  of,  even  though  it  was  in 
increasing  use  in  the  nonacademic  world  and  in  Oratorian 
schools.  (Port-Royal  was  closed  by  then.) 
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(8)  Lamy  averred  that  studying  the  fundamentals  of  the  Art 
of  Speaking,  when  not  of  immediate  practical  value, 
would  nonetheless  increase  man's  understanding  of  him- 
self. Thus,  he  explained  the  qualities  of  intellect, 
imagination,  and  memory  requisite  to  good  Style  through 
Cartesian  physiology,  giving  insight  into  individual 
differences  which,  by  and  large,  man  could  not  control, 
but  could  understand. 

(9)  Lamy  accepted  Descartes0  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  as  well  as  the  Port-Royalists 9 relation 
of  those  operations  to  grammatical  rules,  and  carried 
the  Port-Royal  formulation  one  step  further  to  show 
Style  in  the  same  relationship. 

. (a)  Thus  Lamy  blurred,  if  he  did  not  obliterate,  the 
line  between  Invention  and  Disposition,  making 
Tropes  and  Figures  of  Thought  necessary  for  the 
clarification  of  truth  and  the  obtainment  of  assent 
and  action  through  emotional  appeals  to  the  will, 
i.e.,  as  necessary  to  persuasion  as  logical  proof. 

(b)  Thus  he  also  subscribed  to  an  embryonic  form  of 
Associationist  Psychology. 

(c)  Thus,  also,  Lamy  differentiated  what  he  called 

ornaments  into  Artificial  and  Natural:  Natural 
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Ornaments  are  necessary  for  clarification  and  stir- 
ring emotions;  Artificial  have  a limited  use,  in 
that  they  can  please. 

Granting  Lamy's  debt  to  Classical  rhetoric  for  both 
form  and  material,  ideas  and  words,  the  preceding  enumeration 
of  similarities  and  differences  would  seem  to  establish  the 
Rhetoric  or  the  Art  of  Speaking  as  primarily  a forerunner  of 
Psychological -Epistemological  rhetoric. 


CHAPTER  V 


MEMORY  AND  DELIVERY 

Following  his  discussion  of  Invention  and  Disposition, 
in  his  fifth  book  Lamy  says  that  he  still  has  to  treat  Style, 
Memory,  and  Delivery.  As  to  the  first,  he  explains  that  he 
has  already  devoted  four  sections  to  the  subject. 

"Memory,"  he  continues,  "all  the  world  knows  is  a 
gift  of  nature,  and  not  to  be  improved  by  anything  but  exer- 
cise, for  which  no  precepts  are  to  be  given."  [429] 

Memory 

Lamy  did,  however,  discuss  Memory  as  one  of  the  mental 
qualities  necessary  to  the  production  of  good  Style.  His  ex- 
planation was  wholly  in  terms  of  Cartesian  physiology,  by 
which  Memory  is  dependent  upon  certain  qualities  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  the  animal  spirits.  This  being  the 
case,  of  course,  Lamy  is  in  agreement  with  the  ancients  that 
the  faculty  of  remembering  is  innate.  Yet,  like  the  ancients, 
he  believes  that  practice  can  improve  the  innate  ability 
which  the  mind  possesses  [303].  Here,  too,  Descartes  concurs, 
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for  he  says  that  Memory  can  be  renewed  and  strengthened  by 
"continuous  and  constantly  repeated  process  of  thought."1 

If  Lamy  is  his  usual  blend  of  antiquity  and  Cartesi- 
anism  in  this  respect,  he  does  include,  in  his  discussion  of 
Memory,  something  that  was  new  in  his  time,  and  that,  there- 
fore, bears  pointing  up  in  connection  with  this  canon. 

The  ancients,  in  speaking  of  Memory,  worked  out 
mnemonic  devices  by  means  of  which  the  speaker  was  to  remem- 
ber his  arguments.  Lamy’s  contemporaries  thought  also  of 
Memory  as  related  to  recalling  previously  composed  speeches,2 
and  it  has  been  noted  that  in  most  schools  the  nature  of  the 
training  demanded  that  the  student  keep  in  mind  predigested 
knowledge,  rather  than  requiring  him  to  do  any  real  thinking 
on  his  own.  But  this  is  not  what  Lamy  has  in  mind.  The 
mind,  he  explains,  is  to  be  filled  with  proper  words  and 


-'-Descartes,  "Rules  for  the  Direction  of  the  Mind," 
in  The  Philosophical  Works  of  Descartes,  trans.  Elizabeth 
Haldane  and  G.  R.  T.  Ross  (Cambridge:  1911),  p.  34. 

Although,  as  noted,  this  work  was  not  published  until  1701, 
the  concept  that  memory  can  be  trained  prevailed  throughout 
Descartes0  works.  Nowhere,  however,  is  he  as  explicit  as 
he  is  here,  so  for  convenience  the  quotation  was  used. 

2 

Robert  A.  Lang,  "The  Development  of  Rhetorical 
Theory  in  French  Colleges,  1550-1789  (with  Indications  of 
Other  Available  Rhetorics)"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation. 
Northwestern  University,  1950) , p.  289. 
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expressions  which  the  student  will  get  from  association  with 
those  who  speak  well,  and  from  good  reading.  Then  assuming, 
evidently,  that  the  proper  mental  qualities  are  present,  if 
the  training  has  been  good,  the  ideas  and  words  will  come 
simultaneously  to  mind  [303-304].  In  other  words,  as  Lang 
remarks,  our  rhetorician  is  not  talking  about  memorized 
speeches,  he  is  talking  about  extemporaneous  speech.3  He 
is  also  talking  about  the  process  of  composition.  As  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  he  is  even  applying  it  to  conversation, 
at  least  by  implication,  for  he  explains  that  people  of  qual- 
ity speak  well  because  they  never  associate  with  those  who 
do  not.  As  a consequence,  their  memories  are  filled  with 
proper  expressions  which  demand  no  effort  in  the  recollection. 
Lamy  is  again  adding  an  indirect  plea  for  naturalness — based 
upon  filling  the  mind  with  proper  information  to  begin  with — 
to  take  the  place  of  the  contrived  and  false  expressions  that 
were  presumed  to  be  the  mark  of  elegance. 

Delivery 

Delivery  is  treated  rather  sketchily  by  Lamy.  In 
this,  he  does  not  differ  from  the  Ciceronians  or  the  Ramists. 

3Ibid. 
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Cicero  and  Quintilian  had  given  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion to  Delivery,4  and  their  imitators  did  no  better.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  Ramistic  rhetoric  considered  Delivery  as 

5 

one  complete  part  of  the  art,  it  was  barely  mentioned. 

Though  Lamy  says  little  on  the  subject,  nonetheless  what  he 
does  say  has  some  interesting  aspects. 

For  one  thing,  the  manner  of  Delivery  is,  like  all 
else  in  rhetoric,  a matter  of  human  psychology.  Lamy  reiter- 
ates the  Port-Royalist  belief  that  men  are  content  with  the 
appearances  of  things,  and  echoes  the  logicians'  contention 
that  the  speaker  who  is  firm,  but  pleasant,  will  give  the 
appearance  of  being  in  the  right  [430]  . 

Again  expressing  an  Augustinian  and  Port-Royalist 
attitude,  Lamy  says  that  men  are  more  habituated  to  using  the 
senses  than  to  comprehending  abstractions.  Thus  men  seldom 
employ  reason,  but  are  motivated  by  what  pleases  their  senses. 
The  speaker  who  is  pleasant  to  look  at  and  pleasant  to  listen 
to  will  prevail  over  someone  who  lacks  these  qualities,  even 
if  the  latter's  words  are  more  thoughtful. 


^Walter  J.  Ong,  Ramus,  Method  and  the  Decay  of  Dia- 
logue, from  the  Art  of  Discourse  to  the  Art  of  Reason  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:  1958),  p.  273. 

5 Ibid. 
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Since  it  is  true  that  men  judge  by  appearances  and 
that  they  are  motivated  by  what  pleases  the  senses  more  than 
by  solid  thinking,  speakers  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  audience.  Like  St.  Augustine  and  the  Jansen- 
ists,  Lamy  feels  that  the  sincere  proponent  of  truth  should 
not  overlook  the  efficacy  of  good  delivery. 

To  gain  acceptance  for  truth,  of  course,  one  must 
avoid  ungainly  postures  and  intolerable  vocal  effects.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  enumerate  the  faults  to  be  avoided 
because  everyone  sees  them  every  day  all  around  him.  All 
that  is  required  is  observation  of  people.  At  the  same  time, 
the  speaker  who  aims  for  excellence  can  observe  what  good 
usage  is.  Expressing  a thought  consonant  with  both  Cicero 
and  Descartes,  Lamy  says  that  the  sentiments  of  the  soul  each 
possess  a certain  tone  of  voice,  characteristic  gestures,  and 
facial  expressions.  A good  declaimer  will  study  these  in 
himself  and  others  and  know  when  to  speak  vehemently  or 
mildly  [430].  Notice  the  use  of  the  word  "declaimer.” 

Lamy  is  not  talking  to  the  speaker  practicing  his  art  in  the 
world,  where,  Lamy  would  say,  he  must  express  only  his  true 
sentiments,  in  which  case  his  voice,  face,  etc.,  will  auto- 
matically reflect  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Instead,  he  is 


talking  to  the  classroom  student  who  is  in  a false  position 
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and  must  counterfeit  true  emotion.  What  makes  this  counter- 
feiting difficult,  Lamy  adds,  is  that  the  speaker  must  strive 
to  get  exact  rapport  between  the  meaning  and  the  manner  of 
delivery,  for  if  delivery  seems  contrived,  it  loses  effective- 
ness. "Art,"  our  rhetorician  says,  voicing  a timeworn  senti- 
ment, "must  be  used,  but  only  nature  should  appear."  [431] 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lamy  also  discussed  Deliv- 
ery in  relation  to  the  construction  of  Periods  and  rhythmical 
discourse.  That  discussion  would  not  have  been  comprehensible 
had  the  parts  relating  to  voice  been  left  out.  As  Clark 
points  out,  "We  should  be  aware  constantly  that  ancient 
speakers  and  theorists  of  prose  Style  were  dealing  with  the 
spoken  word  or  the  written  word  addressed  to  the  mind's 
ear."6  Following  them,  Lamy  spoke  of  phrases,  members,  and 
Periods  as  related  to  intervals  of  breath  and  suspension  of 
the  breath.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  since,  in  fact, 
modern  punctuation  is  based  upon  oral  delivery.  Further, 
the  concept  of  numbers  or  cadence  as  creative  of  mood  is  as 
old  as  music,  which  is  to  say  as  old  as  man.  There  are  cer- 
tain things  which  Lamy  has  to  say,  however,  that  are  not 

^ Donald  Lemon  Clark,  Rhetoric  in  Greco-Roman  Educa- 
tion (New  York:  1957) , p.  94. 
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stereotyped  and  to  point  them  up,  we  will  briefly  review  what 
he  said  in  this  connection,  adding  some  things  that  were  re- 
served because  they  pertained  only  to  vocal  delivery. 

To  begin  with,  starting  out  with  the  elements  of 
words,  or  phonetics,  is  not  ordinary.  Lamy  devotes  some  time 
to  the  consideration  of  which  sounds  are  weak,  which  strong. 
Speaking  of  the  combination  of  sounds  into  words,  Lamy  de- 
scribes the  process  which  we  now  technically  call  assimila- 
tbon,  that  is,  de-emphasis  of  inconvenient  sounds  in  order 
to  ease  pronunciation  [218-19].  Moving  next  to  sentences, 
some  of  his  remarks  are  addressed  not  to  the  "mind's  ear" 
but  to  the  speaker's  Delivery.  Interrupting  discourse  to 
take  breath  is  distracting,  he  explains,  unless  it  comes  in 
the  right  place.  Phrasing,  then,  is  not  only  a matter  of  writ- 
ing properly,  but  of  speaking  with  enough  breath  to  prevent 
the  need  for  too  many  pauses.  Further,  it  is  a matter  of  not 
permitting  the  voice  to  fall  too  low  at  the  end  of  a phrase, 
and  of  avoiding  raising  the  voice  too  much  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  phrase,  when  the  sense  does  not  require  it.  The 
voice  should  suit  the  sentence  and  the  phrases  within  it, 
letting  the  listener  know  when  there  is  more  to  come  and  when 
the  sense  has  been  completed  [220-24] . 
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Continuing,  Lamy  says  that  the  voice  must  be  loud 
enough  to  be  distinct,  but  not  loud  enough  to  jar.  There 
must  be  sufficient  variety  in  volume  to  avoid  monotony,  but 
extremes  distract  the  hearer  and  he  misses  the  sense  of  what 
is  said.  Thus  smoothness  and  variety  should  be  combined  so 
that  both  are  perceptible  and  enhance  one  another  [328-33] . 
Lamy  is  talking  of  what  today  we  call  force. 

Now  Lamy  is  going  to  discuss  duration  and  inflection, 
though  the  words  are  modern  and  he  does  not  use  them.  Not- 
ing that  the  human  voice  can  be  classified  either  as  Arti- 
ficial (as  in  singing) , or  Natural  (as  in  speaking) , Lamy 
announces  that  what  he  is  going  to  say  applies  only  to  the 
Natural  voice  [234].  This,  Lang  says,  makes  Lamy  an  inno- 
vator. With  the  possible  exception  of  Cresol*s  Vacationes 
Autumnalis , Lang  notes,  no  other  school  text  attempts  to 
isolate  melody , time , and  force  in  relation  to  conversational 
speaking.  Usually  it  is  done  in  relation  to  poetry.  Again, 
there  is  evidence  that  Lamy  does  not  confuse  rhetoric  and 
poetic. 

The  student  has  already  been  enjoined  to  avoid  harsh- 
ness in  vocal  expression — by  omitting  a consonant  if  it 

7 

Lang,  p.  261. 
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collides  roughly  with  another,  or  by  slowing  down  pronunci- 
ation so  that  they  do  not  come  together — and  by  inserting  a 
consonant  between  two  vowels.  Moderation  of  the  voice  has 
also  been  discussed.  There  is  no  problem  in  obtaining 
pleasant  and  distinct  speech.  But  there  is  more  to  good 
delivery  than  that,  because  the  ear  can  distinguish  other 
things  in  the  sounds  of  discourse.  The  ear  can:  (1)  dis- 

tinguish the  measure  of  time  in  the  pronunciation  of  each 
letter,  syllable,  word,  and  expression;  (2)  judge  the  ele- 
vation and  depression  of  the  voice  which  distinguishes  each 
word  and  expression;  (3)  note  the  silence  or  pause  of  the 
voice  at  the  ends  of  words  or  sentences;  (4)  note  accents, 
such  as  grave,  ague,  circonflex , that  is,  note  the  vocal  in- 
flection on  individual  sounds,  which  strengthen  or  weaken 
them  [235] . 

In  modern  terminology,  Lamy  is  counselling  the  speaker 
to  use  vocal  inflection,  duration  and  pause , and  force  to 
make  discourse  varied.  The  variety,  of  course,  must  not  be 
great  enough  to  be  distracting,  and  it  must  conform  to  the 
sense  of  what  is  said.  The  combination  of  equality  or  smooth- 
ness and  variety  should  be  perceptible  enough  that  they  will 
enhance  one  another  [236]. 
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Although  Lamy6s  treatment  of  vocal  Delivery  was  not 
particularly  thorough,  it  did  present  a new  approach.  Still, 
despite  the  fact  that  Quintilian  devoted  less  effort  to  Deliv- 
ery than  to  Disposition,  Invention,  and  Style,  he  did  treat 
it  more  thoroughly  than  had  other  writers  of  antiquity.  The 
great  schoolmaster  spoke  rather  extensively  of  facial  expres- 
sion, gestures,  posture,  the  use  of  notes,  and  other  details 

J 8 

relating  to  effective  vocal  and  physical  presentation.  Lamy 
says  almost  nothing  of  these.  Judging  by  what  he  said  in 
regard  to  the  observation  of  behavior  of  those  moved  by  pas- 
sion, the  presumption  is  that  Lamy  felt  that  the  precepts 
of  Delivery  were  useless.  To  avoid  error  in  manner,  the 
student  observes  what  others  do  badly,  and  decides  not  to 
follow  suit.  To  learn  to  perform  properly,  he  simply  watches 
talented  speakers  and  imitates  them. 

One  last  thing  that  Lamy  has  to  say  in  regard  to 
Delivery  gives  insight  into  his  failure  to  discuss  it  more 
thoroughly.  It  also  restates  Lamy8s  attitude  toward  the 
usual  school  exercises.  Declaimers,  he  explains,  referring 
to  those  who  participate  in  the  school  practices,  rarely  de- 
liver their  orations  well.  The  reason  is  that  they  most 


^Quintilian  xi.  3.  17-51. 
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often  have  already  memorized  their  speeches.  Their  minds, 
therefore,  are  not  actually  performing  the  thought  processes, 
as  they  are  in  extempore  speaking.  When  the  mind  is  not 
going  through  the  steps  of  reasoning,  but  is  merely  recalling 
what  was  previously  reasoned  out,  the  speaker's  manner  does 
not  convey  the  ideas  as  they  naturally  occur  [432] . Since 
Lamy  is  an  apostle  of  the  creed  that  information  is  most  ef- 
fectively transmitted  in  the  same  manner  and  order  in  which 
it  was  conceived,  and  believes  that  voice,  body,  gesture,  and 
face  will  automatically  conform  to  the  speaker's  true  atti- 
tudes, he  does  not  consider  that  simulation  is  really  pos- 
sible in  giving  a memorized  speech.  Here  again  is  his  often- 
repeated  plea  for  extemporaneous  speech,  which  requires  real 
thought,  instead  of  the  sterile  exercises  which  prevailed  in 
most  schools. 

One  parting  shot  is  fired  at  Stylists.  Most  declaim- 
ers  think  that  they  have  not  delivered  an  oration  well  unless 
they  do  something  unusual  in  the  process.  This  is,  of  course, 
a mistaken  thought.  It  is  nature  that  is  convincing  because 
when  actions  are  natural , they  correspond  to  the  actions 
which  the  auditors  perform  when  they  feel  the  same  emotions 
[432] . Thus  the  similarity  between  speaker  and  audience 
creates  sympathy  and  persuades. 
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Summary 

By  applying  the  theory  of  Memory  to  extempore  speak- 
ing, by  discussing  force,  inflection,  duration,  and  pause  in 
relation  to  conversational  speaking,  Lamy  adds  a new  slant  to 
standard  material.  By  emphasizing  the  superiority  of  natural 
and  extemporaneous  speech  as  a means  of  persuasion,  he  makes 
another  plea  for  speech  as  a true  theory  of  communication. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DISPOSITION  FOR  SERMONS 

This  material,  Lamy  asserts,  is  not  usually  included 
in  rhetoric  hooks  because  the  ancients  did  not  do  this  kind  of 
speaking.  In  point  of  fact,  he  continues,  his  book  already 
contains  all  that  a preacher  really  needs  to  know  on  the  sub- 
ject of  techniques,  for  all  that  has  gone  before  applies 
equally  well  to  all  kinds  of  discourse.  Of  course,  he  admits 
that  he  has  not  told  the  preacher  what  to  say,  nor  does  he 
have  any  intention  of  doing  so  [433].  Commonplaces  are  just 
as  reprehensible  in  composing  sermons  as  in  other  rhetorical 
forms.  Making  another  attack  on  the  proponents  of  this  sort 
of  Invention,  Lamy  says,  "It  is  necessary  to  know,  in  order 
to  instruct."  [434]  Yet  there  are  those  who  insist  upon 
preaching  without  knowing  anything  and  they  want  Topics. 

Even  for  these  people,  the  Commonplaces  are  useless;  they 
will  do  better  simply  to  take  some  previously-constructed 
good  sermon  and  model  their  talk  after  that.  While  this  is 
highly  undesirable,  it  is  better  than  using  Commonplaces 
[434] . 
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Since  he  cannot  tell  them  what  to  say,  and  has  al- 
ready told  them  how  to  say  it,  all  that  is  left  to  be  dis- 
cussed is  the  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  discourse.  Even 
this  is  not  really  justified  because  he  has  also  said  enough 
on  the  subject  of  arrangement.  The  only  reason,  therefore, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  on  the  subject  at  all  is  that 
custom  has  imposed  a different  sort  of  arrangement  upon  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  [434-35] . Clearly  Lamy  is  opposed  to 
the  rigidity.  There  is,  he  says,  nothing  natural  about  it 
and  the  only  reason  it  is  followed  is  that  the  Scholastics 
established  this  arbitrary  method  and  churchmen  imagine  they 
must  follow  it.  With  the  understanding  that  it  is  purely  a, 
matter  of  custom,  with  no  particular  basis  in  reason,  Lamy 
will  say  whatever  there  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

Aside  from  catechism  for  children,  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  preachers  instruct  the  people.  First,  they  may 
explain  the  Scriptures.  This  was  more  important  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  when  people  did  not  understand  them.  This 
kind  of  preaching  was  straightforward  and  informal  and  required 
very  little  art.  Second,  the  preacher  may  choose  a Biblical 
verse  and  apply  it  to  whatever  subject  he  has  decided  to 
talk  about.  This  requires  more  art.  Furthermore,  the  preach- 
er's procedure  here  has  become  absolutely  set. 
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This  is  what  the  preacher  does:  (1)  he  proposes 

the  subject;  (2)  since  to  talk  of  it  will  require  the  illum- 
ination of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  he  next  recites  the  Ave  Maria;  (3)  he  then 
divides  the  discourse  into  two  or  three  main  parts,  although 
some  announce  their  divisions  before  the  Ave;  (4)  he  then 
relates  all  that  he  has  to  say  to  one  of  the  three  divisions 
[436] . 

Since  this  is  the  way  things  are,  our  rhetorician 
will  give  some  helpful  hints  within  this  framework.  First, 
the  passage  from  the  Scriptures  must,  if  at  all  possible, 
really  have  the  meaning  the  minister  is  ascribing  to  it.  So 
often  the  passages  are  remote  from  the  speaker °s  subject,  and 
people  who  know  the  Scriptures  are  shocked  by  the  perversion 
of  the  true  meaning.  Second,  in  the  beginning  give  a general 
idea  of  the  subject,  explain  why  it  is  important  so  that  you 
can  get  their  attention.  Third,  be  sure  that  the  two  or 
three  main  heads  which  custom  requires  really  do  have  a direct 
relationship  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  discourse.  Fourth, 
keep  the  major  purpose  constantly  in  mind,  but  keep  the 
auditors  in  suspense  by  revealing  more  and  more  of  the  truth, 
but  letting  it  be  known  there  is  still  more  to  come.  Fifth, 
and  most  important,  the  entire  discourse  must  be  unified. 
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Every  single  word  should  contribute  to  the  major  purpose. 

To  convince,  the  discourse  must  have  unity,  not  be  a pot- 
pourri. Unfortunately,  however,  those  preachers  who  desire 
to  please  seldom  have  this  unity.  They  digress  in  order  to 
work  in  their  little  brilliancies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ministers  who  really  instruct  are  gratifying  to  hear.  Sixth, 
propose  the  truth  which  is  the  object  of  the  speech,  and 
establish  the  premises  upon  which  it  is  based,  exposing  them 
as  if  with  a bright  light  [436-37].  In  preaching,  naturally, 
the  premises  are  taken  from  the  Scriptures;  which  fact  leads 
to  the  next  rule.  Seventh,  do  not  read  the  original  author 
aloud.  Use  your  own  words  or  there  will  be  a medley  instead 
of  one  composition.  Important  points  may  be  directly  quoted, 
however,  and  sometimes  interjecting  a bit  of  the  original 
wording  may  increase  attention  by  its  novelty.  Eighth, 
clarify  the  truth  by  the  use  of  Tropes  and  Figures,  this 
usage  having  already  been  discussed  sufficiently.  Ninth,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  preacher  to  debate  with  his  congre- 
gation. They  are  prepared  to  believe  him.  What  they  seek  is 
spiritual  uplift,  yet  this  must  be  accomplished,  not  through 
subtleties,  but  by  making  the  abstract  concrete,  taking  nothing 


for  granted,  but  explaining  all,  and  developing  the  truth 
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slowly  and  methodically  so  that  all  can  perceive  it  vividly 
[438-39] . 

In  conclusion,  Lamy  says  again  that  only  judgment 
makes  a good  speaker,  whether  he  be  preacher  or  layman  [439] . 
Judgment  is  developed  first  through  broad  knowledge,  which  the 
preacher,  like  others,  must  get  for  himself.  Reading  a book 
on  rhetoric  is  not  sufficient  to  make  good  speakers.  The 
study  of  rhetoric  will  help,  however,  because  it  aids  the 
orator  to  make  the  rapport  between  the  mind  and  its  objects 
more  evident.  In  other  words,  it  develops  taste  or  judgment, 
which  is  not  learned  by  instinct.  Just  as  an  artist  who  knows 
aesthetic  theory  from  his  own  practice  of  it  is  better  quali- 
fied to  judge  a painting  than  the  average  person,  so  the  man 
who  knows  the  rules  of  rhetoric  can  best  judge  the  beauty  of 
discourse,  and  can  best  choose  the  subject  and  language  most 
appropriate  to  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  mentality  of  the 
audience  he  is  addressing  [440-41] . 


CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  Rhetoric  or  the  Art  of  Speaking  by  Bernard  Lamy 
is  credited  with  having  produced  considerable  influence  upon 
the  mainstream  of  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury rhetorical  thought — an  influence  that,  among  others, 
helped  to  channel  theories  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
ultimately  produced  the  "modified  or  adapted  classicism  which 
characterizes  the  majority  of  our  current  textbooks."'1'  Ex- 
ternal evidence  of  importance  will  be  examined  separately, 
but,  for  the  moment,  assuming  that  his  work  did  have  impact, 
the  internal  reasons  for  it  will  be  reviewed. 

Internal  Reasons  for  Lamy's  Influence 

The  most  important  aspect  of  Lamy's  work  is  his  at- 
tempt to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  rhetorical 
theory  of  his  time.  In  France,  the  educational  system  was 

1 Douglas  Ehninger,  "Dominant  Trends  in  English  Rhe- 
torical Thought,  1750-1800,"  The  Southern  Speech  Journal, 

Vol.  XVIII  (September,  1952)  , p.  3. 
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dominated  by  Scholastic  Aristotelianism,  perpetuated  by  the 
Jesuits.  This  system,  which  adhered  rigidly  to  a literary 
program  of  grammar  and  literature,  leading  up  to  a final 
year  of  rhetoric,  precluded  the  introduction  of  courses  in 
history,  the  vernacular,  and  the  sciences  into  secondary 
education.  Although  the  Oratorians  attempted  to  modernize 
their  curriculum  by  teaching  practical  subjects  also,  and 
by  making  rhetoric  an  auxiliary  instead  of  a core  course, 
most  of  the  schools  in  France  were,  because  of  the  curricula, 
concerned  with  words,  rather  than  things.  In  an  age  when 
interest  in  the  sciences  was  high  and  thinking  men  desired 
an  education  that  would  prepare  them  for  the  world,  Scholasti- 
cism cloistered  education  in  the  unreality  of  the  past  and 
ignored  the  present.  If  the  whole  secondary  course  of 
studies  was  directed  toward  words,  rather  than  orientation 
to  life,  so  was  the  course  in  rhetoric,  as  taught  in  most 
schools.  For  some  time,  rhetorical  teaching  in  the  schools 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  followed  the 
Ciceronian  classicism  epitomized  in  Soarez"  De  Arte  Rhetor ica, 
which,  although  it  emphasized  Style,  did  at  least  include  the 
other  canons  of  traditional  rhetoric.  From  1620  on,  however, 
Style  came  to  be  the  exclusive  focus  of  rhetorical  theory; 
exercises  were  purely  imitative;  Invention  was  based  upon  a 
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doctrine  of  Commonplaces,  increasing  the  role  of  memory — 
which  had  been  a large  part  of  Medieval  education — even  more. 
With  memory  exalted  over  reason,  and  rhetoric  a matter  of 
imitative  Style,  rhetoric  lost  its  character  of  communication 
and  became  poetic. 

In  England,  Ramistic  rhetoric  erected  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  an  abbreviated  Ciceronianism  similar  to  that  prac- 
ticed in  France  also  produced  a flourishing  Stylistic  rhet- 
oric. Rhetoric,  naturally,  is  always  involved  with  words, 
but  with  words  as  they  express  ideas  or  things.  A rhetoric 
of  Style,  however,  concentrates  attention  on  the  words  them- 
selves, de-emphasizing  thought.  Even  a purely  literary  educa- 
tion, if  properly  conceived  and  taught,  could  have  been  a 
valuable  discipline,  orienting  students  to  life  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  its  application  to  the  present. 

After  all,  it  was  not  by  accident  that  in  antiquity  rhetoric 
encompassed  all  education.  On  man's  ability  to  communicate 
his  knowledge  and  opinions  to  others  depends  his  ability  to 
maintain  civilization  and  to  progress.  It  is  only  when 
rhetorical  theory  abrogates  its  responsibility  as  communica- 
tion— which  has  happened  periodically  throughout  history — 
that  it  ceases  to  be  a worthy  educational  end.  In  seventeenth 
century  France  it  had,  in  most  schools,  ceased  to  be  a worthy 


study. 
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In  England,  rebellion  against  the  superficiality  of 
Stylistic  rhetoric  brought  Neo-Ciceronianism  into  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  at  least  part  of  the  intellectual  content  was  re- 
stored to  rhetoric  by  a restatement  of  the  canons  of  Invention 
and  Disposition.  No  widespread  rebellion  occurred  in  France. 
The  Jansenists  revolted  against  Ramistic  logic  and  condemned 
the  rhetorical  practices  of  their  day,  but  they  were  success- 
fully silenced  so  far  as  the  schools  were  concerned,  although 
their  concepts  continued  to  attract  numerous  adherents  among 
the  intellectuals.  In  the  field  of  rhetoric,  Lamy  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  articulate  rebel  in  France. 

His  first  consideration  in  counteracting  the  rhetori- 
cal degeneracy,  then,  was  the  re-establishment  of  intellectual 
substance  in  order  to  reinstitute  rhetoric  as  a theory  of 
communication.  He  accomplished  his  purpose  in  several  ways: 

(1)  by  restating  the  traditional  five  canons  of  rhetoric; 

(2)  by  demonstrating  that  language,  from  its  inception  as 
signs  to  its  culmination  in  connected  discourse  of  all  vari- 
eties, is  a result  of  the  mind's  functions  and,  as  such, 
serves  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  perform  the  functions;  (3) 
by  thus  investing  the  Stylistic  devices  of  Tropes  and  Figures 
with  the  office  of  reflecting  the  mental  processes  of  percep- 
tion and  judgment,  by  which  truth  is  rendered  clear  so  that 
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judgment  can  take  place  and  the  emotions  can  stir  the  will 
to  assent;  (4)  by  equating  beauty  in  discourse  with  truth — 
i.e.,  accuracy  and  order--instead  of  with  ornamentation,  thus 
substituting  concentration  upon  ideas  and  things  for  concen- 
tration upon  words  alone;  (5)  by  emphasizing  principles, 
rather  than  rules,  thus  exalting  reason  above  memory;  (6) 
by  stressing  persuasion  as  the  end  of  rhetoric  and  basing 
persuasive  techniques  upon  an  understanding  of  human  psychol- 
ogy; (7)  by  formulating  the  Art  of  Speaking  as  exposition; 
(8)  by  extending  the  Arts  of  Speaking  and  Persuasion  to  in- 
clude learned  and  popular  discourse;  (9)  by  repudiating 
the  sterile  doctrine  of  Invention  by  Commonplaces , and  demand- 
ing that  speakers  and  writers  discover  the  factual  premises 
at  first  hand  upon  which  they  will  base  their  arguments — 
again  relating  rhetoric  to  the  world  of  things  and  requiring 
original  thinking  from  the  rhetor. 

These  are  the  reforms  Lamy  sought  to  instigate  which 
would  make  him  popular  with  those  who  saw  the  weaknesses  of 
the  old  system.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  suggestions 
were  not  violently  radical  departures,  incapable  of  implemen- 
tation because  of  their  impracticality.  He  worked  within 
the  matrix  of  the  accepted  concepts , aims , and  practices 
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of  contemporary  education,  no  doubt  because  he  himself  sub- 
scribed to  them.  Lamy  wanted  to  reform,  not  revolutionize. 

Living  in  an  atmosphere  of  reverence  for  the  classics, 
the  French  rhetorician  maintained  the  Classical  form  and  many 
of  the  insights  of  Classical  rhetoric.  He  assimilated  the 
best  Classical  tradition,  adapting  it  to  serve  the  needs  of 
his  era.  Using  Cartesian  physiology,  epistemology,  or  psy- 
chology, he  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples, creating  a theory  which  went  beyond  imitation  and 
made  original  contributions  of  its  own. 

Teaching  in  a time  when  secondary  education  was 
largely  literary,  and  mainly  analytical  in  regard  to  litera- 
ture, he  sought,  to  some  extent,  to  systematize  standards 
for  aesthetic  judgment  and,  to  a large  extent,  to  establish 
criteria  for  excellence  which  were  based  on  thought,  rather 
than  wording.  Although  putting  a practical  rhetoric  along- 
side of  the  speculative,  he  did  not  overlook  the  necessity 
for  a theory  of  criticism.  Nor  did  he  overlook  the  fact  that, 
in* the  practice  of  the  schools,  written  and  spoken  discourse 
shared  the  same  room,  though  he  carefully  explained  why  the 
same  talent  did  not  serve  both  skills  in  all  cases;  and,  in 
the  same  connection,  he  applied  Memory  to  the  faculty  of  orig- 
inal composition  of  speeches  and  their  extemporaneous  delivery. 
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It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  with  one  foot  firmly 
planted  in  the  past,  Lamy  did  not  antagonize  those  who,  while 
wanting  change,  were  conservative.  He  was  in  harmony  with 
the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  with  the  pedagogical  tech- 
niques of  the  age. 

At  the  same  time,  Lamy  attempted  to  add  certain  inno- 
vations. His  textbook  alone  included  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  speech,  the  evolutions  of  individual  languages,  gram- 
mar, phonetics,  traditional  rhetoric,  literary  criticism- 
all  related  to  a theory  of  the  mind.  The  mere  scope  of  his 
work  was  revolutionary;  countless  treatises  handled  one  or 
more  of  these  aspects,  but  none  that  combined  all  seem  to  have 

come  to  light. 

other  innovations  in  his  work  strove  to  create  a new 
rhetoric  responsive  to  the  needs  of  his  time  which  the  schools 
had  not  been  meeting. 

First,  of  course,  he  wrote  a textbook  in  French  and 
discussed  the  language  in  relation  to  grammar.  French  had 
received  no  such  systematic  treatment  before,  except  among 
the  Port-Royalists . Further,  he  directed  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  the  French  tongue,  trying  to  enhance  it  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  still  thought  that  only  Latin  and  Greek 


were  polite. 
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Second,  recognizing  the  ecclesiastical  preoccupation 
with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  Lamy's  discussions  of  the 
origins  and  characteristics  of  languages  provided  some  in- 
sight into  the  techniques  for  learning  any  language,  whereas 
this  had  been  largely  a matter  of  rote.  At  the  same  time, 
his  observations  concerning  modern  languages  took  cognizance 
of  the  increasing  need  for  men  of  the  world  to  learn  the 
tongues  of  other  nations. 

Third,  by  applying  the  Art  of  Speaking  to  learned,  as 
well  as  popular,  discourse,  and  by  referring  students  to  the 
sciences,  including  logic,  as  the  sources  for  their  basic 
premises,  Lamy  implicitly  demanded  a logic  of  inquiry.  At 
the  same  time,  by  this  emphasis  on  Non-artistic  Proofs  and 
rejection  of  the  Commonplaces,  Lamy  proposed  a new  rhetoric 
which  would  utilize  the  fruits  of  scientific  research.  Simul- 
taneously, by  underlining  the  expository  function  of  rhetoric, 
he  placed  it  in  the  service  of  science. 

Fourth,  following  the  dictum  of  the  Port-Royalists 
concerning  Method — to  the  effect  that  knowledge,  related  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  conceived,  is  more  easily  com- 
prehended and  remembered — Lamy  suggested  a simplification  of 
the  organization  of  exposition.  This  rather  primitive 
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Associationism  became  a central  idea  of  a rhetoric  based 
upon  universal  mental  processes. 

In  striving  to  provide  a rhetoric  suited  for  the 
changing  world  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Lamy,  as  would  logically  be  expected,  anticipated  the  new 
schools  of  rhetorical  thought  which  emerged  in  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  statement  that  this  pre- 
science is  to  be  expected  does  not  detract  from  Lamy's  prowess 
as  a penetrating  student  of  rhetoric.  The  needs  of  the  Age 
of  the  Enlightenment  were  just  beginning  to  be  felt  during 
his  lifetime.  Though  they  were  to  become  more  urgent  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  were,  nonetheless,  very  real  needs 
in  the  seventeenth.  A perceptive  man,  therefore,  who  recog- 
nized the  new  demands  imposed  by  a dynamic  society,  would 
necessarily  foreshadow  future  developments.  Special  credit 
is  due  him,  however,  for  having  the  perspective  to  discern 
the  discrepancies  between  rhetorical  teaching  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  time;  and  for  having  the  vision  to  conceive  of 
a theory  that  would  compensate  for  some  of  the  deficiencies. 
Descartes  built  a new  epistemology — Lamy  alone  applied  it  to 
rhetoric.  The  Port-Royalists,  it  is  true,  did  the  same  thing 
for  grammar  and  for  logic,  but  they  lacked  the  insight  to 
conceive  of  a rhetoric  which  would  obviate  the  evils  of  the 
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sophistic  study  they  despised.  Instead,  they  refused  the 
challenge  flung  down  by  Descartes  to  create  a logic  of  pure 
inquiry,  and  retained  the  communicative  aspect  of  logic.  Seek- 
ing to  adapt  it  to  popular  discourse  to  fill  the  hiatus  cre- 
ated by  a so-called  rhetoric  which  was  devoted  to  physical 
embellishment,  they  failed  to  construct  an  adequate  theory 
of  communication.  Fenelon,  it  is  true,  advocated  many  of 
the  same  reforms  as  Lamy  and  the  Port-Royalists,  but  his  was 
not  a textbook,  hence,  did  not  meet  as  many  of  the  educational 
needs  of  his  time,  and  made  no  attempt  to  ground  rhetorical 
theory  in  Cartesian  epistemology.  In  France,  Lamy  stood  vir- 
tually alone.  In  England,  Bacon  had  published  The  Advancement 
of  Learning  in  1605,  which,  though  it  did  not  propose  a com- 
plete rhetorical  system,  did  indicate  that  certain  reforms 

were  desirable,  e.g.,  the  obligation  of  rhetoric  to  learned, 

2 

as  well  as  popular,  discourse.  Also,  Bacon as  theory  did 
apply  a concept  of  mental  operations  to  rhetorical  theory, 
based  upon  the  Platonic  division  of  the  soul  into  the  will, 
the  imagination,  and  the  understanding,  so  that  the  duty  of 
rhetoric  is  the  application  of  reason  to  the  imagination  for 

Wilbur  Samuel  Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  England, 
1500-1700  (Princeton:  1956) , p.  366. 
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the  better  moving  of  the  will,3  but  it  remained  for  eighteenth- 


century  English  rhetoricians  to  adapt  a modern  theory  of  the 

mind  to  rhetoric.  Also  in  England,  the  Neo-Ciceronians  had 

the  perspective  to  recognize  rhetorical  deficiencies  and, 

like  Lamy,  to  return  to  full  Classical  rhetoric.  They,  too, 

however,  lacked  Lamy's  acumen,  for  they  clung  to  the  doctrine 

of  Invention  by  Commonplaces  until  the  Port-Royal  Logic  and 

4 

Lamy's  Rhetoric  shook  their  confidence  in  such  a system. 
Granted,  even,  that  Lamy's  aversion  to  the  Commonplaces  may 
have  been  inspired  by  Arnauld  and  Nicole,  to  him  must  go  the 
credit  for  producing  a school  text  for  rhetoric  in  which  these 
universally  accepted  tools  of  rhetorical  Invention  were  con- 
demned as  virtually  worthless. 


then,  was  his  perception  of  weaknesses  in  contemporary  theory 
and  practice,  and  a comprehension  of  how  to  remedy  them  within 
the  framework  prescribed  by  his  times.  In  doing  this  he  an- 
ticipated both  the  Psychological-Epistemological  and  Belle- 
tristic  rhetorics  of  the  future.  His  adherence  to  the  theory 


^Ibid. , pp.  371-72. 

^ Wilbur  Samuel  Howell,  "Sources  of  the  Elocutionary 
Movement  in  England,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol. 
XLV , No.  1 (February,  1959),  p.  3. 


Lam}  greatest  contribution  to  the  field  of  rhetoric, 
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of  discourse  as  a manifestation  of  the  mind's  operations;  his 
explanation  of  the  passions  and  their  role  in  persuasion;  his 
discussion  of  Imagination  and  Memory  as  dependent  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  brain  and  the  animal  spirits;  his  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  that  a clear  and  distinct  truth  cannot 
be  denied  to  the  expository  method  of  presenting  information; 
his  recommendation — based  upon  primitive  Associationism — that 
knowledge  be  transmitted  in  the  same  context  of  emotion  and 
judgment,  and  in  the  same  order  as  it  was  conceived — all 
serve  to  place  his  work  in  the  category  of  those  rhetorics 
which  connected  the  theory  of  communication  with  theories  of 
the  mind. 

At  the  same  time,  the  necessity  for  including  a 
speculative  rhetoric,  adapted  to  the  literary  analysis  prac- 
ticed in  the  secondary  courses,  and  all  the  individual  char- 
acteristics— already  thoroughly  discussed — place  him  parti- 
ally in  the  category  of  the  Belletristic  trend. 

As  to  the  Classical,  it  too  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  aspect  of  Lamy's 
theory  served  a purpose  in  revivifying  rhetoric.  If,  quanti- 
tatively, Lamy's  book  is  as  much  Classical  as  Psychological- 
Epistemological,  there  is  a qualitative  difference.  First, 


it  is  his  Cartesianism  which  provides  the  underlying  structure 
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on  which  he  erects  the  Classical  form,  and  the  motivation  for 
the  employment  of  all  the  Classical  content,  and,  above  all, 
the  central  concept  of  his  entire  theory.  Second,  the  mere 
inclusion  of  his  Cartesian  ideas,  to  say  nothing  of  his  doc- 
trinal emphasis  upon  them,  is  such  a deviation  from  the  imi- 
tative Classicism  of  his  time  that  it  almost  removes  him  from 
the  category  at  least  in  the  mind  of  one  influential,  con- 
servative rhetorician  of  his  period.  The  reference  is  to 
Balthazar,  who  will  be  discussed  briefly  later. 

Because  Lamy's  reformulation  of  rhetorical  theory 
retained  old  insights,  was  tailored  to  suit  educational  prac- 
tices of  the  time,  yet  supplied  needs  which  the  dominant 
rhetorical  theories  did  not,  adding  innovations  that  pre- 
saged future  theories,  it  would  seem  logical  that  Lamy's 
— tori^  would  be  influential.  it  presumably  satisfied  those 
who  wished  reform,  without  antagonizing  the  conservatives. 

Yet  those  who  wanted  radical  change  in  keeping  with  Cartesian- 

a 

ism  could  assure  themselves  that  here,  indeed,  was  a new  ap- 
proach. Theoretically,  here  was  a work  which  could  be  all 
things  to  all  people,  although,  practically,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been;  and,  practically,  that  may  have  been  more  of 
a fault  than  a virtue. 
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The  internal  reasons  for  the  supposition  that  Lamy’s 
work  would  logically  wield  influence  over  rhetorical  thought 
have  been  examined.  It  remains  to  discover  whether  it  did, 
in  fact,  produce  a noticeable  impact,  for  which  external  evi- 
dence must  be  presented. 

External  Evidence  of  Influence 

Direct  evidence  of  the  influence  of  a book  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  particularly  when  it  was  published  almost 
three  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  no  information  as  to  which 
schools,  if  any,  used  the  text.  Presumably  it  would  have 
been  used  in  the  schools  with  which  Lamy  was  associated,  but 
this  is  not  substantiated.  It  is  even  quite  likely  that  the 
Art  of  Speaking  was  used  throughout  the  Orator ian  system, 
since  most  of  the  Oratorians  were  Cartesian,  and  since,  if 
his  biographers  are  to  be  credited,  Lamy  was  highly  regarded 
as  a scholar  and  pedagogue,  despite  his  disgraces.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  was  published  anonymously  may  be  indicative  that 
it  was  used  in  the  schools,  which  it  could  not  have  been  under 
his  signature  when  he  was  forbidden  to  teach  anywhere  in 
France.  Nevertheless,  this  is  all  speculative.  In  point  of 
fact,  there  are  only  three  ways  of  determining,  by  external 
means,  how  much  of  an  impression  Lamy's  book  made:  (1)  the 
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number  of  times  it  was  published;  (2)  evidence  that  it  was 
read  by  individuals;  (3)  the  testimony  of  authorities  who, 
examining  other  works  and  subsequent  developments,  can  de- 
duce their  sources.  Such  testimony  is,  naturally,  often  based 

5 

upon  the  kind  of  internal  evidence  given  above;  yet  the  mere 
fact  that  scholars  in  the  field  have  continued  to  mention 
Lamy's  work  as  a factor  in  shaping  rhetorical  theory  is  a 
kind  of  external  proof  of  his  importance. 

Publication 

Reviewing  the  history  of  the  text,  we  know  that 
Lamy's  book  went  through  at  least  seven  editions  in  French, 
and  at  least  nineteen  different  printings  at  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  London.  In  addition,  there  were  edi- 
tions in  Germany  and  Italy.  Most  important,  there  were  eight 
English  translations.  Furthermore,  the  demand  lasted  over  a 
hundred  years,  the  first  edition  being  published  in  1675,  the 
last  in  1780.  Then,  as  now,  publishers  did  not  print  books 

^In  scientific  fields,  it  is  frequently  much  easier 
to  discover  lasting  influence  because  laws  of  physics,  the- 
orems, etc.,  are  often  named  for  the  person  who  formulated 
them.  Thus,  LamyJs  impact  as  a mathematician  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  his  theorems  is  still  used  in  applied 
mathematics . 
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unless  there  was  money  to  be  made  from  them,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  the  year  1701  four  different  houses 
published  Lamy's  fourth  edition.  Though  the  information  is 
minimal,  it  is,  nonetheless,  enough  to  demonstrate  that  Lamy's 
Art  of  Speaking  was  in  considerable  demand.  Demand  is  one 
external  evidence  of  influence. 

Individual  Readers 

The  men  whose  books,  memoirs,  and  diaries  are  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  be  examined  are  usually  people  who  were 
influential  in  their  day.  Lamy  is  said  to  have  exerted  influ- 
ence on  rhetorical  trends.  Such  influence  usually  develops 
from  the  intellectuals  in  a given  society.  It  is  of  interest 
to  know  that  certain  leaders  among  the  literati  read  and  were 
favorably  impressed  by  Lamy’s  book  on  rhetoric.  Their  recom- 
mendations are  evidence  of  influence,  not  only  upon  them,  but 
upon  those  who  recognized  them  as  men  of  judgment. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  Compayre  says  is  "undeni- 
ably the  first  in  rank  among  the  founders  of  French  pedagogy,"^ 
recommended  the  study  of  Father  Lamy*s  Art  of  Speaking,  along 

^Gabriel  Compayre,  The  History  of  Pedagogy,  trans. 

W.  H.  Payne  (Boston:  1907) , p.  279. 
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with  the  Port-Royal  Logic  in  a letter  to  a man  concerning 

7 

the  education  of  his  son.  This  is  not  surprising  because 

Rousseau  in  his  Confessions  said  that  he  had  read  Lamy's 

Conversations  on  the  Sciences  a hundred  times.  "It  was  a 

sort  of  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  books  which  was 

0 

treated  here.  ...  I resolved  to  make  it  my  guide,"  he 
continued.  With  such  respect  for  the  man's  general  erudi- 
tion, respect  for  his  Rhetoric  would  probably  follow. 

In  America,  Samuel  Johnson  read  The  Art  of  Speaking 

9 

and  the  Art  of  Thinking  in  1722.  He  was  sufficiently  im- 
pressed that  twenty  years  later  he  wrote  a friend  asking  him 
to  buy  and  send  "the  newest  editions  and  impressions"  of  both 
the  book  on  rhetoric  and  the  one  on  logic. ^ In  1744,  in  his 


^ Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Memoire  Presente  a M.  Dupin 
pour  1 1 education  de  son  fils,  cited  by  Albert  C.  Gaudin,  The 
Educational  Views  of  Charles  Rollin  (New  York:  1939) , p. 

109. 


O ^ 

B.  Haureau,  Histoire  Litteraire  du  Maine,  Vol.  VI 
(Paris:  1873) , p.  245.  This  biographer  also  quotes  praises 

of  Rousseau  and  Leibnitz  for  Lamy's  Elements  of  Geometry 
(Paris:  1685) . 

9Samuel  Johnson,  "A  Catalogue  of  Books  read  by  me 
from  year  to  year  since  I left  Yale  College,  i.e.  after  I was 
tutor  of  the  College,"  in  Samuel  Johnson,  President  of  King's 
College,  His  Career  and  Writings,  Vol.  I (New  York:  1929) , 

p.  499. 

■^"Letter  to  Mr.  Sandford,  Oct.  10,  1742,"  Johnson, 

p.  111. 
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Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Johnson  published  a "Catalogue 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  Authors  on  each  Part  of  PHILO- 
SOPHY, proper  to  be  read  by  students,"  in  which  he  recommended 
the  Art  of  Speaking  in  rhetoric,  but  omitted  the  Port-Royal 

book  in  the  category  of  logic.11  A similar  work,  appearing 

12 

in  1748,  contained  the  same  recommendation.  Also,  Johnson 
specifically  suggested  to  Benjamin  Franklin  that  it  be  used 
in  the  "English  School"  in  Philadelphia. 11 

Another  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  in 
America  is  James  Otis'  reference  to  it  in  his  highly  regarded 
authoritative  work.  The  Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody.  Perrin 
finds  that  the  Art  of  Speaking  was  in  the  New  England  Courant 
library  in  1722. ^ Further,  Perrin  quotes  Cotton  Mather,  who, 
though  critical  of  the  Stylistic  rhetoric  of  the  schools  in 
the  Colonies,  nevertheless  commented:  " . . .1  know  not  but 

a Lamy , in  his  L'Art  de  Parler,  may  give  you  some  hints  that 

11Ibid. . Vol . II,  p.  317. 

12 

Warren  Guthrie,  "The  Development  of  Rhetorical 
Theory  in  America,"  Speech  Monographs,  Vol.  XIII  (1946), 
p.  38. 

13 

Porter  Gale  Perrin,  "The  Teaching  of  Rhetoric  in 
the  American  Colleges  before  1750"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dis- 
sertation, The  University  of  Chicago,  1936) , p.  88. 

14Ibid. 
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may  not  be  unuseful  to  you."  Again,  Perrin  found  so  many 
verbal  and  topical  similarities  between  the  theses  of  students 
in  rhetoric  classes  at  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Lamy's  work  that 
he  concludes  that  it  "must  have  been  used  in  the  actual  in- 
struction in  rhetoric,  or  at  least  as  a background  of  that 
instruction. 

A man  who  might  well  be  considered  an  expert  in  the 
field  evinced  interest  in  Lamy‘s  work.  John  Witherspoon, 
famous  and  popular  preacher,  who  became  President  of  Prince- 
ton in  1768,  referred  in  his  "Lectures  on  Eloquence"  to  "Father 

17 

Lami ' s rhetor ique . " 

In  French  intellectual  circles,  Lamy's  book  seems  to 

18 

have  created  quite  a stir.  The  Journal  des  Savants,  in  re- 
viewing the  fourth  edition,  gave  Lamy  the  title,  "grand  philo- 
19 

sophe."  Pierre  Bayle,  Editor  of  another  scholarly  journal — 

^^Ibid. , note,  p.  72. 

16Ibid. , p.  113. 

17 

Douglas  Ehninger,  "Bernard  Lami's  L*Art  de  Parler; 

A Critical  Analysis,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol. 
XXXII,  No.  4 (December,  1946),  p.  430. 

18 

First  published  in  1665  and  continuing  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  Journal  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  summarizing 
and,  apparently,  judging  literary  works.  See  "Periodical," 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (1949) , Vol.  XVII,  pp.  512,  515. 

1 9 

In  the  November  20,  1702,  issue,  cited  by  Haureau, 

p.  238. 
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Nouvelles  de  la  Republlgue  des  Lettres — who  was  always  more 

prone  to  criticize  than  to  praise,  Haureau  assures  us,  said 

of  the  Art  of  Speaking;  " . . . It  appears  by  the  conciseness 

with  which  he  speaks  of  things , and  by  the  care  he  takes  to 

reduce  them  to  general  principles,  that  he  has  constructed 

20 

his  philosophy  very  well."  Warm  praise  also  came  from 
Adrien  Baillet,  in  Jugemens  des  savants  sur  les  principaux 
ouvrages  des  auteurs. 21 

22 

Father  Mascaron,  a great  pulpit  orator,  the  Bishop 

of  Tulle  (1671)  and  later  of  Agen,  after  seeing  some  of  Lamycs 

essays,  wrote  him  an  extremely  complimentary  letter,  which  was 

later  printed  as  an  introduction  to  the  fourth  and  subsequent 
23 

editions.  Mascaron  had  taught  rhetoric  at  the  College  of 


in 

Les  Oeuvres  Diverse  de  M.  P.  Bayle,  Vol.  I,  p.  177, 
quoted  by  Haureau,  p.  238. 

AABalthazar  Gibert,  Jugemens  des  Savants  sur  les 
Auteurs  qui  ont  traite  de  la  Rh^torique,  avec  un  pi£ce  de  la 
Doctrine  de  ces  Auteurs , ^Vol ♦ III:  Contenant  les  Maistres 

des  plus  fameux  qui  ont  ecrit  de  1* eloquence  dans  les  dernl- 
ers  temps  (Paris:  1719),  p.  373. 

22C.  H.  C.  Wright,  French  Classicism  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  1920),  p.  156. 

22Gibert,  p.  373. 
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24 

Mans  during  the  year  1656,  when  Lamy  was  in  attendance,  so 
that  it  is  possible  that  he  was  Lamy's  teacher. 

Mascaron  could  well  have  been  prejudiced,  being  an 
Oratorian,  and  possibly  a mentor  of  Lamy's.  Nor  could  it,  in 
all  justice,  be  said  that  either  Baillet  or  Bayle  were  not 
predisposed  to  Lamyes  work,  since  both  were  Cartesians.  An- 
other  Cartesian,  as  well  as  Oratorian,  who  may  well  have  been 
biased,  yet  whose  opinion  must  carry  weight,  was  Nicolas 
Malebranche.  Though  Desmollets  says  that  this  philosopher 
was  noted  for  the  rarity  of  his  praise,  he  never,  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  missed  an  opportunity  to  praise  the  Art  of  Speak- 
ing. Writing  to  a friend,  Malebranche  said:  "If  you  do  not 

have  the  Art  of  Speaking  your  library  is  defective.  You  miss 

25 

the  most  exquisite  book,  complete  in  all  of  its  parts." 

Despite  the  possibility  of  prejudice,  all  the  men 
quoted  were  men  of  high  repute,  as  scholars  and  philosophers, 
who  seemed  to  go  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  their  endorsement 
of  our  rhetorician's  text.  If,  however,  their  Cartesianism 
inclined  them  toward  the  Rhetoric,  Lamy  had  an  equally 

24" Jules  Mascaron,"  La  Grande  Encyclopedic , n.d., 

Vol . XXIII,  p.  359. 

25Pierre  N.  Desmollets,  "Vita  Auctoris  Bernardus 
Lamy,"  Preface  to  De  Tabernaculo  Foederis  De  Sancta  Civitate 
Jerusalem  et  De  Templo  Ejus,  Vol  VII  (Paris:  1720),  n.p. 
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prejudiced  adversary  in  Balthazar  Gibert.  Rather  it  should 

be  said  that  the  book  had  an  adversary,  because  Gibert  did 

not  publish  his  criticism  of  the  Rhetoric  until  after  Lamy's 

death,  a fact  for  which  he  apologized,  saying  he  hoped  some- 

26 

one  else  would  take  up  the  cudgel  for  the  Oratorian.  Gibert 
was  the  former  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  a pro- 
fessor at  the  College  of  Mazarin.  He  was  well  known  for  his 

27 

allegiance  to  Aristotelianism,  and  a glance  at  his  criti- 
cism of  other  rhetorics  reveals  his  narrowness.  For  example, 
though  he  is  more  complimentary  of  Soarez  than  of  most  other 
rhetorics  published  within  a century  of  his  life,  he  complains 

that  Soarez  did  not  treat  the  passions  sufficiently,  in  the 

28 

manner  of  Aristotle.  Jourdain  suggests  that  Gibert  was 

incapable  of  tolerating  any  change  in  the  field  of  rhetoric 
29 

or  education.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Gibert  makes  some  just 
criticisms,  though  they  are  more  often  against  the  man  than 
against  the  book.  For  instance,  he  derides  Lamy  for  not 

^Gibert,  p.  406. 

2^" Balthazar  Gibert,"  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  Vol. 
XVIII,  p.  918. 

28Gibert , Vol.  II,  p.  403. 

28Charles  Jourdain,  Histolre  de  laUniversite  de  Paris 
au  XVIIe  et  au  XVIIIe  si^cle  (Paris:  1866),  p.  345. 
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following  his  own  advice.  Having  enjoined  the  orator  to  be 
modest,  Gibert  exclaims,  Lamy  then  goes  on  to  boast  of  the 

30 

superiority  of  his  own  book  over  all  other  rhetorical  works. 
Gibert  also  points  out  Lamy's  self-contradiction  in  saying, 
first,  that  the  writers  of  rhetoric  books  have  obviously  not 
found  the  true  basis  for  the  Art  of  Speaking  or  there  would 
be  more  good  speakers,  and  then  adding  that  a well-constructed 
rhetoric  could  still  fail  to  make  the  student  a good  speaker.31 
The  critic® s attacks  upon  the  substance  of  the  book  are  less 
valid,  for  they  reveal  that  his  objections  are  based  upon  an 
opposition  to  any  deviation  whatsoever  from  tradition.  The 
vehemence  of  Gibert1 s attacks,  nonetheless,  are  a possible 
indication  that  Lamy^s  theory  was  sufficiently  well  thought  of 
to  be  a menace.  In  effect,  Gibert  admits  this,  for  he  ends 
his  critique  by  saying  that  Father  Lamy  himself  had  pointed 
out  that,  despite  contemporary  popularity,  only  the  approba- 
tion of  posterity  could  establish  true  merit.  Thus,  Gibert 
asserts : 


Whatever  flash  an  author  makes  during  his  life,  how- 
ever many  encomia  he  receives,  it  cannot  be  infal- 
libly concluded  that  his  works  are  excellent.  False 


30Gibert , Vol.  Ill,  p.  382. 
31Ibid. . p.  368. 
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brilliance,  novelty  of  style,  a fashionable  twist, 
can  lend  them  value,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  happen 
that  the  following  century  eyes  will  open  .... 

It  would  doubtless  interest  Gibert  greatly  to  discover 
that  almost  two-and-a-half  centuries  after  he  published  his 
diatribe,  Lamy  is  still  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  his 
work  the  object  of  praise,  among  authorities  on  rhetorical 
theory.  It  is  precisely  the  "approbation  of  posterity,"  as 
Gibert  and  Lamy  would  word  it,  which  constitutes  the  final 
evidence  that  Lamy's  work  played  an  effective  part  in  the 
history  of  rhetorical  thought. 

Ehninger  comments  that  Lamy*s  Art  of  Speaking  was 
one  of  the  three  most  influential  Continental  works  in  Eng- 
land,33 serving  to  controvert  a stylistic  rhetoric  and  pave 
the  way  for  more  modern  theories  than  the  Classicism  his  work 
represents.34  If  closer  examination  leads  the  current  writer 
to  believe  that  Lamy's  role  surpasses  that  played  by  writers 
who  merely  restated  Classical  theory,  Ehninger,  at  least  in 
part,  agrees.  He  sees  the  French  text  as  having  "for  more 

32Ibid. , p.  404. 

33Ehninger , "Dominant  Trends,"  p.  5.^  The  other  two 
works  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  are^Fenelon* s Dialogues 
sur  L° Eloquence  and  Charles  Rollin' s Traite  des  Etudes. 

^4Ibid. , p.  4. 
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than  a hundred  years  . . . exerted  a considerable  influence 

on  rhetorical  theory  in  England  and  America,  as  well  as  in 

France,"35  adding  that  it  is  the  injection  of  good  sense 

"throughout  the  treatise  that  arouses  our  admiration,  and 

causes  us  to  return  to  it  time  and  again  as  an  example  of 

the  intelligent  adaptation  of  classical  theoretical  doctrine 

to  the  new  and  stimulating  concepts  of  the  nature  of  man  and 

his  world  which  were  being  evolved  in  the  philosophy  and 

36 

science  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

Ehninger  further  states  that  Fromant  is  heavily  in- 
debted to  Lamy  in  his  Reflexions  sur  les  Fondements  de  L'Art 
37 

de  Parler , and,  indeed,  Fromant  several  times  cites  the  Art 
of  Speaking  in  his  footnotes.  Rollin' s Traite , Ehninger 
states,  owes  many  of  its  doctrines  to  Lamy3 * * * * *  9 s rhetorical 
theory.39  A glance  at  certain  passages  on  rhetoric  substantiate 

3^Ehninger,  " Lami's  L1 Art , " p.  429. 

36Ibid. , p.  434. 

37Ibid. , p.  429. 

38L!Abbe  Fromant,  Reflexions  sur  les  Fondements  de 

L* Art  de  Parler,  pour  servir  d* Eclalrclssement  et  de  Supple- 
ment a la  Grammaire  Gen^rale  et  Raison^e  (Paris:  1769),  pp. 

358,  392. 

39Ehninger. "Lami9s  L<Art,"  p.  429. 
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the  claim.  For  example,  Rollin  sounds  much  like  Lamy  when  he 
comments  that  taste  in  literature  "extends  itself  ...  to 
other  arts,  such  as  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music."40  Again,  the  similarity  is  observable  when  Rollin 
explains  that  taste  is  a clear,  lively,  and  distinct  discern- 
ing of  all  the  beauty,  truth,  and  justness  of  the  thoughts 
and  expressions  which  compose  a discourse.  Rollin  echoes 
Lamy  once  more  when  he  says,  "The  Romans  have  taught  us,  by 

the  application  they  made  to  the  study  of  their  own  language, 

42 

what  we  should  do  for  the  attainment  of  ours."  The  most 
cursory  reading  of  Rollin' s treatise  brings  many  striking 
similarities  to  light,  but  further  elaboration  would  be  mis- 
placed here. 

Ehninger  commented  that  Lamy's  work  was  influential 
in  England,  and  Howell  has  elaborated  upon  the  point.  Credit- 
ing Lamy  with  being  one  force  in  the  shaping  of  a new  attitude 


40Charles  Rollin,  The  Method  of  Teaching  and  Study- 
ing the  Belles  Lettres,  quoted  by  Jeanne  Elise  Miles,  "Charles 
Rollin' s Views  on  Rhetorical  Training"  (unpublished  Master's 
thesis.  University  of  Florida,  1954),  p.  77. 

41Miles,  p.  77. 

4^Trait4  des  etudes,  par  Rollin,  cited  in  Albert  C. 
Gaudin,  The  Educational  Views  of  Charles  Rollin  (New  York: 
1939) , p.  77. 
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toward  rhetoric  which  developed  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, leading  to  our  modern  conceptions,  Howell  says: 

If  modern  rhetoric  no  longer  believes  in  artistic 
proofs,  and  no  longer  teaches  an  elaborate  system 
of  places,  the  Port-Royalist  logicians  and  their 
disciple  Lamy  are  in  large  part  responsible.  They 
are  responsible,  that  is,  because  their  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  weakness  of  the  system  of  places, 
and  their  correct  recommendations  of  an  invention 
based  upon  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  factual 
states  in  any  case,  happened  to  fall  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  modern  pefiod,  and  happened  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  works  that  were  reprinted  again  and  again 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
the  most  influential  centers  of  European  learning. 


Lang,  as  previously  mentioned,  notes  that  Lamy’s 
emphasis  upon  rhetoric  as  a method  for  illuminating  the 
sciences,  the  scope  of  his  text,  its  emphasis  upon  the  ver- 
nacular, the  attempt  to  isolate  the  elements  of  time,  melody, 
and  force  in  relation  to  conversational  speech,  instead  of 
singing,  the  application  of  memory  to  extempore  speech,  in- 
stead of  to  written  orations — all  combine  to  produce  a unique 

44 

theory  for  his  day.  To  the  degree  that  Lamy's  Rhetoric 
was  a departure  from  the  dominant  theory  of  the  time,  Lang 
obviously  considers  it  important.  It  is,  of  course, 


43Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  pp.  381-82. 
44Lang,  pp.  255-89. 
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impossible  for  him  to  estimate  the  real  influence  which  Lamy 
may  have  had  in  France  because  the  system  remained  static  for 
so  long  a period.  He  does,  however,  credit  Lamy's  idea  of 
rhetoric  as  a servant  of  the  sciences  with  helping  to  mold 

45 

the  Oratorian  philosophy  of  rhetoric  as  an  ancillary  course. 

Lamy's  Rhetoric  or  the  Art  of  Speaking  seems  to  have 
produced  some  decided  reactions  in  France  and  England,  but 
the  effect  was  no  less  marked  in  the  American  colonies.  The 
Colonists,  having  transplanted  British  pedagogy  to  the  new 
world,  were  also  devoted  to  Style  in  their  rhetorical  train- 
ing, which  remained  like  that  in  Great  Britain.  The  Colonies 
were,  seemingly,  slower  to  change  than  was  England,  possibly 
due  to  the  desire  to  preserve  gentility  under  somewhat  ad- 
verse conditions.  Although  the  Neo-Ciceronians , with  a tra- 
ditional Classical  rhetoric,  gradually  supplanted  the  Ramists 

46 

in  England  between  1620  and  1700,  such  was  not  the  case  in 

America.  Before  1730,  Guthrie  declares,  American  schools  had 

little  or  no  familiarity  with  the  classics,  but  remained 

47 

totally  devoted  to  Ramism.  Nevertheless,  Guthrie  finds 
45Lang,  pp.  250-51. 

A CL 

Howell,  "Source  of  Elocutionary  Movement,"  p.  3. 
4^Guthrie,  p.  16. 
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that  some  years  before  there  was  any  real  interest  in  Classi- 
cal rhetoric,  there  was  interest  in  a work  which  offered  a 
more  complete  theory  than  Ramistic  Stylism:  early  in  the 

eighteenth  century,  there  is  evidence  of  interest  in  the 
Port-Royal  Art  of  Speaking.  This  treatise  Guthrie  states 
"has  large  importance,  not  only  because  it  presages  a shift 

in  emphasis  that  was  to  revolutionize  American  rhetoric,  but 

48 

because  of  its  solid  worth  as  a rhetorical  document."  He 
adds : 


Here  was  a new  concept  of  rhetoric  for  the 
colonial  scholar,  and  we  find  it  a keystone  in  the 
bridge  between  the  abbreviated  rhetoric  of  the 
early  period  and  the  full  classical  approach  which 
was  soon  to  become  dominant. 49 


Ota  Thomas,  speaking  of  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  in 
America,  remarks  that  although  the  Art  of  Speaking,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention,  was  by  no  means  a restate- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  Classicism,  its  full  recognition  of 
the  doctrines  of  Invention  and  Disposition  (in  the  Art  of 
Persuasion)  was  important.^0  Thomas  continues: 

^Speech  Monographs,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2 (1947)  , p.  38. 

49Ibid. , p.  39. 

50 

Ota  Thomas,  "The  Teaching  of  Rhetoric  in  the  United 
States  during  the  Classical  Period  of  Education,"  A History 
and  Criticism  of  American  Public  Address.  Vol.  I (New  York: 
1943) , p.  201. 
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With  the  Port  Royal  Art  of  Speaking  serving 
as  a transition  from  the  abbreviated  to  the  classical 
concept  of  rhetoric  in  collegiate  circles,  the  mid- 
eighteenth century  marked  a turning  point  in  the 
history  of  speech  education.^1 


Perrin,  too,  remarks  that  in  the  early  1700's  there 
were  signs  of  interest  in  the  French  work,  which,  he  says,  is 
"pious  but  persuasive  and  singularly  complete  in  suggesting 
the  actual  process  of  composition  and  delivery,  against  a 
background  of  history,  philosophy,  and  Cartesian  psychology." 
Referring  to  the  numerous  similarities  between  Lamy's  dicta 
and  the  theses  in  the  Colonial  colleges — the  subjects  and 
wordings  are  so  strikingly  similar  that  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  there  was  not  widespread  use  of  the  text  at  Yale 
and  Harvard — Perrin  asserts: 


So  many  points  of  similarity  demonstrate  that  this, 
one  of  the  most  readable  and  sensible  of  books  in 
the  long  line  of  dismal  rhetorics,  was  taken  up  by 
the  colleges.  Its  conspicuous  piety  would  help  to 
fit  it  into  the  academic  picture  at  Harvard  and 
Yale,  and  its  attention  to  speaking,  to  effective 
rhetoric,  may  well  have  been  a relief  from  the  older 
doctrine  which  the  colonists  had  principally  relied 
on  and  have  appealed  to  their  practical  sense.  . . . 


51Ibid. 
52 


Perrin,  p.  87. 
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The  book  no  doubt  served  not  only  to  break  with  the 
Ramean  tradition  but  to  direct  attention  to  the 
classical  writers  themselves.53 

The  consensus  of  the  authorities,  in  French,  English, 
and  American  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  rhetoric,  is 
that  Lamy's  rhetorical  doctrine  produced  strong  and  decisive 
effects.  The  preponderance  of  opinion,  however,  contrary  to 
this  thesis,  is  that  its  influence  was  mainly  due  to  its 
Classicism. 

Several  things  could  account  for  the  divergence  of 
opinion.  First,  the  authorities  cited  have  not  devoted  their 
full  concentration  to  a minute  study  of  the  text.  They  have 
been  concerned,  naturally,  with  the  over-all  view  of  the  era, 
not  considering  any  one  text  of  prime  importance  among  the 
many  of  the  period.  (Conversely,  of  course,  concentration  on 
one  text  may  result  in  failure  to  achieve  a general  perspec- 
tive.) Second,  the  English  versions  sometimes  seem  to  sub- 
vert meaning  due  to  poor  translation;  and,  in  the  interests 
of  clarity,  no  doubt,  omit  some  of  the  philosophical  and 
physiological  detail.  In  this  connection,  it  is  also  quite 
probable  that  certain  ideas  peculiar  to  seventeenth  century 
French  society  were  either  misunderstood,  or,  if  understood, 

5^Ibid. , pp.  114-15. 
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considered  irrelevant  for  Britons.  With  reference  to  irrele- 
vance, there  may  very  well  have  been  omissions  of  certain 
passages  on  the  ground  that  they  had  little  to  do  with  rhet- 
oric.54 Third,  the  translation  may  have  been  more  accurate 
in  its  day  than  it  is  now.  For  example,  seventeenth-century 
Englishmen  undoubtedly  considered  admiration  as  synonymous 
with  wonder , though  we  do  not  today.  Such  differences  can 
be  misleading,  unless  their  context  is  examined  very  closely. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  of  particular  import  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  a hasty  acceptance  of  such  words  in  their 
modern  connotation  can  cause  an  oversight  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  thought  expressed  and  a Cartesian  concept, 
which  leads  to  the  next  point.  Fourth,  although  Lamy's 
Cartesianism  is  perfectly  evident  to  everyone,  unless  a de- 
tailed comparison  of  Descartes*  works  and  Lamy's  Rhetor ic 
is  made  many  parallels  are,  naturally,  overlooked.  Since 
such  a comparison  has  not  been  the  object  of  any  other  study, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  extent  of  Cartesian  permeation  of 

S^The  present  author  has  not  made  a detailed  analysis 
of  the  differences  between  the  French  and  English  versions. 

An  inspection  revealed  what  this  writer  considered  a superi- 
ority in  the  French.  An  investigation  of  the  discrepancies 
could,  perhaps,  well  constitute  another  rather  lengthy 
study. 
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Lamy's  theory  of  communication  has  not  been  realized.  Fifth, 
some,  as  Ehninger  suggests,  have  tried  to  isolate  the  Art  of 
Persuasion  and  study  it  as  independent  of  the  first  four  boohs, 
an  attempt  which  could  easily,  and  almost  inevitably  would, 
result  in  a misunderstanding  of  that  section.55  Sixth, 
with  the  exception  of  Lang,  most  scholars  have  read  and  dis- 
cussed one  of  the  first  three  editions.  This,  naturally,  is 
as  it  should  be,  since  these  were  the  editions  with  which 
English  and  Americans  were  most  familiar,  and  all  the  authori- 
ties mentioned  have  been  concerned  primarily  with  England  and 
the  United  States — Lang  again  being  the  exception.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  French  editions  is  not  sufficient  to  change 
anyone's  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  over-all  tenor  and  inten- 
tion of  the  work.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  major  change. 
It  is  simply  that  the  revised  fourth  editions  and  subsequent 
editions — which  remain  almost  exactly  the  same,  until  long 
after  Lamy's  death  (despite  the  author's  protests  to  the 
contrary) — make  explicit  much  that  was  implicit  in  the  earlier 
editions.  Even  Lamy's  redefinition  of  rhetoric,  for  example, 
was  there  by  implication  in  the  first  edition,  where  he  made 
the  statement  that  the  Arts  of  Speaking  and  Persuading  were 

^5Ehninger , "Lami's  L 1 Art , " p.  432. 
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both  parts  of  rhetoric,  the  one  being  of  little  use  without 
the  other,  just  as  he  did  in  later  editions.  Only,  in  later 
editions  he  put  the  idea  in  the  Preface,  and  spelled  it  out 
in  so  many  words,  whereas  earlier,  he  did  not  explain  himself 
before  the  last  section.  Nevertheless,  a perusal  of  later 
editions  engenders  a new  understanding  of  Lamy's  meaning — a 
fact  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  universal  charge  of  his 
biographers  that  Father  Lamy  never  perfected  his  works  before 
publishing  them,  so  that  revisions  always  represented  vast 
improvements  in  clarity. 

These  reasons  may  account  for  the  preponderant  view 
of  Lamy  as  merely  a Classical  counteraction  to  abbreviated 
Ciceronianism  or  Ramism.  That  he  was  this  cannot  be  denied, 
nor  should  it  be  scorned,  because,  in  itself,  it  is  an  ac- 
complishment. Yet  his  adaptation  of  rhetoric  to  Descartes' 
theory  of  the  mind  is  a conspicuous  feature,  even  in  the 
English  versions.  Furthermore,  Englishmen  of  that  period 
were  much  more  aware  of  Cartes ianism  than  we  are  today. 
Ehninger  points  out  that  Blair's  treatment  of  the  nature  and 
structure  of  language  is  strikingly  similar  to  Lamy's."^ 

56 Ibid. , p.  430.  Ehninger  cites  Hugh  Blair,  Lectures 
on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  (London:  1782) , Lectures  VIII, 

IX,  and  the  first  part  of  X. 
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Perrin  suggests  that  a comparison  of  what  Mather  has  to  say 
about  individual  Styles  with  Lamy's  comments  on  the  subject 
might  be  profitable. 57  Further,  he  indicates  that  "Johnathan 
Edwards'  style  might  well  be  studied  against  the  background  of 
the  Art  of  Speaking,  with  its  suggestions  for  quiet  appeals 
to  emotion.  Proving  the  origin  of  ideas  is  always  diffi- 
cult for  obvious  reasons.  Lamy  adapted  Descartes'  theory  of 
mind  to  rhetoric,  but  who  can  say  that  Priestly  got  his  idea 
of  adapting  Hartley's  Associational  principles,  in  the  same 
way,59  from  Lamy.  If  Campbell  is  more  concerned  with  an 
Inventional  process  that  discovers  "how  previously  derived 
arguments  and  appeals  might  be  most  effectively  employed  in 

influencing  those  particular  persons  toward  whom  the  dis- 

60 

course  was  directed,"  than  with  one  of  Commonplaces,  no 
direct  relation  to  Lamy's  similar  thoughts  can  be  traced. 

If  Lamy  was  less  explicit  than  Campbell  in  stating  that  the 
speaker  must  begin  with  an  investigation  of  the  audience's 


^7Perrin,  p.  104. 

58Ibid. . p.  115. 

^9Ehninger,  "Dominant  Trends,"  p.  7. 

88Ehninger,  "George  Campbell  and  the  Revolution  in 
Inventional  Theory,"  The  Southern  Speech  Journal,  Vol.  XV 
(May,  1950) , p.  273. 
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mind,^1  his  emphasis  upon  analysis  of  the  passions  and  how 
the  will  can  be  led  to  assent,  etc.,  nevertheless  came  first. 
Yet,  no  doubt,  Campbell's  concepts  occurred  quite  independently. 
Many  similarities  between  the  rhetorical  theories  of  these  men 
and  that  of  Father  Lamy  can  be  discovered,  even  at  first 
glance;  but  the  similarities  do  not  prove  that  Lamy's  work 
influenced  the  others.  The  resemblances  do,  however,  prove 
that  Lamy  was  perceptive  enough  that  it  took  a hundred  years 
before  rhetoricians  perfected  the  concepts  which  were  pretty 
well  developed  in  his  theory.  If  his  influence  cannot  be 
proved,  at  least  his  perspicacity  can. 

The  nature  of  his  contribution  to  rhetorical  theory 
may  be  blurred,  yet  one  aspect  of  that  blend  of  Christianity, 
Cartesian  psychology,  and  pagan  moral ity--which  comprises 
his  theory — stands  out  clear  and  distinct.  Lang  best  ex- 
presses it: 

Lamy  was  explicit  in  what  Baldwin  says  was  implicit 
in  Aristotle.  Rhetoric  'is  essentially  the  art  of 
giving  effectiveness  to  truth."62 


61Ibid. , p.  274. 
62 


Lang,  p.  267. 
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laguelle  il  institua  le  Sacrement  de  1* Eucharistie, 
naa  pas  mange  l*Agneau  Pascal.  De  la  Magdelaine, 

1699. 

Methode  de  lire  l*Ecriture  en  une  annee,  1700. 

Traite  de  Perspective  ou  sont  contenus  les  fondemens  de  la 
Peinture,  1701. 

De  Tabernaculo  Foederis , De  Sancta  Civitate  et  De  Templo 
el us , Libri  Septem.  1720. 

Two  unfinished  works:  Histoire  Latine  de  la  Theologie 

Scholastique 

De  Jesu  Christo  Homlne  Deo 
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